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lems, demanding as much attention 
as the military questions, are among the 





tempt to determine the causes of war, 
the Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
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Rivalries in Trade Described 


As One of Chief Causes of War 


Question Demands as Much Attention as Military Angle 
In Any Attempt to Determine Causes of Conflict, 
| Admiral Pratt Declares 








14.—Economie prob-| reduction’ of military and air strength | 


{has been neglected. 
| “It is a futile dream to believe that 


problems to be considered in any at-| because you desire a thing, the desire! 


| will bring that thing to pass,” the chief 
|of operations warned. Few nations, he 


* Service to Russia 


Just Establishe 





lis “on the road to a solution,” Admiral | 


Both Cable and Air Rates Have | 
Been Reduced Since Com- 
ing of Radio, Says Officer of 
Department of Commerce 








Y 


Nearly all the leading countries of 


the world now are tied together by| postpone war and remove some of its| 
direct transoceanic radio contact, both | causes, he pointed out, but “even along) 


telephonic and telegraphic, while prac- 
tically all nations can be reached by 
radio delay, G. Stanley Shoup, chief 
of the communications section, De- 
partment of Commerce, declared in an 
oral statement Nov. 14. 

First direct communication with 
Russia was opened on Nov. 13 with 
the establishment of a new circuit be- 
tween the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica and the Telegraph Administration 
of the Soviet Republic, Mr. Shoup 
stated. The Radio Corporation of 
America plans to reach the Far East 
with a direct circuit to Shanghai, 
later this month. These points now 
are reached by relay, he explained. 

Relay to Russia Unnecessary 

Opening of the Russian circuit follows 
an agreement between the RCA and the 
Russian telegraph administration two 
years ago, Mr. Shoup stated on the ba- 
sis of a report from the American com- 


William V. Pratt, Department of Navy,| said, are willing to “make real com-| 
advised in a paper read today before| promises” or to declare “agreement is | 
the Institute of the International Prob-| much better than haggling over unessen- | 
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|Air Mail Service 


To Europe Within Thee | 


Nation’s Position 
On Reparations 


| Undersecretary Mills Says 
| \New Plan Avoids Foreign 
Ass Complications 


EW YORK, Noy. 14.—Adoption of | 


+ 
N the Young Plan by the United 
States would have involved “official 
approval” of both the total repara- 
tions bill against Germany and the 
fairness of amounts to be distributed 
among European creditors, Ogden L. 
| Mills, the Undersecretary of the Treas- 
ury, stated in an address here today 
but this country’s interests were not 


| 
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| Clerk of House Announces 
Preliminary Alignment of | 


Year Is Forecast 
Both Houses 

Postal Executive Says De- 
partment Approves Plans 
Of Two Companies to De- 


velop Trans-Atlantic Line , 


rc 


OMPOSITION of the 72d Congress, 
4 which will convene in December, 
1931, or earlier if the President should 
call a special session, is shown in a list, 
corrected to Nov. 13, prepared by the 
Clerk of the House, William Tyler 
Page, and made public Nov. 14. (The 
list is printed in full text on page 2.) 


“7 
allowed so full and broad a scope 
to combat error.” 


President of the United States, 


lems of the United States. 
Declaring that the armament problem 


Pratt pointed out that solution of the 
economic phase of war “is in its in- 
fancy.” 

Significance of the economic causes of 
war is not recognized generally, the ad- 
miral stated, since this phase “is more 
subtle and not so easy to classify and 
define.” Limitation of armament may 


the road of limitation we have not pro- 
gressed too far.” Naval armament, has 
been given most attention, he said, while 


Rubber Plantations 
In the East Indies 
Facing Extinction 





Reports to Commerce De- 
partment Indicate Only 
Most Efficient Concerns 
Will Survive Crisis 


| tial details.” 


Limitation and disarmament, Admiral! 


Pratt explained, are not identical. The 
latter today is, he said, “a very pious 
| wish,” but limitation is in keeping with 
!the trend of the times. The country 
must have naval strength of sufficient 
|amount to maintain “the dignity of a 
| great nation,” he stated. Whether the 
Navy is built up to treaty limits, he 
added, is a decision which must be made 
by the people. 

An. authorized summary of Admiral 
| Pratt’s message follows in full text: 
‘ I sympathize with the desire to pro- 
| me world peace, but feel that in the 
| present condition of the world there is 
|}much to be done before we can dream 


{of an era when world peace will pre- | 


vail without interruption. 


As I see the problem from the zunda- 
mental point of view, mutual under- 
standings may follow three general 
paths. They are economic, social and 
military. 
gard the economic and military to be 





| 


to them in terms of world peace. In the 
matter of world betterment, probably 
| the social factor will be of the first im- 
| portance; over all must be the cloak of 
‘religion or of some deep fundamental 
| belief. 

Of the two factors, economic and mili- 


Of these three paths, I re-} 


paramount in importance when we refer | 


{and second in war. i 

The rubber estates of Netherland| economic and the military, may, with- 
East Indies and Malaya, in which regions! out aid of the other in times of peace, 
three-fourths of the world’s rubber is|either deliberately or unintentionally, 


j tary, the first is paramount in peace} 
Each factor, the} 


of sufficient importance to “justify our 
plunging headlong into this trouble- 
some European problem.” 

Addressing the annual meeting of 
the Academy of Political Sciences, 
| Secretary Mills said that when the 
| question of making a separate agree- 
| ment with Germany arose all argu- 
ments favored such a course in prefer- 
ence to pooling “our relatively modest 
| claims” with the larger demands of 
European creditors. 


The position of the United States, 
| Mr. Mills explained, differed in several 
| particulars from the situation of other 
|, principal creditors. American claims 
| were of a limited character and com- 


| (Continued on Page 5, Column 6.) 
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‘Women Are Asked 


To Cooperate in 
Employment Drive 


Assistance in Community 
Projects Is Sought in Ap- 
peal by Dr. Gilbreth of 


Emergency Group 


| 


The women of the Nation can solve; 
the unemployment problem if they will} 


air mail service are 


Operators Confer | 
On Contract Plans 








Definite Arrangements Cover, 


ing Mail Concessions Not 
Worked Out Although Ques- 


tion Has Been Discussed 


Efforts of Pan American Airways, Inc., 
and Imperial Airways, Ltd., of Great 
Britain, to arrange for a trans-Atlantic 

thing made with the 
knowledge and approval of the Post Of- 
fice Department, W. Irving Glover, the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
stated orally Nov. 14. 

Although details of the transconti- 
nental service have not been worked out, 
Mr. Glover said it was expected that 
operation will be inaugurated “within a 
year.” When the line is actually 
operation, he added, the Post Office will 
take agtion to establish international air 
mail service to European points. 

Contracts Suggested 

No definite plans for backing the pro- 
posed line with air mail contracts have 
been worked out as yet, the Second As- 


sistant pointed out, but the Department | th 
has been consulted by representatives | ¢ 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


} 
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The Congress will be composed as 
follows, according to the list: 

Senate: Republicans, 48; Democrats, 
47; Farmer-Labor, 1; total, 96. 

House: Republicans, 218; Democrats, 
216; Farmer-Labor, 1. Total, 435. 

The Hst Congress was divided as 
follows, Mr. Page’s compilations show: 

Senate: Republicans, 56; Democrats, 
39; Farmer-Labor, 1. Total, 96. 

House: Republicans, 267; Democrats, 
163; Farmer-Labor, 1; vacancies, 4. 
Total, 435. 


Germany Absolved 


Of Blame for Two 
Sabotage Incidents 


in Mixed Claims Commission 


Decides Country Was Not 
Responsible for Black 
Tom and Kingsland Fires 





Germany was absolved of any guilt in 
e Black Tom*and Kingsland, N. J., 
res which occurred before the United 


|High Total Reached 


NDER no other syaté 
government has reason been 


—James K. Polk, 
1845—1849 
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More Applications 
For Patents Filed 
Than Ever Before © 








Radio and Talking Machine 
And Refrigeration Appli- 
ances Are Found :to Be 
More Numerous 































During 10 Months 





| Department of Agriculture Co- 

| Operating in Handling Pat- 
ents Sought on Varieties of — 
Plants 





Receipts of applications for pat- 
ents, including many for radio and 
talking picture equipment and’ re- 
frigerators, during the 10 months 
ending Oct. 31, show that 1930 will 
be. the biggest year in the history ~ 
of the Patent Office, Commissioner 
; Thomas E. Robertson stated orally 
Nov. 13. : 

Applications for radio patents, the 
Chief Clerk, J. A. Crearley, said, 
have become so numerous that one 
jentire division and portions of two 
|other divisions have been assigned 
|to this work. Requests for patents 
;on sound picture equipment and re- 
|frigerators also have increased 
| greatly in the last few years, he said, 
| Trade-mark Applicants Decrease 
Applications received during ‘the 10- 
month period, Mr. Robertson said, showed 


pany. This new circuit will make un-| produced, are operating at present on a 


necessary the relaying of telegraph 
communications through intermediate 
countries, as has been necessary up to 
this time, he said. 

Whereas the radiotelegraphic services 
from the United States now reach 
around the globe, the Commerce official 


| 





volume of production which can mean 
oniy a “survival of the fittest” because 


of overproduction and low prices, the| 
Chief of the Rubber Division of the De-| 
Commerce, E. G. Holt, | 


partment of 
stated orally Nov. 13. 


Three courses are open to the com- 


said that the Bell telephone system of| panies operating the estates, Mr. Holt 
this country, connects with nearly 90)said. They can continue their present 
per cent-of. all telephones of the world,|¢ull prodyetion whith ‘is steadily in- 
either by radio or land line. The world creasing world stocks of rubber and de- 
telephone population is about 35,000,-| pressing prices, and which inevitably 


000, he said, and the United States con-| would result in the elimination of the| 


nects with some 32,000,000. In the| weaker concerns; they can adopt the 
United States itself more than half, or! suggestion which has been made at in- 
nearly 20,000,000, telephones are IN-/| tervals that they cease production en- 


become aggressive in fact from the man- 
ner in which they are handled, and from 
the way each particular problem is 
solved. 

This condition of affairs has been rec- 
ognized as regards the military factor 
jand it has led to several conferences 
|in which armaments have been limited 
| partially. Unfortunately, however, for 
the solution of the great problem of the 
world. peace amongst those national 
| groups with whom a partial solution is 
possible, this limited success of the arm- 
|ament problem has led meny people to 
believe that by curbing military forces 


{ 
| 


| 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


Stalled. 

The submarine cables used through- 
out the world have an aggregate lengt 
of 370,000 nautical milés. Of these 


tirely for a considerable period, which 


answer questions put to them by the 
| President’s Emergency ‘Committee for | 
| Employment and then “act on the result | 
;of your answers,” Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, 
| director of work affecting women for} 
| the Committee, stated Nov. 14 in a radio} 
; appeal to women to come to the relief 
|ot the unemployed, made through the 
| Co mbia Broadcasting System. 
“Txeve is plenty of money,..plenty, of} 
| ood,’ and relief will be provided,” Dr. | 
|Gilbreth said. “There is no cause for 
|fear or hysteria. There is every cause 
| for sympathetic cooperative action.” 
| _ The 60,000,000 women of the United 
| States do 85 per cent of the buying, Dr. | 
Gilbreth said, advising “wise spending” 
as an aid to employment. Pamphlets on 








of the two services in an attempt to de-| States entered the war and which were 
termine the position of the Department. generally blamed at the time upon Ger- 


Pan American Airways, which a few! man agents, as a result of decisions fa- | 
months ago took over New York, Rio,|vorable to Germany handed down by the | 


and Buenos Aires airlines, operates ex-|German-American Mixed Claims Com- 
tensively in the Western Hemisphere,} mission Nov. 14 after the case had been 
records of the Department of Commerce heard at The Hague. The decision, with 


an increase of 500 over the number for 
the corresponding period of last year. 
The total for the previous “peak” year, 
1929, was 175,402, he explained, while 
from January through October this year ” 


| the applications have reached 75,868. 






Aeronautics Branch show. 
now running services from various points 
in this country to Central and South 
America, has numerous American air 
mail contracts to South American coun- 


| tries as well as to the Caribbean area, 


the Post Office Department records show, 


This concern, | the text, was made public by the Depart- 
‘ment of State Nov. 14. 


A summary prepared by the Depart- | 


ment of State follows in full text: 
The Mixed Claims Commission _ be- 


tween the United States and Germany | 


has announced its decision in favor of 










An increase of over 1,300 occurred in 
applications for trade marks during the 
first 10 months of this year, Mr. Robert- 
son added, but there was a slight falling 
| off in applications for “design” patents. 

Other information made available at 
the Patent Office follows: 


|The company’s services, including two| German Commissioner. 


and also, as a result of its merger with 


Nyrba, -helds-vertain foreign gontracts oi UC! ™M any in. both of the so-called sab- 


2 . fotage cases recently submitted~ to the 

the South American area. 4 Commission for decision after oral argu- 
Extent of Operations |ment at The Hague. The Commission 
Services operated by Pan American consists of Roland W. Boyden, umpire; 
comprise 12 of the 19 foreign routes| Chandler P. Anderson, American Com- 
listed by the Department of Commerce.| missioner, and Wilhelm Kiesselbach, 
The cases were 
lines managed by Pan American-Grace, | argued on the part of, the United States 


|to provide for patents on May 23, 1930,- 
applications for hatecke on asexeually 
reproduced new varieties of plants “have 
been steadily increasing so that a con- 
siderable number are now on file. 





in the issuance of a patent. Under the 
old law flowers, fruits, vegetables and 
other plants were not patentable, though 


Since passage by Congress of an act - 


iber_ None ei 
of these applications has as yet resulted 

















is considered unlikely and also would 
eliminate the weaker companies; or they 
can restrict their production to those 


American companies operate 97,000 nau-| fields which produce at the lowest cost 


Labor Confederation 


tical miles, a portion of which is leased 
other nations. 

trthe RCA, according to records of the 
Federal Radio Commission, now com- 
municates with 38 countries by_ radio, 
maintaining an aggregate of 48 circuits. 
Also in the transoceanic radio field is 
the Mackay Radio & Telegraph Company, 
which is operating a circuit from San 
Francisco to Hawaii and to the Philip- 
pines, and on the Atlantic coast, to South 
America. It has construction permits, 
for the installation of radiotelegraph 
services: to continental Europe, and to 
other countries, possessing grants of 52 
transoceanic channels from the Commis- 
sion. RCA has 98 transoceanic chan- 
nels, according to the Commission. 


per pound. 

Mr. Holt said he believes the last 
course is most likely to be adopted, and 
there have already been indications that 
it is: to be followed by some concerns. 

Tapping Reduction Futile 

The effort of the estates to correct 
conditions by a cessation of tapping of 
trees in May proved to be futile, Mr. 
Holt said, the price at the end of the! 
month being lower than at the first. 


Dissolved by Peru 


cent Strikes, Government 
Is Advised 


The Peruvian government has dis- 
b ‘ solved the General Confederation of La- 

Present prices, Mr. Holt said, are about} porers in order to break up strikes which 
ata level at which, according to a com-/ caused the death of two Americans and 
putation by private interests, it is more/the evacuation of some 300 foreigners 
economical to cease tapping than to con-| from copper mining areas, according to a 
tinue. . | dispatch received by the Department of 
_ Production by the estates has been | State Nov. 14 from the American Am- 
increasing in the face of steadily rising} hassador in Peru, Fred Morris Dearing. 





‘Step Taken to Break Up Re- | 


“Care and Repair of the Home,” by the} 
Bureau of Standards, and on “Renovation | 
and Equipment of the Home,” by the Bu- 
reau of Home Econontics, will soon be 
| available for.distribution, she added. 
Junior League Aiding 

The Junior League of Washington, D. 
C., is raising a fund for hospitals and 
| other welfare institutions for use in ren- 
ovating and other work at the institutions | 
which should provide additional jobs, 
Dr. Gilbreth said. The Association of 
Junior Leagues of America has offered 
its cooperation to the Committee, she | 
said, and the project of the Washington | 
group will be recommended to them as 
good procedure. The improvement work 
should provide better facilities for the 
anticipated expansion of activities of 
these institutions this Winter, she said. 
Dr. Gilbreth’s address follows in full text: 

Last week Col. Woods, talking over 








cover 10,070 plane miles scheduled daily,! by Robert W. Bonynge, American agent, 
|and on the part of Germany by Karl 

Unless an attempt is made to arrange , 
a foreign passenger service, the Depart- | 


the latest commerce statistics show. 


von Lewinski, German agent, and Wil- 
helm Tannenberg, counsel to the Ger- 


patents could be secured upon methods 
of grafting. The provision in the new 
law does not provide for the patenting 
of sexually reproduced plants (plants re- 





Rates Reduced stocks, according to a statement review- 
Besides its radio services, it is e€X-|ing the rubber situation just issued by 
plained, the Mackay Company, associated| the Department of Commerce. The 
with the International Telephone and Tel- statement contains a summary of a paper 
egraph Corporation, is linked with. the| prepared by an English concern in which 
Postal Telegraph, All-America cables,/it is computed that, should tapping, be 
and telephone companies in Spain and|/ stopped to reduce the heavy supplies, 
several South American companies op-| about 28: per cent of the producing com- 
erated by the I. T. & T. panies would bankrupt in two years, 
Mr.. Shoup declared that since the ad-|/their assets being insufficient to stand 
vent of radio in international communi-/| the expense of caring for the estates. 
cations, there has been a steady decrease Production by the natives in’ the pro- 
in both cable and radio rates, but with| ducing areas has declined recently, ac- 
increased business for both moves of| cording to the statement. 
communication. In Trans-Pacific com- The sections of the statement dealing 
munication, he said, radio and cable busi- | with the computation by the English con- 
ness is about evenly divided, according|cern and with suggestions which have 
to industrial estimates, while the trans-}been made to remedy the situation fol- 


Atlantic traffic is about one-fifth radio. 

Already reaching more than 30 coun- 
tries by telephone, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company is now in- 

Hing a system for contacts with the 
Fer East, Mr. Shoup continued. It hopes 
to have the first leg of this radio serv- 
ice established by January, 1932, connect- 
ing with Hawaii, through San Francisco, 
and thus linking all of the American tel- 
ephohes with those of the islands, he 
said. It is proposed later to extend this 
service to other countries in the Orient. 

Besides the direct point-to-point radio- 
telephone services, the Bell system main- 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Army Reveals Policy 
On Surplus Material 








Large Sales of Goods Not to Be| 
Made, Says Department 





Refuting “persistent rumors” of plans | 
to sell large amounts of property, the 
Department of War announced Noy. 14 
that only small amounts of salvayed or 
unserviceable property will be placed on 
sale in the domestic market. ‘he full 
text of the announcement follows: 

The Secretary of War has directed 
that, until business conditions change | 
materially, the War Department wii not 
offer any property for sale on tic do- 
mestic market other than small amounts | 
of salvaged or unserviceable property. | 

This statement is made to refute per- | 
sistent rumors that the War Department 
is planning to offer large stocks of prop-| 
erty for sale in the near future, 





4 


low in full text: 

Through the Commercial Attache at 
London we have received a brochure is- 
sued by Frisby Brothers, which contains 
a list of 452 rubber plantation companies, 
with a statement of the liquid assets of 
each company, and an estimate of how 


5 
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| Several Americans and British are re- 


maining at the Cerro de Pasco mines in 
order to keep the power plant operating, 
| Ambassador Dearing reported, but other- 
| wise practically all of the foreign popu- 
| lation has left. 

Department’s Announcement 

The Department’s announcement, sum- 
'marizing Ambassador Dearing’s dis- 
| patches, follows in full text: 

Ambassador Fred Morris Dearing at 
| Lima has kept the Department closely 
|informed of developments in connection 
with the labor troubles at the mines near 
|Cerro de Pasco and Malpas, and the 
evacuation of Americans and foreigners 
from the troubled district. He reports 
that several Americans and British are 
‘remaining at one of the power plants in 
|an effort to keep them running and save 
the mines. 

He states that thet conduct in the 
'emergency of all our countrymen has 
| been admirable. A strike on the railway 
| interfered somewhat with the departure 











[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 





Danger of Milk-borne Epidemics 
Found to Be Least in Large Cities 





AIRYMEN, distributors of milk, 

and milk control officials have a 
tremendous responsibility in securing 
for the public clean and safe milk, the 
committee on milk production and con- 
trol reports to the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, according to information made 
available at the central office of the 
conference, Department of the Inte- 
rior, Nov. 14. 

Rural areas, and small towns have 
the highest incidence of milk-borne 
epidemics, the committee finds, and 
recommends the observance more fully 
of preventive measures, especially pas- 
teurization. 

Communicable diseases transmitted 
through impure milk make it a hazard 
to life, the committee points out. A 
study of milk-borne epidemics during 
a six-year period, 1924-1929, discloses 
258 epidemics involving 10,906 cases 
and causing 371 deaths. 

The conference made public the fol- 
lowing additional information from the 
report; 


In 1929 there were 44 milk-borne 
epidemics, 1,959 cases, and 48 fatali- 
ties. Both in 1929 and during the six- 
year period epidemics in typhoid fever 
outnumbered other diseases. For 1929 
there were 25 typhoid. epidemics com- 
pared with 177 for the six-year period. 

A study of the intidence of milk- 
borne epidemics shows that the milk 
supply in the smaller cities and coun- 
try towns is not generally produced 
and distributed under sanitary condi- 
tions and safeguards comparable to 
those of the large cities. There is a 
higher incidence of milk-borne epi- 
demics in rural areas, small country 
towns, and small cities with popula- 
tions from 5,000 to 25,000, The great- 
est health hazard may be expected in 
areas of this size in relation to the 
consumption of unpasteurized milk. 

Because of the fact that approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the population 
reside in small towns and rural .com- 


i {Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


the radio, questioned the mayors and city 
managers of the country as to what was 
being done to solve the employment prob- 
lem. Tonight I am questioning the 
women of this country. There are about 
60,000,000 females in these United States 
and we do approximately 85 per cent of 
the buying, and there is not one of us 
who can not help in some way. 


The first question is: “Are you, tem- 
porarily, one of the group who should 
save cr of the group who should 
ant We can make the transfer of 
those in the first group to the second 
more quickly if everyone in the second 
will ask herself, “What can I do to see 
that more people are employed?” First, 
have you made a survey of your own 
home to see what things need to be 
done there? If you need help in mak- 
ing such a survey we shall soon be able 
to send you a pamphlet on “Care and 
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Final Budget Figures 
Await Income Total | 


President Believes Country Can 
Stand Small Deficit 





President Hoover expressed the belief | 
orally on Nov. 14 that in view of the 
fact that the United States Government 
has had surpluses over a number of 
years, it can probably stand a small 
deficit over one year without/ disturbing 
the stability of the country. 

The President, in effect, made a state- | 
ment to this effect in commenting on the | 
question as to whether the Nation is 
likely to have a deficit in the present! 
fiscal year budget. 

“We have deferred,” said the Presi- 
dent, “giving any final consideration to 
the estimates that we will need to put 
up to Congress until the last moment 
because we want thé maximum experi- 
ence with income. We have not as yet 
received the figures as to the amount 
we will ask Congress for the expedition 
of public works. | 

“There are gpther matters, some of | 
which may overrun our income by some 
comparatively small percentage and as | 
we have had surpluses over many years, 
we prokably can stand a small deficit 
over one year without disturbing the sta- 
bility of the Government at all.” 


° 





a 
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;}man agent. 

Both of the National Commissioners 
concurred with the umpire in this deci- 
sion dismissing these claims for lack of 
sufficient evidence to show liability on 
c n |the part of Germany under the terms 
ice will come under interpretations of | of the Treaty of Berlin. As stated in the 
“interstate” regulations. | decision— 

The Department of Commerce has not| “These two cases involves claims for 
been consulted officially about the pro- |damages resulting from fires. The first 
posed service, the Aeronautics Branch | relates to the fire which occurred on the 
said. . : \night of July 29-30, 1916, at the termi- 

Funds Not Yet Available |nal yard of the Lehigh Valley “ailroad 

Funds for the establishment of such a;Company in New York harbor, known 
service are not available during the cur-|as the Black Tom Terminal, and is known 
rent fiscal year, the Division of Interna-| as the Black Tom Case. The second re- 
tional Postal Service said. Extension of | lates to the destruction of the Kingsland 
the present air mail system in all pos-| plant of the agency of Canadian Car & 
sible foreign fields is part of the De-| Foundry Company, Ltd., at Kingsland, 
partment’s, general policy, the Interna-!N. J., and is known as the Kingsland 
tional Service said, Case. This fire started in the late after- 

Appropriations for the current year|noon of Jan. 11, 1917. The two cases 
are all obligated, as far as international; have from the beginning been carried 
air mail is concerned, the Division| along together, both in the taking of the 
pointed out, while under act of Congress| evidence and in the arguments.” 
the Department is required to limit its | They are accordingly dealt with to- 
obligations for the following fiscal year.| gether in the decision. 
Such a situation, the Division said, would| ‘The decision opens with a review of 
mean that funds could not be expected| the position of the Imperial German Gov- 
under regular appropriations until the) ernment and the activities of its agents 
fiscal year of 1933. Ch | in relation to the destruction of war ma- 

Interest in Possibility 3 | terials in the United States prior to the 

Announcement that Postmaster Gen-| entry of the United States into thé war. 
eral Walter F. Brown has been ap-| The Commission finds that the Imperial 
proached on the possibility of transatlan-| German Government authorized such de- 
tic air mail, and has indicated interest) struction and that an organization of 


ment of Commerce will have but little 
contact with the proposed line, the Aero- | 
nautics Branch said. All provisions of 
the air commerce act and air traffic rules | 
will apply, the Branch said, but it is not | 
certain whether “international” air serv- 


produced from seeds) but only for asex- 
ually reproduced plants (plants repro- 
duced from sprouts). 
Cooperation Necessary 

Cooperation of the Department of 
Agriculture in the determination of 
whether or not applicants for patents on 
plants have actually invented and re- 
produced distinct and new varieties is 
necessary at the present time because 
the Patent Office experts are not trained 
in this field. This necessitates the send- 





ment of Agriculture for the opinion of 
its experts. 

Several difficulties have arisen in the 
handling of these applications. In cases 
where the applicant relies upon color in 
the plant the drawings must be colored. 
Experiments are now being conducted in 
connection with the reproduction of 
these colored drawings by the litho- 
| graphic process. 
| New rules to govern the prosecution 
of applications under the provision re- 
ferring to plant patents will have to be 
| adopted. Work on these new rules has 
started and it is anticipated that they 
| will be adopted in the near future. 

Many Await Action 


At the present time approximately 
i12,838 applications are pending befor 
the Patent Office awaiting action. Du 
}ing the past six weeks this number of 
pending applications was reduced b 





over 5,000. 


ing of these applications to the Depart. . 


in “any proposal that would speed up| German agents ‘had been established in 
the carrying of these mails,” was made | the United States for that purpose; and | 
at the Post Office Department Noy. 14.| with this background, which justified | 
inferences against | 
In connection with the report of ne-| Germany, the Commission then proceeds 
| gotiations for a transatlantic air mail| to consider the proof offered in support | 


The full text of the statement follows: 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.) 


certain unfavorable 


|line, via Bermuda and the Azores, it, of the claimants’ contention that agents | 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 





‘Senator Smoot Sees No Prospect 


| Of Continued C 


ut in Income Tax 





CONGRESS must abandon the tem- 
4 porary income tax reduction, ef- 
fective during the present tax ‘year, 
Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
stated orally Nov. 14. The old sched- 
ule must be restored, he said, to meet 
the obligations of the Government. 

“With approximately $600,000,000 
in appropriations outstanding, and 
more likely to be made,” he said, “I 
don’t see how we are ‘going to pay 
next year any more into the war debt 
sinking fund than the 342 per cent re- 
quired by law.” 

He pointed out that approximately 
$10,000,000,000 has been paid into that 
fund since it was established. 
former practice of diverting a per- 
centage of the foreign debt payment to 
the payment of the war debt must be 


discontinued next year, he said, to 
“balance the books.” 
The economic depression, Senator 


Smoot said, is world wide, and not re- 
stricted to the United States. “In my 
opinion it is the result of conditions 
arising out of the World War,” he said, 


The 


“caused by overproduction all over the 
world. Theré has been overproduc- 
tion of sugar, wheat, cattle, automo- 
biles, tractors, copper, and lead. » Pres- 
ent conditions are not like former pan- 
ics, under which foreign nations 
thrived. The same conditions now ex- 
ist all over the world.” 


As a remedy, Senator Smoot said, 
“we will have to regulate our affairs to 
produce what we can sell.” One thing 
which is largely responsible for the 
present condition is the partial pay- 
ment sales plan, he said. High pres- 
sure sales methods, he said, have 
caused people to invest hundreds of 
millions of dollars in goods that they 
could get along without. . 

“When we get rid of this surpls,” 
he declared, “we will be well on the 
road back to prosperity.” 

Senator Smoot denied the necessity 
for an extra session «f Congress to 
meet the problem. “We do not need 
an extra session. All we need is to 
give business a chance and allow the 
country to become equalized.” 


This was accomplished by - 
the addition of a number of examiners 
authorized by the last session of Con 
gress, and it is estimated that the total 
number of pending applications is now 
being decreased at the rate of 1,000 a 
week, Nearly two years, at this rate, 
| will be required before the Patent Of- 
| fice will be able to reduce the accumu= 









| [Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] 





‘Plan for Financing =~ 
Hoover Dam Outlined © 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Arrangement for Construction — 
Considered Unique , a 


ly 
+ 





ae 





t 

The financial plan for Hoover Dam is ~ 
a unique arrangement never before 
vanced for the erection of public works, © 
according to a statement Nov. 14 by the 
| Department of the Interior. 

The plan, it was pointed out, is simi 
jlar to financing an undertaking of this 
nature by a bond issue, when one con- — 
siders the Federal Treasury the parent | 
corporation purchasing the bonds of a 
subsidiary corporation, the Department | 
of the Interior. Congress has delegated © 
to the latter the role of a corporate en= © 
tity promoting, constructing and operat- 
ing the project in a such a manner as to’ 
make the project a self-supporting ente 

orise, “ 
But the arrangement, it was stated, ~ 
has advantages over that of a bond issue, | 
as the item of interest during const : 
tion should be considerably less than 
under # bond issue. ’ 

(The full text of the statement will 

printed in the issue of Now, 17.) 
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Violations Greatly Checked 
But Legislation Needed to 
Curb Quacks, Federal 
Chemist Says 


* 
| only, they have found the practical solu- 
tion of the peace problem. This is far 
from the truth, but it has, coupled with 
the horrors of war, produced pacifist 
groups who believe in.total disarmament, 
or let us say the suppression of the mili- 
tary factor in the life of the country. 


What is needed in this world now“is 
not abolition and intolerauce but tem- 
perance and tolerance in all things, which 
is but another way of applying the spirit 
of limitation of armament to all matters 
relating to international contacts as well 
as to some ipternal problems. The checks 
which have been placed upon too great 
| military expansion, in the form of limi- 





_ More than 23 years of Federal en- 


s checked gross forms of violation in 
food and drug industries but there 

is still need for additional amendatory 
gislation by Congress to rid consumers 
and competitive manufa¢turers of con- 
ditions unfair to them, C. W. Crawford, 
principal chemist in charge of interstate 
supervision, Food, Drug and Insecticide 
Administration, said in an address Nov. 
14. The address was before the House- 


i ti hel t th “ ‘ 
er ieee Samer - Wiley,,| are a totally different conception from 


Widow of a former Chief of the Bureau! disarmament. 3 
I feel that the same realization of 


of Chemistry of Washington, D. C. a 
An authorized summary of the address| the dangers to world peace which may 
follows: | grow out of too great aggression in mat- 


One rather notable omission from the | ‘ets pertaining to the économie factor 


provisions of the law, viewed in the light | has mot been as well appreciated nor 
of modern conditions prevailing in the, S1VeM as much prominence as is the case 
distribution of our food and drug sup-| With the military factor. Military mat- 
plies, is the absencg of any prohibition| ters affect the State first, the individual 











Rivalries in Trade Deseri 
iewed as Stil] | As One of Chief Causes of War To Have Changed 


Far From Perfect Question Demands as Much Attention as Military Angle 
In Any Attempt to Determine Causes of Conflict, 


Admiral Pratt Declares 


| tation of armament, are wise things, but | 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


but even now when many nations sit 
around the council table we find few 
that are willing to make real compro- 
mises and say to each other “after all 
agreement is the thing; agreement is 
much better than haggling over unes- 
sential details.” It is only in this spirit 
that we can hope for success in the fu- 
ture conferences which are to come. The 
| keynote to success must be the willing- 
:nmess to come to reasonable and just 
‘ agreement. * 

Military armament has made few, if 
| any, sacrifices. Armies may have been 
cut down in the interests of economy 
but that condition of mind which exists 
among certain’ naval powers where just 
| agreement is considered essential in the 
‘interest of world peace has not been ar- 
rived among the great military powers. 


Use of Air Forces 
In War Time 


The united air force was born during 
the wer. It believes openly, and says 
so, that the proper method to bring a 
nation to its knees is the complete an- 
nihilation of the enemy and for this 








against false, misleading and fraudulent | later and less directly. 
advertising separate and apart from the| 
labeling of food and drug products. Ad-/| 
vertising did not play as important a! 
part in the scheme of food and drug dis- 
tribution at the time the law was en-| 
acted as it does not. 


Advertising Important | 


I venture to say that most of you 
acquire your first impressions concern- | 
ing new food and drug products coming 
on the market through printed adver- 
tising in the newspapers and magazines, | 
or from billboards, or from radio pro-| 
grams. The law has no jurisdiction | 
whatever over such advertising. It is 
fortunate, however, that the laws en- 
forced by the Federal Trade Commis-| 
Sion to prevent unfair competition do! 
have jurisdiction over this advertising| 
material. The Commission is becoming | 
quite active in proceeding against false, | 
misleading, and deceptive advertising of 
food and drug commodities. 

The primary purpose of the act is to 
contribute to the public health by out-| 
lawing those practices which may have) 
an adverse effect on the health of our 
people. The outstanding provision re- 
garding foods which had a direct bear- 
ing upon the public health is that which! 
defines a food product as adulterated if 
it contains an added deleterious ingre- 
dient which may be harmful to health. 

Fortunately, there are today relatively 
few violations of the provision prohibit- 
ing the use of poisonous substances in 
food in amounts which may be harmful 
to health. We have had to give con- 
siderable attention during the past few 
years, however, to the question of spray, 
materials to combat the codling moth and! 
other insect infestation. 

Vital to Public 

The law’s provisions in regard to drugs 
have a very vital public-health signifi- 
cance. In the first place, the law is de- 
signed to insure the integrity of drugs 
as to composition. A great deal of en- 
forcement work is directed toward in- 
suring that the multitude of drug prep- 
arations on the market are accurately | 
labeled so that the physician can be sure 
of intelligent administration, and the 
health and perhaps even the life of the 
patient may be safeguarded. 

Another provision of the law having 
a very important bearing on _ public 
health is that which defines a drug prod- 
uct as misbranded if it be labeled with 
false and fraudulent curative or thera- 
peutic claims. There are unfortunately 
still on the market occasional prepara- 
tions which are absolutely or practically 
devoid of therapeutic value, but which 
are labeled as effective treatments for 
such diseases as tuberculosis, cancer, 
and pneumonia. 

’ It does not take a great deal of imag- 
ination to see the mischief that may 
be caused by such preparations. In our| 
population there is a great percentage | 
who are addicted to self-medication. I 
do not mean to condemn self-medica- 
tion. Whatever our own personal views 
may be, the fact remains that there is 
nothing in the Food and Drugs Act de-| 
signed to prevent self-medication. On 
the contrary, articles intended for self- 
medication are recognized as legitimate. 

The law requires only that they shall! 
not bear false and fraudulent therapeu- 
tic claims. | 

The greed and avarice of the manu-}| 


He not only defrauds his victims of their | 
money, but jeopardizes their chance of 
recovery. I do not mean to imply that | 
there are not many meritorious patent 


intend to pursue the same course other 


Economic conditions, however, affect ice 2 s verything, 
the individual immediately and directly, a ae a Ange tol a cane pa 
and if not the individual directly, then|}ehind the trenches. It contemplates 
those concerns with whom he does busi-| ¢gmplete annihilation of the enemy. All 
ness. Economic conditions are vital to | other military and naval forees regard 
the individual, and in general it may| 4s -their legitimate targets the com- 
be said he is always on his guard to sce| patant forces of the enemy and do not 
that his standard of living is not lowered include within the scope of their activ-' 
or the trade in which he is engaged is|jties noncombatants. You can readily | 


man or corporation is to get ahead; the | tion must be applied to the air as well 

normal impulse is to look out for his | as to other militaxy forces. 

own interests first and for others after. If we allow unlimited war again to | 

; |ride in the saddle, hatreds may be en-| 

Method f ye Im eehteies | gendered and destruction brought to pass | 

Status of Nation | which will undermine and may come near | 
A nation which wishes to improve i 


ts|to annihilating our present form of | 
world position is, under present condi- 


| civilization. ‘ | 
tions, led rather inevitably to do it at} The moment we accept the idea of | 
the expense of some other nationa 


| | limitation of armament, wé change our | 
group. Therefore, it is apparent that | Standards. With limitation comes the 
if honestly we wish to promote interna- 


idea that agreement is one of the most’! 
tional understanding, tending to peace, | important words which can reused in| 
how important it is to recognize the 


the realm of international relationship, | 
power of the economic. faster and how | 374 the moment that we think if ,terms 
easily it may be turned to upset a sta-| 7 4 co 
ble condition of peace, even when on the |Pe"inereasing value inthe life of States 
sanenanahe and to limitations. If we | ‘Disarmament’ Versus 
‘Limitation of Armament’ 
,l would like again to disabuse any 


minds who may think that the~words 
“disarmament” and “limitation of arma- 


nations have pursued before us, then we 
will have to adopt, with the modifica-j; 
tions demanded by the age, the same, 


SS aes mae age Fi My ment” mean the same thing. I can see 
st, y, , 


re m k | readily how the idea “limitation of arma- | 
defend by force the position we ta f th |ment” has great value but it must carry | 
jam nation negara, the of the wil tthe thought thatthe miter 
in which all the power of the State is strength is not to be reduced beyond 
thrown into organized warfare. With| national existence; on the othe? hand, 
the scientific and industrial advance of | complete i eciiala sash aaamihe kay Alene 





the present age the greatest tendency | ggwn every guard, leave the Nation at 4nd dividends and meet requirements of | telephoned from Oroya and said that 135 


exists for every agency in the State to/the mercy of every other power, great 
be thrown into the maelstrom of we':|or small. Disarmament may be a very| 
once the war starts, and it is only by! pious wish but until the world is a bet- 
the clearest thinking and strongest ef-| ter world than we know today, it is an 
fort on the part of leaders that there | unwise and, unsafe course to pursue. 

is the slightest possibility of this anal Limitation of armament is in keep- 
of affairs being avoided. |ing with the trend of the times, for if| 


War Involves Economic not carried to undue lengths, it tends to 


c we | efficiency; it is not wasteful and it does | 
Factor as Well as Military |work for economy. Further, it has the 


Under present conditions when war be-| effect of introducing standardization in 
comes unlimited, what is the result? | the arms which are limited so that you| 
While a victory may be gained, the price|can lay out your budgets and see from, 
we pay, or the price the world pays, is | year to year what you need and how 
so great that defeat or surrender earlier|}much you can afford to spend for it. 
in the proceedings would have been de-| With those nations which \agree to the | 
sirable. | scheme of limitation it foes have the 

Unless you set not only the military | effect of reducing their expenditures, 
and naval part of your house in order!standardizing their forces and making| 
but the entire establishment of the na- | it easier to provide for the maintenance 


itional State, you may find that even/|0f the forces which it is agreed to main- | 


after you have reduced the chance of|tain, without carrying too great an 
war by limitation of the fighting forces, | overhead, and without creating sus- 
you may have to take heed of wars pro-| picion. 
voked through causes other than those| Neywtrality in Case 
military, and this war may find you with | OF mg , 
the military factor in a depleted con-| f ‘oreign Wars 
dition. While we may have reasonable assur- 
Out of the last war came the idea,ance that we can look forward to a long| 
that arbitration, courts of appeal, and/| period of péace, as far as our relations | 
just laws and decisions must take the| with other peoples are concerned, never- 
place of the war of aggression and that | theless we cannot assure ourselves that 
military forces must be limited in times | War may not happen outside of our own 
of peace to those which can wage a war | country, in which case we may be drawg 
for defense only. By the same token,/in. The experience of the last war in- 
however, the very ideas which have been|dicated very clearly that if the United 
applied to our armed forces principally,| States had not been a naval power to 
perhaps can as well be applied to many|be reckoned with, we might have been 
other factors in our state life. | drawn into the war earlier or might have 
The armament question touches the|been forced to do those things which! 


as a future prospect; it is not present | trality. 
in the everyday life. Economic prob- 
lems affect the State and every individ- 
ual composing it in the present. 





}our neutrality is necessary for our State. 
Eco- | There is one other point: It may be even! 
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bed Utility Declared — 


. \ 


Subsidiary Values 





Federal Trade Commission | 
Told Transactions Make 
Determination 


Accurate 
Of Value Impossible 





The Southeastern Power & Light) 
Company “appreciated” the yalue of its 


security holdings by “basket transac 


tions” as well as by arkitrarily placing 
new valuations on stocks‘or bonds which 
it held, according to testimony given! 
Nov. 14 by Robert J. Ryder, a Commis- | 
sion examiner, at a hearing in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission public utility | 


inquiry. 


Mr. Ryder declared that many of the 
stocks held by the Southeastern company 
had reached it after the original corpo- 
rate forms had been changed so many | 
times that their value was impossible of 
“basket 
transactions,” he said, had enabled con- 
summation of this result because this 


accurate determination. The 


type of transaction consisted of the ac- 
quisition of one corporation which had 
absorbed or had been merged with sev- 
eral others and the others in turn had 
been developed from other mergers, con- 


purpose it advocates bombing, not only | solidations or absorption. 


Books Examined 


The witness spent about four months 
in examination of the Southeastern com- 
pany books and records as they existed 
prior to absorption of that corporation 
by the Commonwealth and Southern Cor- 
poration, a new holding company, he said. 


Mr. Ryder told the Commission that 


|not affected; the normal tendency of a| see that the idea and scheme of limita- the value of the original properties **| Labor Confederation ‘Air Mail to Europe 


small corporations that later were to 
disappear into the larger units which 
were subsidiaries of the Southeastern be- 
came so changed, in so far as book rec+ 


ords were concerned, taht it was impos- | 


sible for him to lay a proper valuation 
in most instances. When these corpora- 
tions were made a part of larger. units, 
he explained, there were exchanges of 
stock, payments of cash or notes, or in 
bonds, or cancellation of accounts receiv- 
able in various forms. The result was, 
he added, that there was no way by 
which the valuations could be traced 
through to an original basis in many in- 


of agreement, arbitration, courts of ap-| stances, but that the final result appeared | 41.0 intervention of thé ministry of gov- 


in the totals. 


Corporations , Created 
Mr. Ryder also testified concerning the 
policies of the Southeastern group as to 
which new servicing corporations were 
created to function for operating eompa- 


nies whose stock it held. He mentioned, | 


among others, the Southeastern Fuel 
Company, the Empire Construction Com- 
pany, the Dixie Construction and the 
Southeastern Realty Company. 


The coal company, he said, acquired 


the standard which is set as safe for ©°al lands and furnished coal to the! 


several subsidiaries under contract 
which enabled it to pay its own expenses 


a sinking fund under bond issues by 
which the coal lands were acquired. The 
other service companies functioned in 


ithe same manner in their relation to 


the operating subsidiaries. 





Tennessee Has Less Than 


900 Confederate Veterans 


State of Tennessee: 

Nashville, Nov. 13. 
State Comptroller Edgar J. Graham 
announced on Nov. 8 that less than 900 
Confederate veterans remain on the pen- 
sion list of the State. Twelve names 
were added at the October meeting of 


‘the Pension Board. 


The names of 79 widows of veterans 
were placed on the list at the time, 
bringing the total of widows to about 
2,700. Four widows were reinstated on 
the list on changing their home back to 
Tennessee. 





|has been limited by an agreement ex- 


tending to 1936, as you know. It is un- 
necessary to repeat the details, but it is 
sufficient to say that the limitation ex- 
tends to all types of naval craft and this 
complete limitation extends now to the 
three nations, Great Britain, Japan and 
the United States. The question which 
concerns so many now is, Shall we build 
to the terms of the treaty or not? 
Whether we build, or whether we do 
not build, will have some effect upon the 
way other nations may look at us, for 
if having made agreements we do not 


we. it 4 s eventually live up to them and do con-} 
facturer of quack cures is- appalling.| Nation and the individuals composing it| violated the stand we took upon neu-| sider thers optional, then when we come. 
}to other conferences this frame of mind! Culveron, Kershaw ,South Caro 
Sufficient naval strength to preserve|of ours will have weight. The people | mil 


are the ones who must, through their 
authorized representatives, make the de- 


medicines truthfully labeled as to ther-| nomic problems are, however, the impor-| more important to decide upon the mer-! cision; the Navy can give you the figures 


apeutic value. 


But there are still far|tant problems to consider if we want) its of a question and to throw our force|and the costs, but it is you who must 


too many fraudulently labeled, worth-| honestly to get at the causes of war and /on the side which we believe to be right | decide, and when you make your decision 


less preparations-on the market. 
Efforts Strongly Contested 


A reason of vital importace for pub- 
lic interest in the Food and Drugs Act 
lies in the fact that attempts are made’! 
from time to time to amend the law in 
Ways which would curtail its effective- 
ness. While the enforcement of the Food 
and Drugs Act for nearly 24 years has| 
brought about an immense improvement 


,are not willing merely to rest content|than it is to be neutral. 


. ] r This reason 
with a partial solution of the ways and | why we should have naval strength is 
means. | more important than the somewhat doc- 
. ae : trinaire way of preserving neutrality. 
Steps Toward Limitation a giher instdase we do reuutee 
Of Armaments naval strength ; in ; sufficient _amount 

In the last 10 years the idea of limi- | if we are to maintain the dignity of a 
tation of armament has taken hold of | 


| great nation. 
the imaginations of certain nations; in|“ d ies s seen ees 
fact it has taken so strong a hold upon| Y®TY ee factor in carrying out 
our wishes. 


If we are drawn into war, | 


you must take full responsibility for 
your acts and not in time of need shift 
the responsibility to the military men 
who then must carry the burden of war 
if it comes. 

It is fair to say that naval strength 


| plays a very important role in the inter- 


relationship of States. It has always 


|the power which we possess would be a| done so in the past, and in the future, as} 


far as now can be seen, naval strength 
will continue to be an essential factor in 





in our food and drug supply, the law) some that they regard the solution of 
has not accomplished the miracle ofthis problem as practically solving the 
changing human nature. problem of war, which is not the case.! 

The most vigorous fight against the | Through reducing the competitive fight in | 
passage of the law was waged in 1905|armaments we greatly reduce the ele-| 
and 1906 by that small element of our | ment of fear and that itself is a potent | 
food and drug manufacturers whose com- | factor in prolonging peace. | 
mercial greed knows no limit and who! Naval armament is the one which has, 
are pleased only with increasing success | given most to the cause of limitation 


During the time of peace the size of| the Nation’s life. While it is not right 
the fleet should not be greater than that! for the naval officer to attempt to frame 


necessary to carry on efficient training|a nation’s policy, nevertheless a .life-| 


and to provide a nucleus about which the|time of naval service does give him a 
strength of the country can muster in a| viewpoint which may be of value to his 


time of emergency. 
The Navy under the London Treaty 


in their commercial ventures, regardless 


-~of whether that success is honestly ob- 


tained or comes from cheating and de-| 
frauding the public. 

This same element exists today, cen- 
stantly alert to take every advantage | 
which presents itself. They chafe under 
the restrictions of the Food and Drugs 
act and they overlook no opoprtunity to 
attempt to secure a special dispensation 
¢ither by legislation or by administra- | 
tive action which will exempt them from | 
the penalties of the law against cheat 
and fraud. 

Where the public does not keep alert! 
to these developments, the danger al-| 
ways exists that these dishonest indi- | 
viduals may secure special legislation | 
under some plausible guise which will 
weaken the Food and Drugs Act and! 





fect instrument for puttifg the high| 
purpose behind it into effect. Several | 
amendments to strengthen it have al- 
ready been enacted and more will be re- 
quired to achieve its purpose. 

An immeasurable amount of good has 
been accomplished by the food and drugs 
law. The act is being enferced today 
more successfully and comprehensively 
then ever before in its 2% years’ his- 
tory, in spite of limited personnel and 
limited funds. \ 

In making this statement, these is no! 
reflection on the splendid work done by 
the *predecessors of those who are now 
charged with the responsibility of en-| 
forcement. With increasing experience | 
in the application of regulatory meas- 
ures, and with the clarification of the law 


Extension of all radio licenses for 
point-to-point, ship, marine and areo- 
nautical uses until Apr. 1, 1931, and of 
all police, fire and experimental visual | 
and relay broadcasting licenses until 
May 1, 1931, was ordered by the Federal 
Radio Commission Nov. 14, in a new 
general order (general order No, 101.) | 

The Commission at the same time 





country, and this viewpoint is not neces- 
sarily militaristic or ultra-conservative. 


Radio Licenses for Airplanes, Ships 
And Police Extended by Commission 





Order Also Includes Point-to-point Service ‘and Visual 
And Relay Experiments 





cified that all licenses covering the op- 
eration of any radio station in Alaska, 
except broadcasting stations, which ex- 
pire between now and June 1, 1931, 
shall be extended until the latter date. 
The customary provisions that the ex- 
tension order shall not be construed as 
a finding or decision by the Commission 
that the continued operation of any 


; a : , ; roe f 
Mileesiotion of the pablia nt for | by numerous court decisions, greater ef- | 


| ficiency in our operations has natur i 

Violations Checked | doused. : ' me bas setyenlty 

More than 23 years’ enforcement of During the fiscal year ended June 30, | 
the Food and Drugs Act has checked | 1930, 63 prosecutions and 571 seizures! 
ree forms of violation in the food and| were made on foods, 49 prosecutions and 
rug industries. But there is still need| 314 seizures on drugs, and 56 prosecu- | 
for additional legislation which will rid| tions and 52 seizures on stock feeds. A 
consumers and competitive manufactur-| grand total of 1,105 prosecutions and 








ers of conditions unfair to them. The/| seizures during a single year is not a| licenses. 


law as originally enacted was not a per-/ record of idleness and procrastination. 


adopted an &mendment to a previous|station serves or will serve the public 
general order (general order 88) relat-|interest, and reserving the right to 
ing to the use of high frequencies and|change the assignments of any station, 
communications channels, deleting the| were included in the new general order. 
final paragraph which dealt with the ex-| The licenses for geophysical, general 


tension of all classes of such licenses experimental, special experimental tem- | 
These provisions, it was| porary services, ships operating below| 


until Dee, 31. 
explained, are superseded by the new/1,500 kilocycles, and amateur stations, 
general order specifying the duration of|the order states, are not affected, and 
the expiration date shal! be as specified 
in the existing licenses, 


In the new order the Commission spe- 












Government's Mark Guides Timbering 











United States Forest Service. 
Trees in national forests which are ready for felling are marked 
by Federal rangers, protection thus being afforded against waste- 
ful timbering. The above photograph shows a forest ranger pre- 
paring to place the official “U. S.” mark on the timber by impact. 
The mark is also placed at the base of the tree, record of the 
authorized felling thus remaining on the stump. 








Dissolved by Peru) Is Expected in Year 


| 


Step Taken to Break Up Re-| Postal Executive Says Op- 
cent Strikes, Government| erators Have Discussed 
Is Advised Contract Proposals 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
;of Americans from the mines and Am- 
|bassador Dearing endeavored through 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ment today that the subject was one 
in which the Department was interested 
}and to which it had given considerable 
‘study. It is understood that Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, Inc., had practically com- 
pleted negotiations with Imperial Air- 
|} ways, Ltd., for a joint operation be- 
tween the United States and Bermuda. 
The status of the project east of Ber- 
}muda is not known to the Department, | 
|} but it would appear that it is naturally 
}a subject in which Aero Postale of 


lernment to secure prompt dispatch of 
|trains. Additional troops arrived at the 
|mines and there was a slight turn for 
| the better. 

At 1 p. m., Nov. 13, Ambassador Dear- 
jing reported that he had again visited 
the minister of government, this time 
}accompanied by his British colleague, 
|and demanded the immediate dispatch of 
the train which was held up at Oroya by 


was stated at the Post Office Depart-' 


AutHorizep Statements ONLY ARE PresenTeD Heretn, BEING 
PustisHep Without ‘CoMMENT BY THE Unirep States DAILY 


| certain industries? 7 
|information available concerning cloth- 


| presented? 


| thing else one uses and buys? 





a strike on the railway at 4 a. m. and| France is interested. 


| had — to ete ~ net Approached on Subject ’ 
gave immediate orders that no force or 
measure be spared to bring the train to| Postmaster ve = - been 
| Lima and safeguard the passengers. | approached on the possibility of trans- | 
| Anoveen Coleal William © Burdett | atlantic air mail, and has indicated an 
¢ 1 interest in any proposal that would speed | 
up the éarrying of ao on 

s . : Assistant Postmaster Genera over 

| the train, 25 being women and children. = 
| He reported that the situation was calm | on a oe eenes See a ee 
‘on the surface. This last train carries |)” h - he E lish kb h ad 
Lall the Americans who wish to come out. either the English or Ene COmceEns, 
but that it realized there was a strong 


Labor Group Dissolved | likelihood that Pan American “Airways, | 





| Americans and foreigners were aboard 











Cotton Inquiry Turns 
To Ginners’ Financing 


At Lima the government met the|the international air transport operators | 
threat of a general strike by declaring | of the United States would cooperate 
the dissolution of the General Confed-| with the international air transport 
‘eration of Laborers of Peru which called | operators of France and England in this 
the strike. The government decreed the} proposed service. 
expulsion from at eT of _——- en 
agitators and established severe penal- | 
ties for all seditious activity. Martial | New Officers Are Elected 
law was declared in the departments o ‘ sae 
Lima and Junia. Practically all com- By Legislators Association 
mercial, industrial and professional State of Ohie: 
| organizations were holding a mass meet- Cleveland, Nov. 14. 
jing in the halls of the Agrarian Society! The American Legislators’ Association, | 
at 4 o’clock on the afternoon of Nov. 13 | at its final session of the fifth annual 
to concert action against communistic | convention held here, elected William B. 
activities of various labor organizations. | Belknap of Goshen, Ky., as its president 
The minister of government assured! for the ensuing year, according to Henry 
Ambassador Dearing that the situation|W. Toll, State Senator of Denver, Colo., 
was well in hand in Lima. The city|and director of the association. 
was outwardly quiet, buses and tram-| The following, including Mr. Belknap, 
ways were not moving, but taxicabs | were chosen as members of the Board 
were operating. of Managers: George Woodward, State 
| Senator of Pennsylvania, first vice presi- 
|dent; Seabury Mastick, State Senator of 
| New York, second vice president; Robert 
|L. Patterson, State Representative of 
| California; Joseph L. Robbins, State Sen- 
ator of South Dakota; Henry M. London, 
| Legislative Reference Director of North 














5 | Carolina; Sanborn Young, State Senator 
Operator Testifies Mills Ar- 
ranged for Loans | 
Columbia, 8. C., Nov. 14.—Fred E.| 
lina oil} 


1 operator, testified today in the in- | 
quiry being conducted by the Federal 
Trade Commission in the cottonseed in- 
dustry under authority of a Senate reso- 
lution introduced by Senator Heflin 
(Dem.), of Alabama. 

Mr. Culvern was questioned as to ad- 
| vances made by oil mills to ginners and 
said that his companies had made be- 
tween 25 and 30 of these advances this 
year. . 

He said he thought that in many in- 
stances* the ginriers had nowhere else 
they could get the money from, due to 
existing financial conditions. 

He said he thought loans from oil mills 
had made it possible for some of them | 
|to put in new gins. 
| Where a mill makes an advance to a! 
ginner, he said, it expects the ginner, to 
se his seed to the mill at prevailing | 
market prices. He said that his mills had 
never solicited this business and only 
made adyances where they had been so- 
licited by the ginners. 

Mr. Culvern’said the mills bought car- 
lots of seed, their condition and charac- 
ter to be determined at the mill destina- 
tion, and sold to the refiner, the condi- 
tion and character of the products to be 
determined at the refinery destination. 

Examination of B. F. Taylor, secretary 
of the South Carolina division of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association, 
was concluded yesterday afternodn, 


Use of Island by Boston 


Needs Sanction of Congress |] Patio Lawnexce 
Congressional authorization will be| — agg Mamaqes 
necessary to enable the Department of | OnN W. DAVIS 
War to transfer Governor’s Island in W. M, Rirrer 
Boston harbor to that city for use as a Mrs. J. BorpeEN HARRIMAN 
municipal airport, the Secretary of War, Josern 8. FRELINGHUYSEN 
Patrick J. Hurley, stated orally Nov, 13. Mrs, LeRoy Sprincs 
Request that the island be transferred F. Trusee DAVISON 
to the city was made recently to both| , P, Witson 
President Hoover and the Secretary of | Victor WHITLOCK 
War by Mayor James M. Curley, of Bos- | C. G. MARSHALL 
ton. = Met, 
WiLLarp SAULSBURY 
A preposed law to effect thetransfer 
is now being drafted, said Secretary | Guonee F. Poates 
Hurley, and will be submitted to the Joun W. WEEKS 
| University or CHICAGO 


- JAY Jerome WILLIAMS 
F Vice President 
C. G. MarsHALL 
News Manager 
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chairman of the House and Senate Com- 
mittees concerned with the matter upon 
the convening of Congress in December. 
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Help of Women «4 





| Sought in Drive 


To Aid Jobless 


Assistance in Community 
Projects Is Sought in Ap- 


peal by Dr. Gilbreth. of 
Emergency Group 








[Continued from Page 1.} 
Repair of the Home,” prepared by the 
Bureau of Standards. Have you made 
a survey of renovation or addition to 
furnishings and equipmegt in your 
home? There will soon be available a 
pamphlet on this subject which % being 
prepared by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. Do you need sémeone to talk 
with about all this? Every home éco- 
nomics woman in the colleges, schools, 
industries, and home centers is ready 
and glad to help in this emergency. If 
these have not been directly approached 
and urged to make their’ information 
avaiiable, it is your job to see that this 
is done. Has your library collected all 
the books which will be helpful toward 
wise budgeting and spending? Has 


}each teacher, group leader and lecturer 
;}on home management, nutrition, cloth, 


ing, ete., shifted that part of her course 
which is needed now so that it is being 
All of these will help you 
to know what size and type income make 
spending now advisable, and what wise 
spending is. 
Aid Your Community 

What is being done in your community 
to insure relief? Who is responsible 
that no one shall lack adequate housi 
and nutrition? Are the local papers oly 
operating by emphasizing the numbe 
of cubic feet of air every person needs 


| to breathe and the essentials to an ade- 


quate diet? Doés your community know 
each day which foods are plentiful and 
cheap, which foods if eaten will help 
Is the same sort of 


ing and household equipment, and every- 
Have you 
urged your manufacturers not to dis- 
charge workers and to explain to you 
how you can help there? 

Who is looking out for your babies 
and pre-school children, and have you 
supported the institutions which do this 
to meet an expanded need? Perhaps 
this has been done through your Com- 
munity Chest. Perhaps-there is need 
for supplementing throug a funda which 
will enable them to pay for needed re- 
pair work or a larger staff. Who is 
looking out for the school children, mak- 
ing sure that everyone has food, cloth- 
ing and books, preferably through an 
opportunity to have the money earned 
by the family to supply these? Is there 
adequate provision for the young women 
who are not living at home, and are you 
sure that not one is lacking in the es- 
sentials for a self-respecting life? Who 
is looking out for the older women? 


Lend Jobless Aid 


Is there an adequate employment bu- 
reau which clears every opportunity for 


|a job through to the person who most 
jneeds that job among the group of ap- 
| plicants who are capable of doing it? 


If you will answer these questions and 
act on the result of your answers, there 
can be no doubt but that the local situa- 


| tions everywhere will be so handled that 


the employment problem will be solved. 


If you need any advice we can give, 


write to us at the Commerce Building 
in Washington. If you have any ad- 
vice that will help us, write here also. 

One work as to maintaining morale— 
everything that can be done to get facts 
and put these facts at the disposal of 
the country is being done. Everything 
that can be done to stimulate sugges- 
tion, evaluate these and act upon them, 
if they prove good, is being done. There 
is plenty of money, plenty of food, and 
relief will be provided. The Govern- 
ment, the industries and individuals all 
are being informed of the employment 


a 


| problem and urged to share in its solu- 


tion. There is no cause for fear or 
hysteria. There is every cause for sym- 
pathetic cooperative action. 

PAAR PELL 
of California; Scott Fitzhugh, State Sen- 
ator of Tennessee; Paul McKennon, State 
Senator of Arkansas; Gordon Cox, State 
Representative of North Dakota; John 
A. Chambliss, State Senator of Tennes- 
see, and Milton G. Lightner, State Repre- 
sentative of Minnesota. 
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Senate Inquiry 


Continued Into | 
Inquiry Will Present Most Com-| 


Colorado Voting | plete Data Ever Gathered, | 


He Says 
Expenditures of $35,000) ‘ nee, 
|Health and Protection, beginning Nov. | 
In Primary and $10,750 |i? will, in i chines of Fresident. 
* oover, have lai efore it the most) 
In General Ca mpaign |complete survey ever undertaken in the 
Shown by Testimony 
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The President's Day | 
At the Executive Offices 
Nov. 14 


2831) 
Court Concludes; 
Taking Testimony 
In Paekers’ Case 


Oral Argument to Start Dee, 
1 on Evidence Presented £ 
Regarding Modification — 
Of Trade Restrictions 


» 
'President Praises 


Child Conference|} Members of the Senate and House 


Seventy-second Congress 
. « ings‘ are held regularly on. Tuesday 


% * iday of each week.) 
| ae . nhs Chairman of the 


/ * : 
is Ae : ‘ “We x ; States Board of Mediation, 
(Preliminary List Compiled by William Tyler Page, Clerk of the House) United ei slow: called to.sive the 
Na a a ee F President data for his annual message 

5: s -cester. t ongress. 
pun Tacorme SoMek” ° 330 .. m.—Barclay H. Warburton, 
Edith Nourse Rogers*, Lowell. of New York, called. Subject of con- 
. A. Piatt Andrew*, Gloucester, 


ee Te era Engaged with 

. William P. Connery, $r.*, Lynn. Remainder of day.—lngie: 
~ Brederick W: Dallinger*, Cambridgs: secretarial staff and in answering mail 
. Charles L. Underhill*, Somerville, correspondence. 
. John J. Douglass*, Boston. 
. George Holden Tinkham*, Boston, 
. John W. McCormack*, Boston, 
. Robert Luce*, Waltham. 
Richard B. Wigglesworth*, Milton: 
Joseph W. Martin, jr.*, North Attle- | 

boro. 
Charles L. Gifford*, Cotuit. 


MICHIGAN 


- Robert H. Clancy*, Detroit. 
. Earl C. Michener*, Adrian. 
. Joseph L: Hooper*, Battle Creek, 
. John C. Ketcham*, Hastings. 
. Carl E. Mapes*, Grand Rapids. 
- Seymour H. Person, Lansing, 
[Grand M. Hudson] 
. Jesse P. Wolcott, Port Huron. 
[Louis C. Cramton] 
. Bird J. Vincent*, Saginaw. 
. James C. McLaughlin*, Muskegon, 
. Roy 0. Woodruff*, Bay City. 
. Frank P. Bohn*, Newberry. 
. W. Frank James*, Hancock. 
. Clarence J. McLeod*, Detroit. 
/. MINNESOTA 
. Vietor Christgau*, Austin. 
. Frank Clague*, Redwood Falls. 
August H. Andresen*, Red Wing, 
. Melvin J. Maas*, St. Paul. 
W. I. Nolan*, Minneapolis. 
. Harold Knutson*, St. Cloud. 
. Paut J. KvALE*, Benson. 
- William A. Pittenger*, Duluth. 
Conrad G. Selvig*, Crookston. 
. Godfrey G. Goodwin*, Cambridge, 


MISSISSIPPI 
. John E. Rankin*, Tupelo. 
Wall Doxey*, Holly Springs. 
. W. M. Whittington*, Greenwood. 
. Jef Busby*, Houston. 
Ross A. Collins*, Meridian. 
Robert S. Holl*, Hattiesburg. 


° . Perey E. Quin*, McComb. 
House of Representatives ee 


| 8. James W. Collier*, Vicksburg. 
Republicans in roman (218); Democrats in italic (216); Farmer-Labor in | ‘ 
Those marked * served in the Seventy-first Congress, -Those | ' MISSOURI 
Whole number, 435. Predecéssors of . M. A. Romjue*, Macon. 


2. Ralph F. Lozier*, Carrollton. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The. President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 


The White Heuse Conference on Child | 
Senators, by States: 


Republicans in roman. (48); Democrats in italic (47); Farmer-Labor in SMALL 
, CAPITALS (1). 
Alabama—Hugo Black and John H. nkhead. 
Arizona—Henry F. Ashurst and Carl Hayden. 
Arkansas—Joseph T. Robinson and Thaddeus H. Caraway. 
California—Hiram W.'Johnson and Samuel M. Shortridge. 
Colorado—Charles W. Waterman and Edward P. Costigan. 
Connecticut—Hiram Bingham and Frederic C, Walcott. 
Delaware—Daniel O. Hastings and John G. Tbwnsend Jr. 
Florida—Duncan U. Fletcher and Park Trammeil. 
Georgia—William J. Harris and Walter F. George. 
Idaho—William E. Borah and John Thomas. 
IUinois—Otis F. Glenn and J. Hamilton Lewis. 
Indiana—James E. Watson and Arthur R. Robinson. 
Jowa—Smith W. Brookhart and L. J. Dickinson. 
Kansas—Arthur Capper and George McGill. 
Kentucky—Alben W. Barkley and M. M. Logan. 
Louisiana—Edwin S. Broussard and Huey P. Long. 
Maine—Frederick Hale and Wallace H. White Jr. 
Maryland—Millard E. Tydings and Phillips Lee Goldsborough. 
Massachusetts—David I. Walsh and Marcus A. Coolidge. 
Michigan—James Couzens and Arthur H. Vandenberg. 
Minnesota—HENRIK SHIPSTEAD and Thomas D. Schall. 
Mississippi—Pat Harrison and Hubert D. Stephens. 
Missouri—Harry B. Hawes and Roscoe C. Patterson. 
Montana—Thomas J. Walsh and Burton K. Wheeler. 
Nebraska—George W. Norris and Robert B. Howell. 
Nevada—Key Pittman and Tasker L. Oddie. 
New Hampshire—George H. Moses and Henry W. Keyes. 
New Jersey—Hamilton F. Kean and Dwight W. Morrow. 
New Mexico—Sam G. Bratton and Bronson Cutting. 
New York—Royal S. Copeland and Robert F. Wagner. 
North Carolina—Lee S. Overman and Josiah W. Bailey. 
North Dakota—Lynn J. Frazier and Gerald P. Nye. 
Ohio—Simeon D. Fess and Robert J. Bulkley. 
Oklahoma—Elmer Thomas and Thomas P. Gore. 
Oregon—Charles L. McNary and Frederick Steiwer. 
Pennsylvania—David A. Reed and James J. Davis. 
Rhode Island—Jesse H. Metealf and Felix Hebert. 
South Carolina—Ellison D. Smith and James F. Byrnes. 
South Dakota—Peter Norbeck and W. J. Bulow. 
Tennessee—Kenneth McKellar and Cordell Hull. 
Texas—Morris Sheppard and Tom Connally. 
Utah—Reed Smoot and William H. King. 
Vermont—F rank L. Greene and Porter H. Dale. 
Virginia—Claude A. Swanson and Carter Glass. 
Washington—Wesley L. Jones and C. C. Dill. 
West Virginia—Henry D. Hatfield and M. M. Neely. 
Wisconsin—Robert M. La Follette Jr. and John J. Blaine. 
Wyoming—John R. Kendrick and Robert D. Cary. 


| United States covering all phases of the | 
| child problem. 
“We have next week the Conference | 
Denver, Colo., Nov. 14.—Still refusing | on Child Health and Protection,” said 
to recede from their stand taken Thurs-| the President. 
day that the Senate Campaign Expense| «The Governors have appointed their 
favetgetang Commie en rush | elgpigeing varias eevee de 
} s e ; ~| gates as well as dele s fr -| 
tivities, five leaders of the organization | palities and aiaociotaina interested. i 
that directed the campaign of George H. | “So far over 2,500 delegates have been | 
Shaw, candidate for the Senate defeated appointed. Some 16 months ago I an-| 
pe Da elke on tie wikeet ok. monneey ti er of — Confer- | 
ns 2S s 0 p ~| ence. number of committees were 
paigy atthe gpening session, (ok the | apyented for research, gnd Investigation 
t { 3 > ‘ ~|}and now total over 1,2 members cov- | 
oe ete ae es ee ple — | oe every field and phase of child prob- | 
ys s N) +), ~ | lems, \ 
kota, the chairman, and Dale (Rep.), of | “Th ; . | 
pra aA A : a e committees will be able to lay | 
nen = Ccleraae katings = | Datore this Conference the most com- |} 
Th ao ae it Paul W. Lee. of Den-| Plete survey ever placed before this | 
ae as ea f Mr Shaw, also took | Country on all questions relating to chil- | 
a." petal ge pin into the record a|“'en’s health and protection covering all | 
brief in support of the contention that| Problems, including deficient and delin- 
the Countian could not probe the pri- | Went children, * enable eran 
coe : Ese ns : {to come to conclusions on the material | 
poser ee of a defeated gathered. Those conclusions will have | 
a ‘W. Hahn : f Fort Grete Va |a@ very important effect in the activities | 
spancineg a Mr. Shaw’s pieueilen the | of eae and municipalities on these 
first. witness called Thursday, and one nd aes i. PF eg Cae dat a gis 
those refusing to testify concerning the! i ra - pes | atv i ats sri | 
primary campaign, testified on his return | Dever ak on oo cation, it “the subie t 
to the stand today that approximately | 2 BO Seek Renter ee ieee mioneeeee | 
$35,000 had been spent: in the primary | * 


The taking of testimony in the pack- 
ers’ case, in which Armour & Company 
and Swift & Company are seeking modi- {| 
fication of the restrictions imposed upon ~ 
them by the packers’ consent decree 6 
1920, was concluded on Nov. 14. The — 
hearing before Justice Jennings Baile 
‘of the Supreme Court of the Distric 
of Columbia began on Oct. 7, evidencé 
given by several hundred witnesses hav- 
ing been placed in the record. 

Justice Bailey told counsel represent- 
ing the packers, the Department of Jus- 
tice, and the National and the American 
Wholesale Grocers Associations that he 
would hear their oral argument on thé 
significance of the evidence and the law 
involved beginning Dec. 1. Briefs will 
be received in the meantime, 

‘oorge M. Pritchard Packers Business Methods 
(George M Five witnesses were called by Frank 
North Dakota J. Hogan, counsel for the packers, at 
ar | Forks the brief closing session to give rebut 
. Olger B. Burtness™, Gran Orks. ital téstimony pertaining to methods em- 
. Thomas Hall*, Bismarck. — ployed by Armour & Company and 
3. James H. Sinclair*, Kenmare. Swift & Company in determining prices 
Ohi of their products and sending out price 
10 lists to their salesmen. These witnesses 
. Nicholas Longworth*, Cincinnati. denied statements that Armour and 
2. William E. Hess*, Cincinnati. Swift had agreements or understandings 
. Byron B. Harlan, Dayton. with competitors in connection with the 
F [Roy G. Fitzgerald] fixing of prices. : 
. John L, Cable*, Lima. Homer G. Petit, manager of an Are 
. Frank C. Kniffin, Napoleon. mour creamery at Superior, Nebr., de- 
(Charles J. Thompson] nied that he had ever made a statement 
. James G. Polk, Highland. |that Armour & Company had $1,000,- 
{Charles C. Kearns] 000 to put over the “service at cost” . 

. Charles Brand*, Urbana. | method of collecting cream. He also 
- Grant E. Mouser, jr.*, Marion. | told how-his company lost all of its 
. Wilbur M. White, Toledo. independent buyer stations in the vicin- 
W. W. Chalmers] ity of Superior shortly after the adop- 

. Thomas A. Jenkins*, Ironton, | 

Mell G. Underwood*, New Lexington. 


tion of this plan. 
r | Swift & Company salesmen are given 
’ Arthur P. Lamneck, Columbus. : 
[John C. Speaks] 


; permission to ‘*shade” prices to a reas 
/ sonable extent, and are instructed to 
William L. Fiesinger, Sandusky. leet better prices than those containe! 
[Joe E. Baird] |in weekly price lists furnished them, if 
Francis Seiberling*, Akron. | possible, A. J.. Harris, branch-house man- 
C. Ellis Moore*, Cambridge, | ager for Swift & Company at Amarilla, 
Cc. B. McClintock*, Canton. Tex., testified. Mr. Harris said that the 
Charles West, Granville. | prices charged by other packers are not 
[William M. Morgan] 
Frank Murphy*, Steubenville. 


| 42, James M. Mead*, Buffalo. 
43. Daniel A. Reed*, Dunkirk. 


North Carolina 
1. Lindsay Warren*, Washington. 
2. John H. Kerr*, Warrenton. 
Charles L. Abernethy*, New Bern. 
Edward W. Pou*, Smithfield. 
Frank Honcock*, Oxford. | 
J. Bayard Clark*, Fayetteville. 
Walter Lambeth, Thomasville. 
[Hinton James] | 
L. Doughton*, 
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Robert Laurel 


Springs. : ee ‘ 
Alfred L. Bulwinkle+, Gastonia. 
[Charles A. Jonas] 
Zebulon Weavert, Asheville. 
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Republican National Senatorial Cam- 
“The cash, strange as it may seem, . “i ss 
Decides Country Was Not! 


| 

| 

gnpsien in whith Mr. Shaw defeated | sia cae | 

Germany Absolved | 

paign Committee, Mr. Hahn told the} | 
Committee, and the remainder) was do- | 
came to us eg bag m Vecaae ee | 

he ¢ i ras $s itter ‘ | “ \ 

the campaign was so bitter that friends o Responsible for Black | 

Tom and Kingsland Fires | 


illiam V. Hodges for the nomination 
of the majority party, and $10,750 in the 
Of Blame for Two 
Sabotage Incidents. 
nated by. three individuals. abo age neiden S| 
Use of Names Refused | 
Mr. Shaw objected to use of their names | 
for fear of offending the opposing can- 
| SMALL CAPs (1). 
marked 7 served in a previous Congress. 


general election campaign. Of this lat- 
Concerning the primary campaign | | 
didate. They heard an investigation | 
incoming Members in brackets. 


00 UD ee 


ter amount, $10,000 was furnished by the | 
funds, the witness said: Mixed Claims Commission | 
might be undertaken of campaign expen- | 


AIR Oe 


considered in determining Swift’s prices. 


ditures and they did not want to be-| 
Reductions By Salesmen 


[Continued from Page 1. 
come involved in that. The next week I on 6 4 


received some money.” 
The headquarters for Mr. Shaw’s cam- 


paign also paid off some $8,000 or $9,000 | 
of bills contracted by various clubs sup- | 


porting his nomination, for which they 
had no funds. 

The other leaders who had refused to 
testify at first and were to weturn to the 
stand today were Leonard Anderson, 
Brush, Colo., attorney; L. D. Mowry, Den- 


ver, attorney; Charles R. Enos, Denver, | 


attorney, and W. R. Weeks, Denver, oil 
man. 

After these witnesses 
statements Nov. 13, Senator Nye spoke 
on the Committee’s activities. He dis- 
agreed with the position taken by the 
witnesses and said that, in his opinion, 


the purpose of its activities was to ob-! 
tain facts concerning the various primary | 


and general election practices in the dif- 
ferent States and present these facts to 
the Senate for guidance in the prepara- 


tion and adoption of remedial legisla-, 


tion. 
The Senator asked Mr. Weeks if he 
knew a jail sentence had been served by 


Harry Sinclair for defying a Senate Com- | 
Mr. Weeks replied that he had! 
and asked if tlg2 question was a threat. | 


mittee, 


Senator Nye replied that it was not. 
Utility Activities Considered 

Senator Nye questioned witnesses re- 
garding reported activities of the Public 
Service Company of Colorado, a Citfes 
Service subsidiary, on behalf of Mr: 
Shaw, who is a 
general counsel for the company. Mr. 
Hahn denied that either of the utilities 
had, to his knowledge, used funds in 
support of Mr, Shaw. Nine officials and 
employes of the company have been sub- 
poenaed. 

John R. Coen, Chairman of the Re- 
publican State Central Committee, testi- 
fied that his headquarters had spent $42,- 
384 in the general election campaign and 
had received $42,733. Mr. Coen, who has 
been State Chairman for six years, criti- 
cized the primary system and recom- 
mended a return to the practice of elect- 
ing Senators by the State Legislatures. 
The present system, he told the Commit- 
lee, is corrupting the electorate. 

Senator Dale said that probably a re- 
turn to that system, necessitating a con- 
stitutional amendment, would probably 
be impossible. Mr. Coen then suggested 
that a closely guarded party caucus 
would be less susceptible to corruption 
and contamination of great wealth than 
the present popular primary system. 

The Committee expects to conclude its 
hearings here today, Nov. .14. It will 
reopen its Nebraska hearings at Lincoln 
on Nov. 17. 


International Contacts 
By .Radio World-wide 


[Continued from Page 1.4 

‘gin a_ship-to-shore service in the At- 
imtic, inaugurated one year ago, which 
makes possible telephone conversations 
between radio-telephone-equipped vessels 
on the high seas and telephones in the 
United States, he continues. Vessels so 
equipped are the “Leviathan,” “Homeric,” 
“Majestic” and “Olympic.” 

Projection of the ship-to-shore service 
in the Pacific now is being undertaken 
by the A. T. & T., said Mr. Shoup. A 
subsidiary corporation, called Trans- 
pagific Communications, ‘Ltd., has been 
established to care for the radiotele- 
phonic business in the Pacific, he said. 

The countries with which telephonic 
communication is now available from 


the United States were enumerated by! 


Mr. Shoup as follows: 

Argentina, Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Chile, Cuba, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Danzig (independent), Denmark, 
Finland, France, Germany, Gibraltar, 
Great Britain, Hungary, Irish Free 
State, Italy, Lithuania, “Luxemburg, 
Mexico, Morocco (Spanish Zone), The 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Uruguay, And 
Vatican City. 

The A. T. & T., said Mr. Shoup, has 
begun installation of a new type of sub- 
marine cable of very high resistance, 
called permall gy, across the Atlantic, 
principally for telephonic use. He ex- 
plained that this cable, to cost $15,- 
000,000, will have one channel - for 
speech and several telegraphic circuits 
for code. 
radio is subject to the vagaries of the 


elements and at times is disturbed by 
interference. 


had read their | 


vice president and the| 


| employed by Germany were actually re- 
| sponsible for setting fire to the proper- 
ties the destruction of which is the basis 
of these claims. : 

The questions involved are questions 
of fact. The evidence offered in sup-| 
port of these claims is circumstantial in | 
both cases, but on this point the Com-! 
imission holds that it “does not need 
|direct proof, but on the evidence as} 
submitted we could hold Germany re- 
sponsible if, but only if, we are reason- | 
ably convinced that the fires occurred | 
in some way through the acts of certain | 
German agents.” The evidence relied | 
upon by the claimants is analyzed and 
reviewed with considerable detail in the 
decision, and the conclusion reached by 
the Commission is— 

“In the Kingsland case we find upon} 
| the evidence that the fire was not caused 
by any German agent. 

“In the Black Tom case we are not 
convinced that the fire was not attribut- | 
able to Hinsch and Kristoff, though we 
are convinced that it was not attribut- 
able to Witzke or Jahnke. But we are 
|quite a long way from being convinced 
that the fire was caused by any German 
agent. 

“We therefore decide both cases in fa- 
vor of Germany.” 

By prearrangement between the Ger- | 
man and American members of the Com- | 
mission this decision has been communi- 
cated .coincidently to the Secretary of | 
State of the United States and the Min- 
|ister for Foreign Affairs of Germany. 


Milk-borne Epidemics 
Fewest in Large Cities 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
; munities, the importance of having pas- 
|teurized and wholesome milk is self- 
evident. 

Diseases involved in milk-borne epi- 
demics are as follows: Diphtheria, dysen- | 
tery, gastro-enteritis, paratyphoid, polio- | 

| myelitis, scarlet fever, sceptic sore 
| throat, typhoid fever, and undulant fever. 
During the six-year period surveyed with | 
reference to milk-borne epidemics, 34 
epidemics of scarlet fever and 22 of scep- 
tic sore throat occurred. 

| Bovine tuberculosis is being brought | 
| under control and thereby the problem 
of human infection with the bovine| 
| strains is being solved. Already large | 
| areas have been freed of the disease and | 
| at present there are over 27,000,000 cat- 
i tle under official supervision. In June 
986,607 cattle were tested. 

The diseases surveyed by the commit- 
tee traceable to impure milk woyld under | 
natural conditions prove a serious men-| 
ace to health, but the imminent hazard | 
has been removed by measures imposed | 
by municipalities, generally, and exacted 

| by. all responsible milk distributors to! 
safeguard the milk against all possible! 
contamination and infections. However, 
residents of small cities and rural areas | 
do not enjoy the full security against | 
the danger since preventive measures, es- | 
pecially pasteurization, are not observed 
as fully as they are in large centers. | 

The committee recommends that pas- 
teurization be required wherever prac- 
ti¢able, that producers, control and edu-| 
cational officials cooperate to give prom- | 
ise of the best and most lasting results, 
and that the State assume responsibility 
in milk control where local control is. 
absent. 


Three Nations Supporting 


American Armament Plan ! 
| 'Phree nations have been siding’ with} 
|the United States in opposition to the | 
budgetary limitation of armaments, ace | 
| cording to information obtained from the | 
Department of State. 
| These nations are Germany, Sweden | 
|and The Netherlands, and their opposi- 
|tion was expressed at the last session 
,of the Preparatory Commission on Dis- | 
armament. Since that time, however, the 
| Department of State has received dis- | 
| patches from the American Ambassador 
to Belgium, Hugh S, Gibson, who is| 
| chief American delegate at Geneva, that} 
‘Italy is also supporting the American | 
| position, 
| The American position against the lim- | 


| bassador Gibson Nov. 11. (The full text 
| of his address was printed in the issue 
}of Nov. 13.) 
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Alabama 


John McDuffie*, Monreeville. 
. Lister Hill*, Montgomery. 

- Henry B. Steagall*, Ozark. 

. Lamav Jeffers*, Anniston. 

. La Fayette L. Patterson*, Dadeville. | - 
. William PB. Oliver*, Tuscaloosa. 
Miles C. Allgood*, Allgood. 

. Edward B. Almon*, Tuscumbia. 
George Huddleston*, Birmingham. 
- William B. Bankhead*, Jasper. 


Arizona 
(At Large) 
Lewis W. Douglas*, Phoenix. 


Arkansas 


. William J. Driver*, Osceola. 
. John E. Miller, Searcy. 


{Pearl Peden Oldfield] 


. Claude A. Fuller*, Eureka Springs. 


Effiegene Wingo*, De Queen. 


. Heartsill Ragon*, Clarksville. 


D. D. Glover*, Malvern. 


. Tilman B. Parks*, Camden. 


California 


. Clarence F. Lea*, Santa Rosa. 
. Harry L. Englebright*, Nevada City. 
. Charles F. Curry Jr., Sacramento. 
Florence P. Kahn*, San Francisco. 
Richard J. Welch*, San Francisco. 
. Albert E. Carter*, Oakland. 

. Henry E. Barbour*, Fresno. 

. Arthur M. Free*, San Jose. 


W. E. Evans*, Glendale. 


. Joe Crail*, Los Angeles. 
. Phil D. Swing*, El Centro. 


Colorado 


. William R. Eaton*, Denver. 
2. Charles B. Timberlake*, Sterling. 
3. Guy U. Hardy*, (anon City. 


. Edward T. 


. Richard P. Freeman*, New London. 
3. John Q. Tilson*, New 


Taylor*, 
Springs. 


Connecticut 


Augustine Lonergant, Hartford 
_ LE. Hart Fenn] 


Haven. 


. William L. Tierney, Greenwich. 


(Schuyler Merritt] 


5. E. W. Goss*, Waterbury. 


Delaware 
(At Large) 
Robert G. Houston*, Georgetown. 


Florida 


. Herbert J. Drane*, Lakeland. 
2. R. A. Green*, Starke. 

. Tom A, Yon*, Tallahassee. 

. Ruth Bryan Owen*, Miami. 


Georgia 


. Charles G. Edwards*, Savannah. 
2. FE. E. Cox*, Camilla. 


Charles R. Crisp*, Americus, 


. William C. Wright*, Newnan. 


Robert Ramspeck*, Decatur. 
Samuel Rutherford*, Forsyth. 


. Malcolm C. Tarver*, Dalton, 


Charles H. Brand*, Athens. 


. John S. Wood, Canton. 


10, 
11, 
12, 


[Thomas M. Bell} 
Carl Vinson*, Milledgeville. 
William C. Lankford*, Douglas. 
William W. Larsen*, Dublin. 


Idaho 


. Burton L. French*, Moscow. 
2. Addison T. Smith*, Twin Falls, 


Illinois 


. Oscar De Priest*, Chicago. 
2. Morton D. Hull*, Chicago. 
3. Edward A. Kelly, Chicago. 


[Elliott W. Sproul] 


. Harry P. Beam, Chicago. 


[Thomas A. Doyle] 


. Adolph J. Sabath*, Chicago. 
. James T. Igoe*, Chicago. 
. Leonard W. Schuetz, Chicago. 


(M. A. Michaelson] 


. Peter C. Granata, Chicago. 


9, 
10, 
11. 
12, 
13, 
14, 
15. 


Greater stability results from | itation of armaments by budgetary ex- | 16. 
the use of cables, he explained, because | penditure was outlined at Geneva by Am-|17, 


18. 
19, 
20. 


[Stanley Henry Kunz] 
Fred A. Britten*, Chicago. 
Carl R. Chindblom, Chicago, 
Frank R. Reid*, Aurora. 

Johp, T. Buckbee*, Rockford, 
William R. Johnson*, Freeport, 


John C. Allen*, Monmouth. 


Burnett M. Chiperfield*, Canton. 
William E. Hull*, Peoria. 
Homer W. Hall*, Bloomington. 


William P. Holaday*, Georgetowf. 


Charles Adkins*, Decatur. 
Henry T. Raincy*, Czrroliton, 


Glenwood 


| 


21. J. Earl Majort, Hillsboro. 


. Arthur H. Greenwood*, Washington. 


2. B. M. Jacobsen, Clinton, | 
| 


1. W. P. Lambertson*, Fairview. 
3. Harold McGugin, Coffeyville. 
. Homer Hoch*, Marion. 
. James G. Strong*, Blue Rapids. 
. Charles I. Sparks*, Goodland. 


. Clifford R. Hope*, Garden City. 
. William A. Ayres*, Wichita. 


. A. J. May, Prestonsburg. 


. Charles Finley*, Williamsburg. 


. Paul H. Maloney, New Orleans. 


3. Numa F. 
4, John N. Sandlin*, Minden. 
5. Riley J. Wilson*, oe 

3. Bolivar E. Kemp”, 

. Rene L. DeRouen*, Ville Platte. 
. James B. Aswell*, Natchitoches. 


. Carroll L, Beedy*, Portland. 
2, Donald B, Partridge, Norway. : 


3. Vineent L. Palmisano*, Baltimore. 
4, J. Charles Linthicum*, Baltimore. 
5. Stephen W. Gambrill*, Laurel. 

3, David J. Lewist, Cumberland. 


[Frank M. Ramey] 


2. Charles A. Karch, East St. Louis. 


[Ed. M. Irwin] 


3. William W. Arnold*, Robinson. 
4. Claude V. Parsons*, Golconda. 


. Kent E. Keller, Ava. 
[Edward E. Denison] 
(At Large) 
Richard Yates, Springfield. 
William H. Dieterich, Beardstown. 
[Ruth Hanna McCormick] 


. Jacob L. Milligan*, Richmond. 
. David Hopkins*, St. Joseph. 
. Joseph B. Shannon, Kansas City. 


[Edgar C. Ellis] 


. C. C. Dickinson}, Clinton. 


[Thomas J. Halsey] 


. Samuel C. Majory, Fayette. 


(John W. Palmer] 


. William L. Nelson*, Columbia. 
9. Clarence Cannon*, Elsberry. 

. Henry F. Niedringhaus*, St. Louis. 
. John J. Cochran*, 
2. Leonidas C. Dyer*, 


St. Louis. 
St. Louis. 


3. Clyde Williams+, Hillsboro. 


Indiana 


. John W. Boehne Jr., Evansville. 
{Harry E. Rowbottom] 


. Eugene B. Crowe, Bedford. i 

, [James W. Dunbar] 

. Harry C. Canfield*, Batesville. 

. Cortland C. Gillen, Greencastle. 
[Noble J. Johnson] 

. William H. Larrabee, New Palestine. 
[Richard N. Elliott] 


. Louis Ludlow*, Indianapolis. 
. Albert H. Vestal*, Anderson. 
9. Fred S. Purnell*, Attica. 
. William R. Wood*, La Fayette. 


. Glenn Griswold, Peru. 
[Albert R. Hall] 
. David Hogg*, Fort Wayne. 


3. Samuel B. Pettengill, South Bend. | 


{Andrew J. Hickey] 


Iowa 
. W. F. Kopp*, Mount Pleasant. 


[F. BD. Letts ] 


. T. J. B. Robinson*, Hampton. 

. Gilbert N. Haugen*, Northwood. 

. Cyrenus Cole*, Cedar Rapids. 

. C. William Ramseyer*, Bloomfield. 

. Cassius C. Dowell*, Des Moines. 

. Lloyd Thurston*, Osceola. 

9. Charles E. Swanson*, Council Bluffs. 
10. L. J. Dickinson*, Algona. 
11. 


Ed H. Campbell, Battle Creek. 


we 


vs 


Kansas 
U. S. Guyer*, Kansas City. 


(W. H. Sproul] 
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Kentucky 

. W. V. Gregory*, Mayfield. 

. Glover H. Cary*, Owensboro. 

. John W. Moore*, Morgantown. 


. Cap R. Carden, Munfordville, 
[J. D. Craddock] 


12 


5. Maurice H. Thatcher*, Louisville. 


. Brent Spence, Fort Thon.as. 
{J. Lincoln Newhall] 
. Virgil Chapman?, Paris 
[Robert Blackburn] 
. Ralph Gilbertt, Shelbyville. 
[Lewis L. Walker] 
. Fred M. Vinsont, Ashland. 
[Elva R. Kendall] | 


SCAIDMNA WMH 


[Katherine Langley] 
9. 
10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 


Louisiana 
Joseph O. Fernandez, New Orleans. 
[James O’Connor) 


[J. Zach Spearing] 
Montet*, Thibodaux. 


Amite, 


Maine 


[Wallace H. White, jr.] 


. John E. Nelson*, Augusta. 
. Donald F. Snow*, Bangor. 


Maryland 


1. T. Alan Goldsborough*, Denton. 
2. William P. Cole, jr.t, Towson. 


{Linwood L. Clark] 


{Frederick N. Zihlmar] 


Massachusetts 
. Allen T. Treadway*, Stockbridge. 


2, William J. Granfield*, Springfield. 
3. Frank H. Foss*, Fitchburg. 


[Charles E. Kiefner] 


. James F, Fulbright+, Doniphan, 


[Dewey Short] 


15. Joe J. Manlove*, Joplin. 
. William E. Barton, Houston. 


[Rowland L. Johnston] 


Montana 


1. John M. Evans*, Missoula. 
2. Scott Leavitt*, Great Falls. 


Nebraska 


1, John H. Morehead*, Falls City, 
2. Malcolm B. Baldrige, Omaha. 


[Willis G. Sears] 


3. Edgar Howard*, Columbus. 
. J. N. Nortont, Polk. 


[Charles H. Sloan] 


5. A. C. Shallenbergert, Alma. 


[Fred G. Johnson] 


. Robert G. Simmons*, Scottsbluff. 


Nevada 


(At Large) 
Samuel S. Arentz*, Simpson. 


New Hampshire 


. Fletcher Hale*, Laconia. 
2. Edward H. Wason*, Nashua, 


New Jersey 


. Charles A. Wolverton*, Camden. 
- Isaac Bacharach*, Atlantic City. 
. William H. Sutphin, Matawan. 


[Harold G. Hoffman] 


Charles A. Eaton*, North Plainfield. , 
. Ernest R. Ackerman*, Plainfield, : 
- Randolph Perkins*, Woodcliff Lake. |< 
. George N. Seger*, Passaic. 


Fred A. Hartley, jr.*, Newark. 


. Peter A, Cavicchia, Newark. 


[Franklin W. Fort] 


Frederick R. Lehlbach*, Newark, 
- Oscar L. Auf der Heide*, West New | 


York. 


2. Mary T. Norton*, Jersey City. 


New Mexico 


(At Large) 
Dennis Chavez, Albuquerque. 
[Albert Gallatin Simms] 


New York 


. Robert L. Bacon*, Westbury. 
- William F. Brunner, Rockaway Park, 
- George W. Lindsay*, Brooklyn. 
- Thomas H. Cullen*, Brooklyn. 
. Loring M. Black, jr.*, 
. Andrew L. 
- John F, Quayle*, Brooklyn. 

. Patrick J. Carley*, Brooklyn. 


Somers*, Brooklyn. 


David J. O’Connell*, Brooklyn. 
Emanuel Celler*, Brooklyn. 


Brooklyn. 


. John G. Cooper*, Youngstown. 

. Charles A. Mooney*, Cleveland. 
. Robert Crosser*, Cleveland. 

- Chester C. Bolton*, Cleveland. 


Oklahoma 


Wesley E. Disney, Tulsa. 

{Charles O’Connor] 
William W. Hastings*, Tahlequah. 
Wilburn Oartwright*, McAlester. 
Tom, D. McKeown*, Ada. ; 
F. B. Swankt [U. S. Stone], Norman. 
Jed Johnson*, Anadarko. 
James V. McClintic*, Snyder. 
M. C. Garber*, Enid. 


Oregon 


Willis C. Hawley*, Salem. 
. Robert R. Butler*, The Dalles. 
3. Charles H. Martin, Portland. 
{Franklin F. Korell] 


Pennsylvania 
James M. Beck*, Philadelphia. , 
aaa S. Graham*, Philadelphia. 
Harry C. Ransley*, Philadelphia. 
Benjamin M. Golder*, Philadelphia. 
James J. Connolly*, ke oe oe ag 
George A. Welsh*, Philaé elphia. 
George P. Darrow*, Philadelphia. 
James Wolfenden*, Upper Darby. 
Henry W. Watson*, Langhorne. 
J. Roland Kinzer*, Lancaster, 
Patrick J. Boland, Scranton. — 
{Laurence H. Watres] 
C. Murray Turpin*, Kingston. 
George F. Brumm*, Minersville. 
Norton Lichtenwalner, Allentown. 
[Charles J. Esterly] 
Louis T. McFadden*, Canton. 
. Robert F. Rich*, Woolrich. 
. Frederick W. Magrady*, 
Carmel. rhe 
Edward M. Beers*, Mount Union. 
. LH. Doutrich*, Harrisburg. 
. J. Russell Leech*, Ebensburg. 
. J. Banks Kurtz*, Altoona. 
2. Harry L. Haines, Red Lion. 
{Franklin Menges] 
J. Mitchell Chase*, Clearfield. 
24. Samuel A. Kendall*, Meyersdale. 
25. Henry W. Temple*, Washington. 
J. Howard Swick*, Beaver Falls. 
Nathan L. Strong*, Brookville. 
Thomas C. Cochran*, Mercer. 
Milton W. Shreve*, Erie. 
William R. Coyle*, Bethlehem. 
Adam M. Wyant*, Greensburg. 
Edmund F. ‘—_ Pitteburgh. 
Clyde Kelly*, Edgewood. 
ooietck 5. Sullivan*, Pittsburgh. 
Harry A. Estep*, Pittsburgh. 
. Guy E. Campbell*, Crafton. 


Rhode Island 


. Clark Burdick*, Newport. | 
2. Richard §. Aldrich*, Warwick. 
3. Francis B. Condon*, Pawtucket. 


South Carolina 
Thomas S. McMillan*, Charleston. 
Butler B. Hare*, Saluda. 

Fred H. Dominick*, Newberry. 
John J. McSwain*, Greenville. 
William F. Stevenson*, Cheraw. 
Allard H. Gasque*, Florence. 
Hampton P. Fulmer*, Orangeburg. 


South Dakota 
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2 Joseph A. Gavagan*, New York City. 
22. Anthony J. Griffin®, New York City, 

23. Frank Oliver*, Bronx. 

. Charles D. Millard, Tarrytown. 

. Hamilton Fish Jr.*, Garrison, 

. Harcourt J. Pratt*, Highland. 

. Parker Corning*, Albany. 

- Bertrand H. Snell*, Potsdam. 

3. Frederick M. Davenport*, Clinton. 


. John D, Clarke*, Fraser, 
. Clarence E, Hanecock*, Syracuse, 


. James L. Whitley*, Rochester, 


. Edmund F, Cooke*, Alden. 


Anning S. Prall*, W. New Brighton, 
Samuel Dickstein*, New York City. | 
Christopher D. Sullivan*, New York 

City. { 


- William I, Sirovich*, New York City 
5. John J. Boylan*, New York City, | 
3. John J. O’Connor*, 

- Ruth Pratt*, New York City. 

- Martin Jc Kennedy*, New York City 

- Sol Bloom*, New York City. F 

. Fiorello H. LaGuardia*, New York 


_ 


New York City 


& 00 


City. 
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. James M, Fitzpatrick*, Bronx. 


— 
ees | 


(J. Mayhew Wainwright] 


James S, Parker*, Salem. 
Frank Crowther*, Schenectady. 


Francis D, Culkin*, Oswego. | 


John Taber*, Auburn. 
Gale H. Stalker*, Elmira. 


Archie D. Sanders*, Stafford. 
Walter G. Andrews, Buffalo. 
[S. Wallace Dempsey ] 


. O. H. Cros8*, Waco. 
2. Fritz G. Lanham*, 
. Guinn Williams*, Decatur. 


Falls. 
Royal C. Johnson*, Aberdeen. 


3. William Williamson*, Rapid City. 


Tennessee 


. O. B. Lovette, Greenville. 


{B. Carroll Reece] 
J. Will Taylor*, La Follette. 
S, D. McReynolds*, Chattanooga. 
J. R. Mitchell, Crossville. 

(Cordell Hull] 

Ewin L. Davis*. Tullahoma. 
Joseph W. Byrns*, Nashville. 
Edward E. Eslick*, Pulaski. 


Jere Cooper, Dyersburg. 
E. H. Crump, Memphis. 
[Hubert F. Fisher] 


Texas 


Wright Patman*, Texarkana. 

Martin Dies, jr., Orange. 
[John C. Box] 

Morgan G. Sanders*, Canton, 


. Sam Rayburn*, Bonham. 


Hatton W. Sumuers*, Dallas. 
Luther A. Johnson*, Corsicana 
Clay Stone Briggs*, Galveston. 


8 Daniel E. Garrett*, Houston, 
. Joseph J. Mansfield*, Columbus 


James P. Buchanan*, Brenham, 


Fort Worth. 


| 


W. J. Clangman, manager of the caf 
route sales department of Swift & Coms- 


' pany at Ft. Worth, Tex., said that while 


| salesmen had 


the privilege of cutting 
prices it was very seldom that they were 
cut more than 1 cent a pound, 

The testimony of J. M. Connolly, 
branch house manager for Swift & Come 
pany at Dallas, Tex., consisted of 4 
denial that he had ever discussed rela- 
tions with a Mr. Brown. C. C. Johnson, 


' salesman for Swift & Company at Ver- 


the court that he had 
price lists with J. L, 


non, Tex. toid 
never compared 


| Eggleston or anyone else connected with 


the Vernon Meat Company. 
At the close of the hearing it was an- 


| nounced that the record would be held 


| 


| 


| 17. 


| 


. Charles A. Christopherson*, Sioux | 


| 


. Gordon Browning*, Huntingdon. 


open until next week when a stipulation 
dealing with cotton seed and cotton seed 
products will be filed. 


14. Harry M. Wurzbach*, San Antonio, 
15. John N. Garner*, Uvalde. 
16. R. Ewing Thomason, El] Paso, 
[C. B. Hudspeth] 
Thomas L. Blanton*, Abilene. 
Marvin Jones*, Amarillo. 


Utah 


1. Don B. Colton*, Vernal. . 
2. Frederick C. Loofbourow*, Salt Lake, 
City. ‘ 


18. 


Vermont 


. John E. Weeks, Middlebury. 
[Elbert S. Brigham] 
2. Ernest W. Gibson*, Brattleboro. 


Virginia 
1. Schuyler Otis Bland*, Newport 
News. 
2. Menalcus Lankford*, Norfolk. 
3. Andrew J. Montaque*, Richmond. 
. Patrick Henry Drewry*, Petersburge 
5. Thomas G. Burch, Martinsville. " 
[Joseph Whitehead] 
5. Clifton A. Woodrum*, Roanoke. ! 
7. John W. Fishburne, Charlottesville. 
[J. A. Garber] 
. Howard W. Smith, Alexandria, 
[R. Walton Moore] 
. John W. Flanagan, Bristol. 
[Joseph C. Shaffer] 
. Henry St. George Tucker*, Lexinge 
ton. 
Washington 
. Ralph A. Horr, Seattle. 
[John F. Miller] 
2. Lindley H. Hadley*, Bellingham. 
3. Albert Johnson*, Hoquiam. 
. John W. Summers*, Walla Walla. 
5. Sam. B. Hill*, Waterville. 
West Virginia 
. Carl G, Bachmann*, Wheeling. 
2. Frank kL. Bowman*, Morgantown. 
. Lynn S. Horner, Clarksburg. 
[John M. Wolverton] 
. Robert L. Hogg*, Point Pleasant. 
5. Hugh Ike Shott*, Bluefield. 
5. Joe L. Smith*, Beckley. 
Wisconsin 
. Henry Allen Cooper*, Racine, 
. Charles A. Kading*, Watertown. 
John M. Nelson*, Madison. 
John C, Schafer*, Milwaukee. 
William H. Stafford*, Milwaukee, 
. Michael K. Reilly*, Fond du Lae, 
. Gardner R. Withrow, La Crosse, 
{Merlin Hull] 
. Gerald J. Boileau, Wausau. 
{Edward E. Browne] 
. George J. Schneider*, Appleton, 
. James A, Frear*, Hudson. 
11. Hubert H. Peavey*, Washburn, 


Wyoming 
(At Large) 
Vincent Carter*, Kemmerer, 


Alaska 


(Delegate) 


SID Ole Co DS 


Hawai’ 
(Delegate) 
Victor S. K. Houston*, Honoluly, | 


Philippine Islands 


(Resident Commissioner) 
Camilo Osias', Balaoal. 
Pedro Guevara’, Santa Cruz, 


Porto Rico 


(Resident Commissioner) } 
Felix Cordova Davila*’, San Juan. 
Nationalist. Elected for a term 
three years, beginning Mar. 4, 1929, . 
Unionist. Elected for a term of four 4 
years, beginning Mar. 4, 1929, ne 


Wie & 
<a 





JLICE FORCES 


IN OTHER LANDS 
Surveyed in Study 


Of Bank Protection 


St. Paul, Nov. 14. 

State of Minnesota: 
HE police systems of England, 
France and Canada were summar- 
ized by the chairman of the Minne- 
Commission on Criminal Apprehen- 
Boe, Oscar Hallam, in a recent address 
" before the Conference on Better, Bank 
Management held under the auspices of 
the State Bankers Associations of Minne- 

gota, North Dakota and South Dakota. : 

The section of his address dealing with 
foreign countries follows in full text:« 

_ The English police system is essentially 
local; that is to say, it consists, not of a 
single police force of country-wide juris- 
diction, but of a number, actually 181, 
separate police forces, with separate po- 
lice authorities and separate disciplinary 
powers. They are, however, closely linked 
together by various statutory provisions 
which have no counterpart in the Ameri- 
ean system, so that these separate forces 
taken together form a complete and coor- 
dinated system for the preservation of 
order, and the prevention and detection of 
crime. 

Work of Scotland Yard 

In London’s Metropolitan Area 

THE best known of the English units is 
Scotland Yard, which polices the so-called 
Metropolitan Police District of Greater 
London. It will be remembered that Lon- 
don proper is a city of about 13,000 in- 
habitants, covering about a square mile 
of land in the loop district, presided over 
by the historic Lord Mayor. This district 
has its separate police force, and is not 
subject to Scotland Yard. 

The Metropolitan Police District covers 
an area of nearly 700 square miles sur- 
rounding London City, with a population 
of more than 7,500,000 people. Scotland 
Yard, with its 20,000 men, is under the 
direction of a commission of five members 
appointed nominally by the Crown, but in 
fact, by the home secretary. The Scotland 
Yard force handles highway traffic as well 
as other police duties, and maintains a 
system of rotation, by which men are ¢m- 
ployed part of their time in each branch 
of the active service. 

Outside of this district, each county 
and borough has its local police force, 
and in each case the chief constable, or 
the chief of police is appointed by the 
local watch committee, subject to the ap- 
proval of the home secretary. . 

Scotland Yard has no authority outside 
of the Metropolitan District, nor has the 
home secretary any direct authority out- 
side of the Metropolitan District, unless 
called upon by the proper authorities of 
the district. In fact, there is no little 
jealousy between the county and borough 
police and Scotland Yard, but withal the 
system works out efficiently. 

IN FRANCE, with the exception of the 
three largest cities, Paris, Marseilles and 
Lyons, the various municipal police de- 
partments are under the immediate con- 
trol of the local authorities. The unit of 
local government is the commune, varying 
in size.and population from mere villages 
of a few dozen inhabitants to large cities. 
At the head of the commune is a maire, or 
mayor, elected by the local council. To. 
this official, the local police are nominally 
responsible. However, the power of the 
mayor over his police department is 
greatly restricted. 

The country is divided into 86 depart- 
ments or districts, each in chargesof a 
prefect appointed and removed by the 
president of the republic upon recommen- 
dation of the Minister of the Interior. The 
police organization is practically in the 
hands of these prefects under the more or 
less nominal direction of the mayor. The 
Minister of the Interior, through his con- 
trol of the Department of Prefects, holds 
the reins of the police power of France 
in his own hands. The bureau of his of- 
fice which deals with police matters is 
called the “Surete General.” It is this 
office which issues police regulations, in- 
structions and exercises general super- 
vision. 

In the three large cities mentioned the 
system is more directly centralized. 


Police System in Paris 


Described as ‘Unique’ 

IN PARIS a unique system of police or- 
ganization has been in operation for over 
acentury. A special police prefect is ap- 
pointed by the President of the Republic 
upon the recommendation of the Minister 
of the Interior. To this official is com- 
mitted the responsibility of the police 
forces of Paris. 

In Lyons a number of suburban com- 
munes are joined to the larger urban com- 
mune of Lyons, and the general police 
district resulting is committed to the con- 
trol of the prefect of the Rhone Depart- 
ment, rather than to the mayor of Lyons. 

In Marseilles the police force has re- 
cently been transferred from the local au- 
thorities to the prefect of the Department 
of Bouches-du-Rhone. / 

In Canada, the Northwest, in its pio- 
neer days, was served by the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police. Under the present 
system the whole Dominion of Canada is 
served by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. In addition to this, each Province, 
except Nova Scotia, has a provincial 
mounted police system. These are in ad- 
dition to the local police of each munici- 
pality. 

The Australian trooper police dates 
back to 1825. The Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary in its origin was largely military, but 
a modified form has been continued by the 
Irish Free State 


Canton-Hankow Line 

WORK is proceeding on the Yueh Han 
Railway with a view to closing the gap in 
the line which it is expected will ultimately 
connect Canton and Hankow, states a re- 

rt from Trade Commissioner Granville 
Woodard, Hong Kong. The gap extends 
from Chuchow to Shuichow, a distance of 
about 270 miles. A survey of the area 
has been completed and although the work 
is proceeding slowly, it is anticipated that 
at least 31 miles will be under actual con- 
struction by the end of the present year. 
(Department of Commerce. ) 


| | American Botdnical Expedition in Andes Mountains | S 


Albert C. Smith 


Approximately 27,000 individual specimens of plants which grow on the eastern slopes of the Andes Mountains and the 
adjacent lowlands ‘of the upper Amazon and its tributaries have been brought to the United States by an expedition sent 
“to South America by the Smithsonian Institution. The New York Botanical Garden cooperated in the expedition, a report 
of which has been published by the Pan American Union in its official bulletin. A complete set of the plants obtained has 


been placed in the National Museum at Washington. 


Pichis Trail in Peru. 


The above photograph shows the expedition’s pack train on the 


BRITISH AID FOR UNEMPLOYED 
Subject of Review by Department of Labor 


N HISTORICAL outline of efforts to 
A provide unemployment insurance and 

relief in Great Britain has been com- 
piled and published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor. The compilation, based upon 
official British records, appears in Vol. 31, 
No. 4, of the Bureau’s Monthly Labor Re- 
view. It follows in full text: _ 

Twice during the current year it has been 
found necessary to raise by parliamentary 
action the amount the unemployment insur- 
ance fund is permitted to borrow. The un- 
employment insurance (No. 2) act, which 
received the royal assent on Apr. 15, raised 
the debt limit from 40 to 50 million pounds, 
while the unemployment insurance (No. 3) 
insurance act, assented to Aug. 1, increased 
this limit to 60,000,000. : 

In introducing the second bill the Minis- 
ter of Labor stated that at that time (July, 
1930) the annual expenditure of the fund 
was exceeding its revenues by 25,000,000 
pounds, and thatthe debt had reached 43,- 
000,000 pounds. Not unnaturally, the 
whole scheme is under consideration and 
there is serious discussion of the need for 
recasting it. 

Unemployment Insurance 


Plan Established in 1911 

THE unemployment insurance scheme 
was established by an act passed in 1911, 
under whfch .contributions became payable 
in July, 1912, and benefits in January, 1913. 
For each insured worker in employment, 
a weekly contribution was made by the 
worker, the employer, and the Government. 
No worker could draw benefit until he had 
made a certain number of contributions, 
and the benefit period, which was limited 
to one week for each weekly contribution 
made on behalf of the worker concerned, 
was further restricted to a maximum of 15 
weeks in any one insurance year, no matter 
how many contributions had been paid. 

At first the plan was limited to certain 
industries, including about two and a quar- 
ter million persons aged 16 and over, but 
inw1916 it was extended to cover a numbek, 
of additional occupations, mostly those 
connected with war activities, in which it 
was supposed that there would be severe 
unemployment as soon as the war was 
over. Great care had been taken in work- 
ing out the relation between contributions 
and benefits, the probable incidence’ and 
extent of unemployment had been closely 
studied, and every effort had been made to 
base the scheme on sound actuarial. prin- 
ciples. 

Apparently the effort was successful, for 
by July 17, 1920,.which marked the end 
of six complete years of the plan’s opera- 
tion, while the number-of workers covered 
was 4,197,000 and the amount paid out in 
benefit for the current year was £1,009,126, 
the fund had a reserve balance on hand of 
£21,287,647. 


Action Taken to Meet 
Post-war Conditions 


IN THAT year, however, it became évi- 
dent that the wave of postwar prosperity 
was rapidly receding, and that preparation 
must be made for meeting severe unemploy- 
ment. As part of this preparation, the Act 
of 1920 was passed, extending the insurance 
scheme to cover approximately 8,000,000 
workers who had not been contemplated in 
the original plan, and for whom no re- 
serves had been built up. Moreover, as the 
situation grew worse, the Government felt 
it necessary to relax the various restrictions 
which had been devised to insure the actu- 
arial soundness of the scheme. 

Many of those newly brought under the 
insurance plan had no opportunity to make 
the required number of contributions be- 
fore unemployment overtook them; some 
who had met this condition found them- 
selves unemployed for periods far in excess 
of the original benefit period. Not only the 
unemployed workers themselves, but their 
dependents also were reduced to want. 

It was felt that the scheme must be modi- 
fied to meet the needs of the situation. Al- 
lowances tor dependents were added to the 
benefits originally planned, and progres- 
sively conditions as to number of contribu- 
tions required, waiting period, and dura- 
tion of benefit periods were relaxed. In an 
account of the operation of the scheme pub- 
lished in 1923, the Government, after de- 
scribing the distress from unemployment 
existing even among the insured, thus ex- 
plains the earlier modifications. 

“The remedy adopted was to graft onto 
the original scheme of what may be called 
‘covenanted’ benefit (i. e., benefit drawn as 
of right by virtue of conditions), a System 
of ‘uneovenanted’ benefit. Uncovenanted 


benefit was allowed as a discretionary grant 
to unemployed persons who were normally 
wage earners in insured trades and were 
genuinely seeking whole-time employment, 
but who had exhausted their rights derived 
from payment of contributions, or who 
even, in exceptional cases, had paid no cop- 
tributions at all. The history of the un- 
employment insurance scheme from 1921 
onwards is largely that of the passing of 
one act after another granting further ex- 
tensions of uncovenanted benefit on account 
of the very large numbers who remained 
unemployed.” 


Severity of Depression 
Made Continuance Necessary 


AT FIRST it was supposed that these 
were only temporary measures, and that it 
would soon be possible to return. to the 
statutory conditions of benefit, but the de- 
pression remained severe, and it was con- 
sidered necessary to continue and increase 
the modifications. The effect upon the fi- 
nances of the fund was marked. Within a 
year the reserves were exhausted, and the 
Government found it necessary to advance 
money as a loan, in order to assure the 
payment of benefit. Since then the amount 
of the debt of the unemployment insurance 
fund at the end of each calendar year has 
varied as shown in the following table, 
taken from the annual report of the Minis- 
try of Labor for 1929: 

Dec. 31— Debt 

sia leisaoile dies aks acres seveees £7,600,000 
15,613,480 

. 12,497,054 

5,093,549 

.. 7,262,569 

. 22,640,000 - 

23,180,000 

pukaagies tas eben hohe cocenn 31,720,000 
cmaeiraaeaee so Wanaca beatae 37,850,000 

It is an added disadvantage to the scheme 
that interest has to be paid upon this debt 
at rates varying from 45g per cent to 6 per 
cent. During the current year, according 
to the statement of the Minister of Labor’ 
already referred to, the debt has increased 
by over 5,000,000 pounds. 

The debates which preceded the passage 
of the acts permitting the increased bor- 
rowing limit of the fund showed a general 
conviction that the time had come for a 
drastic reorganization. The actuarial prin- 
ciples on which the plan was based were, 
it was pointed out, in abeyance, and the 
scheme is being used largely as a relief 
measure. At the beginning this use of the 
fund might have had some justification, as 
no one dreamed that the depression would 
be more than temporary, and it seemed that 
the only alternative to modifying the insur- 
ance plan was to force the unemployed to 
seek poor law relief. ; 

Apart from the natural objection to plac- 
ing the stigma of pauperism upon men 
whose only fault wds that they could not 
find work, poor relief was singularly ill 
adapted to the existing situation. Such re- 
lief is met from the rates, that is, from 


local taxes. Naturaliy, the districts in 
which there was the greatest need for re- 
lief were those in which ordinary business 
was hardest hit, and to relieve unemploy- 
ment by poor relief meant adding the whole 
burden of supporting those out of work to 
the local taxes at a time when the districts 
were least able to bear even the ordinary 
taxation. 


Said to Have Merit 
Of Spreading the Burden 


GIVING relief in the form of unemploy- 
ment insurance had at least the merit of 
spreading the burden over a wider field. 
But it is felt that this has been carried too 
far, and that the present situation is an 
injustice to the industries which are doing 

oderately well, and to the workers who 

nd sufficient employment not to need hene- 
fit beyond what is actuarially possible un- 
der the original terms of the scheme. As 
to the first point, one member presented 
some figures as to the position of different 
industries. 
into the fund more than their workers had 
drawn out in benefits, so that they had a 
credit balance, while with a number of 
others the case was precisely the reverse. 
The position of Some of the industries of 
these two groups was, in round numbers, 
as follows: ~ 
Creditor industries: Credit balance 
Food, meat and tobacco trades..... £1,250,000 
Distributing trades ...........06- 


Banking and commerce 
Government employments ......... 


Debtor industries: Debit balance 
Shipbuilding and ship repairing ...£10,250,000 
Coal mining 8,800,000 
Cotton 3,250,000 
In the same manner, it is pointed out, 

numbers of those insured under the system 

have never had occasion to draw benefit 
at all, and others have drawn only small 
amounts, so that they may well be con- 
sidered to have credit balances. The pres- 
ent method of mixing relief and insurance 
not only endangers their balances, but 
throws upon them an undue share of the 
provision it is necessary to make for the 
less fortunate. Mr. Winston Churchill, who 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer under the 

Conservative administration was brought 

very closely into contact with the whole 

problem, put the matter concretely: 


“It does seem to me that men whg have 
been insured for eight or nine years in this 
fund, and who have never been thrown upen 
it at all, never come once upon it, have a 
right to ask whether this is in fact the best 
system of raising the money to provide for 
all other persons who are unemployed; and 
it seems to me a very wrong thing that a 
man who has paid every penny, who for 
years and years has had a large balance 
owing to him individually, if he is thrown 
out of work temporarily after a very long 
period of steady employment should be 
placed in the same category as persons who 
have shown themselves utterly incapable of 
earning a livelihood.” 


TRADE MARKS IN THE FAR EAST 


Declared to Reflect American Trend 


By James L. Brown, 


Chief, Industrial Property and Copyright 
Section, Commercial! Laws Division, De- 
partment of Commerce. 


HE tendency to simulate American trade 

marks and labels in the Far East, 
largely because American exporters have 
failed to protect their rights in trade marks, 
makes it necessary to draw attention to the 
means by which such protection may be 
obtained in the countries of the Far East. 

Trade mark protection in Japan is pro- 
vided for in accordance with the provisions 
of the Japenese Trade Mark Law (No, 99 
of Apr. 29, 1921) the provisions of certain 
sections of Trade Mark Law (No. 25 of 
Apr. 2, 1909) the patent law of Apr. 29, 
1921, and such other protection as is at- 
forded through the Union for the Protec- 
tion of Industrial Property. 

The United States on May 30, 1887, and 
Japan on July 15, 1899, became members 
of the Union for the Protection of Indus- 
trial Property, established by the Conven- 
tion signed at Paris on\Mar. 20, 1883. 

Persons who desire the exclusive use of 
a trade mark to distinguish their products 
manufactured, dealt in, or sold by them. in 
connection with their business in Japan 
may have such trade marks registered. 
Trade marks must consist of written char- 
acters, devices, signs or combinations 


thereof and must be special and distinctive 
in order to be registrable. In registering 
the trade mark, it is permissible to limit 
the color or colors that may be applied 
thereto. 


Marks registered as national trade 
marks in Japan are subejct to cancellation 
if the owners thereof fail to use the mark 
within one year from the date of registera- 
tion or suspend the use thereof for three 
consecutive years. The provisions with re- 
gard to cancellation of ‘nationally regis- 
tered marks for failure to use do not apply 
to trade marks registered as foreign regis- 
tered trade marks. 

After application has been made for the 
registration of a trade mark the details 
will be published in the “Trade Mark Ga- 
zette,” after which time a period of two 
months is allowed from the date of such 
publication within which interested per- 
sons may file opposition. For trade mark 
purposes, merchandise is classified into 70 
different classes. Separate applications 
must be filed for each class when it is de- 
sired to register the trade mark for more 
than one class. A mark registered as a 
foreign trade mark may only be registered 
in Japan to cover the goods protected by 
the foreign registration. This division will 
be pleased to assist American business men 
in matters relative to trade marks as well 
as other industrial property protection in 
Japan, 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARB PrReseNnteD HEREIN, BEING 
Pusiisnep Without Comment 8¥Y Tae Unitep STATES DalLy 


A number; he stated, had paid~ 


. The United States Daily, November 15, 1930 


HE Abyssinian Government is making 
efforts to wipe out slavery and has 
already made trading in slaves illegal, 

“according to a report prepared by the 
League of Nations which has been received 
in routine form by the Department of State. 

The League report on Abyssinian slavery 
states that chief opposition to its abolition 
comes from the priesthood, which believes 
that slavery is an institution decreed by 
Jehovah. . 

The section of the League’s report em- 
bodying an historical review of slavery in 
Abyssinia follows in full text: ; 

Abyssinia is the only Christian country 
in the world where slavery still exists. This 
anomaly must firgt of all be explained. 

The Abyssinians, whose religion is im- 
bued with Hebraic precepts, came into con- 
tact at the very beginning of their conquest 
of Ethiopia with races which they asserted 
were descended from Ham, odpon whom 
Noah bestowed a curse, condemning him 
to be the slave of his brethren. This was, 
in their eyes, a reason for reducing to 
slavery the Negro Kushitic and Hamitic 
Tribes against whom they had to fight and 
who did not follow the Mosaic Law. This 
law, they pointed out, contains the follow- 
ing order: “And as for thy bondmen, and 
thy bondmaids, which thou shalt have; of 
the nations that are round about you, o 
them shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids.” 


Element of Isolation 
Said to Have Had Effect 


SEPARATED from the rest of the 
Christian world since the eighth century, 
Abyssinia was surrounded by Mussulmans 
who practiced slavery on a large scale. 
Whereas Justinian had endeavored to sup- 
press slavery, Mohammed was obliged, for 
reasons which are well known, to condone 
it in the Koran; and as the Mussulmans en- 
slaved the Christians whom they captured 
in their expeditions, the Abyssinians, with 
whom they were soon in a constant state 
of war, naturally did the same to them. 


In the thirteenth century slavery was, 
as it were, codified in the “Fetha-Negest,” 
a collection composed of Mosaic principles, 
Roman law and Mussulman customs. After 
having proclaimea, at the beginning of 
Chapter XXI, that all men were created 
free, the author hastens to add that the 
laws of war make slaves of the vanquished 
and invokes in support of this theory the 
above passage from the Pentateuch. Only 
“infidels,” however, may be enslaved, and 
it is strictly forbidden to sell a Christian 
to an infidel. The condition of the slave is, 
as we shall see, regulated with a certain re- 
gard for humanity, and emancipation is, 
if not prescribed, at least recommended in 
certain cases. For several centuries slavery 
held undisputed sway in Abyssinia. Only 
in rare cases did sovereigns have their pris- 
oners of war, the Galla or Shanquella, 
organize man hunts among the Negro popu- 
lations of the western confines of their 
empire. 

In Europe, where Negro slavery ‘and 
slave dealing were tolerated for so long, the 
situation in Ethiopia only appears to have 
aroused disapproval in comparatively recent 
days. 

Most of the travelers in the first half of 
the nineteenth century even considered the 
lot of Abyssinian slaves as in general a 
happy one. Harris, who examined the 
question thoroughly at Shoa about 1840, 
admits that the condition of a slave there 
is, with rare exceptions “one of comfort 
and ease.” 


Traffic in Slaves 
Condemned at Early Date 


ROCHET D’HELICOURT makes simi- 
lar remarks. But both writers, who wit- 
nessed raidS by King Sahleh-Sellassieh on 
the Galla Tribes, deplore the cruel methods 
employed in recruiting slaves, and the latter 
successfully intervened to secure the liber- 
ation of the prisoners captured on one of 
these expeditions. 


Apart from domestic slavery, there ex- 
isted, and still exists, the traffic in slaves it- 
self, which the Abyssinians themselves con- 
demned at an early period. Christians were 
forbidden to take part in it. 

Mussulmans alone, 
almost a monopoly of the trade, practiced 
it, frequently indeed with the complicity 
of the Christian authorities of the country. 

The Galla and Shanquella slaves, who 
were prisoners of war or stolen children, 
were exported by Mussulman merchants to 
the Sudan via Gallabat, or to Arabia via 
Massana or Zeila. Very few remained in 
Northern Abyssinia, where indeed, they 
have always been less numerous than at 
Shoa. 

The Emperor Theodoros was the first 
Abyssinian sovereign who endeavored to 
combat this social evil. Desirous of fulfill- 
ing the wishes of European governments, 
and thereby of preventing the spread of 
Islam (which was becoming the predomi- 
nant religion of the slaves) he abolished 
this traffic immediately on coming to the 
throne. He himself set the example of 
buying slaves back from dealers and then 
having them baptized. 

Some years later, however, he relaxed the 
severity of these measures, and Gallabat 
once more became the chief Abyssinian 
slave market for the Sudan, but slavers who 
sent Christians there incurred the penalty 
« having the right hané and left foot cut 
on. 

After Theodoros, Johannes also made ef- 
forts to prevent, if not slavery, at least 
slave dealing. Not-only did this traffic, 
however, continue in Gojan and Shoa, which 
were more or less autonomous countries, 
but the Emperor himself was obliged to 
turn a blind eye to the sale of Galla women 
and children, prisoners of war captured by 
his soldiers. In the twelfth year of his 
reign (1884) however, he concluded a 
treaty with England by which he under- 
took, both for himself and on behalf of his 
successors, to prohibit slave dealing, to do 
his utmost to prevent the import and export 
of slaves, to protect emancipated slaves and 
to punish severely persons who molested 
slaves, or endeavored to reduce them again 
to servitude. 


he Emperor Menelik had adopted the 
sdmMe attitude on this question even before 
coming to the throne. On the advice of 


Who moreover had ! 


LAVERY IN ABYSSINIA 


Traced From Its Early Beginning 


the French traveler Pierre Arnaux, and 
after deliberating for three days, he issuéd 
a decree in February, 1875, which contained 
the following provisions: “No Abyssinian 
Christian may either sell or purchase 
slaves, and if any slave is brought to the 
market by fraud, he is entitled to claim his 
liberty and may appeal to the judges for 
protection; any Mussulman crossing the 
Kingdom in charge of slaves will be ar- 
rested, thrown into chains, imprisoned, and 
sentenced. Emancipated slaves will be re- 
turned to their own country, or, if they so 
desire, admitted to the King’s Palace. This 
decree is to come into force at once.” 

This was a highly commendable action. 
Although it did not actually abolish slavery, 
as the narrator of Pierre Arnaux’s journey 
claims, it was at any rate aimed af drying 
up its source and suppressing slave dealings 
But the decree of 1875 remained practically 
a dead letter. 


In the,following year the Emperor Mene- 
lik, on one of his expeditions to Gouraguie 
—a country, too, which was partly Christian 
—allowed his soldiers to make slaves of 
their prisoners. It is true that this was 
perhaps exceptional, since, in his letter of 
Nov. 28, 1876, to the heads of European 
states, the Emperor prides himself on hav- 
ing set at liberty on one occasion 5,000 and 
on another 20,000 Gallia prisoners captured 
on expeditions of this kind. In 1889, doubt- 
less at the time of his coronation, he again 
decreed the abolition of slavery; prisoners 
of war were not however included in this 
measure, although they had to be liberated 
at the end of seven years. Although the 
sale and purchase of: slaves could no longer 
be carried on openly, rectuiting was st 
possible. Thus (from his campaign agains 
the Wellomo in 1894), Menelik brought 
back 1,800 fresh slaves. Later, at a date 
which we have not been able to determine, 
he forbade anyone to use the term “Baria” 
(slave). 


Position of Peasant Class 


Said to Have Resembled Slavery 


BUT the status of the Gebbar (peasants 
liable to taxation and forced labor) at any 


rate in the Shanquella country, was, in 


many respects, similar to that of the slaves 
which Menelik claimed to have suppressed. 
Moreover, even though a slave could not be 
sold, he could be given away, and the Em- 
peror often accepted convoys of Negro pris- 
oners from his generals. 

Menelik made no effort at first to put 
the slave trade down. Im 1878 Cecchi 
visited a large market through which 3,000 
or 4,000 slaves passed annually, at Rogeh, 
in a region which had for long been sub- 
ject to Shoa. A more serious matter was 
that the King levied a duty of $2 on each 
slave. Menelik was powerless to prevent 
this traffic, as he needed Mussulman mer- 
chants to bring him salt from the coast, 
and to export ivory and gold, which were 
royal monopolies; the Emperor decided at 
any rate to draw profit from their dealings 
in his Galla subjects. 

After the time of Cecchi’s journey, how- 
ever, the slave trade with Arabia consider- 
ably decreased, owing to the fact that Euro- 
pean States, England in particular, had 
established themselves at Aden and Perim, 
and were better able to keep watch on the 
navigation of dhows in the Red Sea. Things 
became more difficult for the slave mer- 
chants when Zeila, Obok and Massaua were 
occupied by England, France, and Italy 
respectively in 1884 and 1885. 

In 1889, in the Treaty of Ushaleh con- 
cluded with Menelik, Count Antonelli does 
not appear to have found any difficulty in 
including an article by which “slave-dealing 
being contrary to the principles of the 
Christian religion His Majesty the King of 
the Kings of Ethiopia undertakes to pre- 
vent it by all means in his power, in order 
that no slave caravans may cross his 
dominions.” , 


Emperor’s Request Addressed. 
To the Italian Government 


IN THE following year Menelik requested 
the Italian Government to “deal on his be- 
half with all the questions regarding his 
country” which were to be discussed at the 
Brussels Conference on the suppression of 
the African slave trade, but in his letter 
to Crispi it will be seen that, as in his 
letter of 1878, his chief concern was that 
he should not be deprived of the necessary 
arms and munitions ,which he alleged to be 
necessary to suppress this trade. Never- 
theless, he subsequently gave evidence of 
his desire to cooperate with the coastal 
powers in putting an,end to the traffic, e. 
g., by the penalties which he pronounced in 
1896 against slave dealers. 

Although Menelik did not succeed in 
eradicating. slavery from his Empire, the 
opposition which he encountered seems to 
have come principally from the priesthood. 
For the reason given at the beginning of 
this note, the priesthood, which considers 
itself the guardian of the Mosaic Law, 
still regards slavery as an institution de- 
creed by Jehovah. In the time of Sahleh- 
Sellasseh, Harris even noted that the priests 
of Shoa claimed that to enslave heathen bhar- 
barians was a pious act, because it ga@e 
these wretched people an- unhoped-for 
chance of becoming Christians, and indeed 
there is reason to believe that this argu- 
ment is still upheld by many ecclesiastics 
of Shoa. 


Labor in Portugal 


Sa result of rather widespread unem- 
ployment in Portugal, the governnf€nt 
has issued a decree (No. .18415) forbid- 
ding the employment of foreigners by in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises in 
continental Portugal with certain excep- 
tions. ‘azilians are not considered as 
foreigners and are entitled to the same 
treatment as Portuguese. 

Foreigners ndw employed may be re- 
tained but they may be replaced only by 
nationals. After the date of the decree 
special authorization from the Ministry 
of the Interior must be obtained for the 
employment of any persons not of Portu- 
guese or Brazilian nationality. Excep- 
tion is also made to any privileges based 
upon prior treaties or conventions. This 
decree is to remain in force until Dec. 31, 
1933. 

[Issued by the Department of Labor.) 
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fIRST FLIGHT FROM SHIP. 


Made in 1910, Navy’s Records Show 


HE first flight of an airplane from a 
vessel at sea was accomplished 20 
years ago, the “take-off” being from 

the! deck of the scout cruiser “Birmingham” 
off Hampton Roads, Va., Nov. 14, 1910, it 
was stated Nov. 14 on behalf of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, Department of the Navy. 
The flight was made through mist and rain 
by Eugene Ely, civilian aviator, who pre- 
viously, had made two unsuccessful at- 
tempts, using a transatlantic liner off 
Sandy Hook, N. Y., it was explained. 

The following “information was made 
available by the Department: ; 

Rain and a fitful wind caused a delay of 
several hours. before the take-off occurred, 
and just at the moment Ely started his 
50-horsepower Curtiss biplane down the 
makeshift runway rain fell in such torrents 
that landmarks ashore were veiled from 
the observers on the cruiser. 

The take-off occurred at 2:48 p. m. and 
the flight to a suitable landing area near 
Willoughby Spit took ‘something like four 
minutes.” 


Plane Struck Water 
At Start of Flight 


THE start was inauspicious, and the 
plane dropped to the surface of the ocean 
after it left the end of the runway. Follow- 
ing a splash which drenched the pilot, the 
plane gained altitude slowly until it 
“reached a height of 150 feet or more.” Ely 
then headed directly for the faintly-dis- 
cernible shore of Virginia. The propeller 
was somewhat damaged when the craft hit 
he water and his goggles were badly 
splashed, affecting his visibility. 

“J was simply completely lost,” Ely is 
quoted as saying after the flight. “It was 
a very dark day anyway, and rain and mist 
added to the salt water spray had blinded 
me. By the time I had wiped my goggles 
and could get my bearings, I found myself 
making for a beach, and, choosing a con- 
venient spot near the Hampton Roads 
Yacht’ Club, I landed. I landed with no 
trouble.” 

An inclined platform 83 feet long and 24 
feet wide served as the flight deck. This 
makeshift runway was constructed from 
the top of the chart house to the stern of 
the “Birmingham,” the actual running dis- 
tance was only 57 feet from tha front wheel 
of the plane to the end of the platform. This 
was an insufficient distance in which to 
gain the necessary take-off speed. 

All official records of the event have dis- 





NEW AIR CHART 


. 


Based on Survey 
In Nicaragua 


(COMPILATION of a map of Nicaragua, 

representing adjustment of previously 
published material and including consider- 
able data obtained during the past four 
years by the Marine Corps and aircraft 
squadrons and patrols has been completed, 
according to a statement just-issued by the 
Hydrographic Office of the Department of 
the Navy. . The statement follows in full 
text: 

The Hydrographic Office in the Navy De- 
partment has completed a map of Nica- 
ragua which, it is believed, is the best 
representation of that country obtainable 
at the present time. The map was under- 
taken at the request of the commanding 
officer of the Marine Corps Aviation forces 
at Managua, Nicaragua. 

The compilation of this map represents 
the adjustment of previously published ma- 
terial together with a number of surveys 
in limited areas made by both private and 
public interests and never previously pub- 
lished. In addition, it includes considerable 
data gathered from the United States 
Marine Corps ground patrols during the 
past four years and information ,derived 
from aeroplane photographs and _ recon- 
naissance. j 

The construction of the new map has 
been a difficult task because of the unsettled 
and inaccessible nature of a large part of 
the country and the consequent lack of any 
material in the nature of accurate surveys. 
With the increase in flying activities in that 
region within the last few years the need 
of such a map has been accentuated. 

The map is known as Hydrographic Office 
Aviation Chart V-1001, is printed in two 
sheets, and while designed primarily for 
the use of aviators, contains information 
concerning all known topographical fea- 
tures. The map is on a scale of approxi- 
mately eight miles to the inch and shows 
roads, trails, contours, drainage and towns, 
as well as landing fields, seaplane anchor- 
ages' and radio facilities. The map is for 
sale in the Hydrographic Office to the pub- 
lic at a charge of 80 cents per copy. 





RESCUE FLIGHT 


To Seek Lost Fliers 


In Alaskan Waters 


“()RDERS have been issued sending two 

planes for rescue work in the search 
for fliers missing in Alaskan waters since 
the last week of October, the Department 
of the Navy announced Nov. 13. The full 
text of the announcement follows: 

A dispatch received in the Navy Depart- 
ment from Capt. Zeno E. Briggs, U. S. N., 
Commandant of the Navy Yard, Puget 
Sound, Wash., reporting latest information 
from the planes searching Alaskan waters 
in an attempt to rescue fliers missing since 
the last week of October, recommends to 
the Department: 

“If practicable, two planes suitable search 
work under prevailing weather conditions, 
be sent here, later continuing north if neces- 
sary. Alaska Airway will furnish Alaska 
pilots to accompany if desired. The ‘Swal- 
low’ (minesweeper stationed in the 18th 
Naval District, headquarters, Seattle), 
availabl&as movable base.” 

On receipt of Captain Briggs’ recommen- 
dation, the Navy Department directed Adm. 
Frank H. Schofield, U. S. N., Commander in 
Chief, Battle Fleet, to send two planes suit- 
able for rescue work to report to Command- 
ant, 13th Naval District at Seattle. 


appeared from Navy files. This is probably 
the result of the situation more than twc 
decades ago when Capt. Washington I 
Chambers, the first Navy aviation offi: 
cer, handled personally all correspond: 
ence and records. The only references ir 
the Navy library are contained in the an- 
nual report of the Secretary for 1910 an¢ 
in contemporary newspaper _ accounts 
Photographs, however, have been securec 
by the Bureau of Aeronautics. ‘ 


Official Commendation 


. Bestowed Upon Aviator 


A LETTER of commendation from the 
Secretary, George von L. Meyer, and 2 
gift of $500 from the “Aerial Reserve” 
were the practical rewards to the aviator. 
“So far as is known, you are the first avia- 
tor in the world to have accomplished this 
feat,” the Secretary wrote. 


The following comment was made by the 
Secretary in the 1910 report: 

“This experiment and the advances 
which have been made in aviation seems to 
demonstrate that it is destined to perform 
some part in the naval warfare of the fu- 
ture. It appears that this will be limited 
to scouting. A scout which is not strong 
enough to pierce the enemy’s lines can get 
as near as possible and then send an aero- 
plane 30 or 40 miles, obtain valuable, in- 
formation, and then return. Even if the 
aviator did not land on the scout, he could 
be brought on board and deliver his infor- 
mation. The loss of an aeroplane would 
be of no moment, as the ship may easily 
carry others. The distinct value of serv- 
ice of this kind is easily seen.” 

The practicability of landing on a-ship 
at sea was not demonstrated until two 
months later when Ely flew from the shore 
at San Francisco to the deck of the “Penn- 
sylvania” 10 miles out. 

Even after Ely had completed his flight 
with success, doubt persisted about the 
feasibility of using planes with the fleet. 
The Army and Navy Journal said, “So far 
as the Navy is concerned, the aviator is in 
about the same position that Darius Green 
was in with his flying machine when. he 
observed that flying was all right but the 
trouble comes when you try to light.” 


AVIATION RULES 
To Be Discussed 
By Federal Officers 


A CONFERENCE with the nine super- 
7 visors in charge of field inspection 
offices of the Aeronautic Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce will be held in Wash- 
ington Nov. 17, 18 and 19, the Chief of the 
Licensing Division, W. Fiske Marshall, an- 
nounced orally Nov. 14. Among problems 
scheduled for discussion are various mat- 
ters concerned with the promulgation of re- 
cent amendments governing interstate oper- 
ation of scheduled air transport services, 
Conferences of this type are held semi- 
annually. , 

The conferences are being called for the 
consideration of general matters of inspec- 
tion, licensing, and enforcement, Mr. Mar- 
shall said, but one of the leading subjects 
for discussion will be the amendments 
which were tentatively issued effective 
July 15. 

These regulations affect the personnel, 
equipment, and operation of scheduled 
transport operations, with provisions for 
the employment of copilots one of the out- 
standing features. Reports are expected 
from inspectors checking the operation of 
interstate lines preliminary to the issuance 
of “certificates of authority” by the Aero- 
nautics Branch, and possibly will be dis- 
cussed with the supervisors, Mr. Marshall 
said. 


FRENCH SYSTEM 


Uses Regional Plan 
Of Air Regulation 


GUPERVISION and reguiation of French 

civil aviation is effected through three 
regional offices located at Paris, Marseille, 
and Algiers, according to a report received 
in the Department of Commerce from As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner H. C. Schuette, 
at Paris. 

The duties of these three offices, pro- 
vided for by a government decree, include: 
The supervision of airports in each respec- 
tive region; maintenance of airports and 
material, aid to pilots; organization and 
exploitation of telegraph and telephone 
communications between airports and 
points in the region; airway lighting and 
marking; transmission of meteorological 
information; giving technical advice; pass- 
ing on. petitions for concessions; regulation 
of traffic; investigation of accidents; con- 
trol of contract service by subsidized com- 
panies; control of schools for pilots and 
the study of requests from owners of pri- 
vate landing fields for “affiliation” with 
main airports. The Paris office covers the 
northern half of France, Marseille the 
southern half and Algiers covers North 
Africa. 


[Issued by Department of Commerce. ] 





Aerial Mapping in Canada 


PHOTOGRAPHS of 2,000 miles of coast- 
line of King William’s Land and adjacent 
mainland, Northwest Territories, Canada, 
to correct existing maps, were taken by an 
expedition sent out from King William’s 
Land, according to Odin G. Loren,’ Vice 
Consul, Edmonton, Canada. The party left 
the mouth of the Coppermjne River on Aug. 
14, 1930, in a large Western Canada Air- 
ways seaplane and proceeded to Cambridge 
Bay on the south coast of Victoria Island 
and from there to the southeast extremity 
of King William’s Land, at which points 
gas caches had been made. From this point 
the expedition followed the east coast of 
King William’s Land to Cape Adelaide on 
Boothis Peninsula, crossed to Victory Point 
and Terror Bay, where the many relics of 
the Franklin expedition of 1847-1848 were 
found. (Department of Commerce.’ 
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Eradicate Plant Pest a 


‘Dusting’ Blueberry Crop to | 


United States Department of Agriculture 


The Bureau of Entomology of the Department of Agriculture has conducted tests in which “dusting” of blueberry crops 


from airplanes has been used to effect plant pest control. 


The tests, conducted in Maine, showed this method of “dusting” 


to be practical when favorable conditions of atmosphere and terrain prevail, according to information made available on 





behalf of the Bureau. 





AVIATION INSTRUCTION METHODS 


Described by Department of Commerce 


GENCIES and methods which provide 
A flight training to students of aviation 

have been surveyed by the Aeronau- 
tics Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce, the results being published in a sec- 
tion of a pamphlet issued by the Branch 
under the title of “Aviation Training.” 

The section of the pamphlet devoted to 
flight training follows in full text: 

There are four principal methods by 
which ‘flight training may be obtained: By 
obtaining a plane and employing an instruc- 
tor; through enrollment in a commercial 
school; by appointment to the Army, Navy 
or Marine Corps aeronautical training 
schools; or by becoming associated with a 
group of students in the formation of a 
flying club. 

The method chosen will-be governed by 
such factors as individual financial re- 
sources, available time for such training, 
physical and educational qualifications, and 
other attendant circumstances. 


Private Instruction 


Method Is Outlined 


THE first method, that of securing a 
plane and employing a flying instructor, 
probably is more expensive than the other 
methods mentioned, and might require a 
greater outlay of capital before training 
could be started. The advantages and re- 
strictions of this plan are apparent. Only 
licensed transport pilots are authorized to 
instruct students for hire in licensed air- 
craft and the student shall obtain a student 
pilot’s license from the Department of Com- 
merce before beginning his instruction. 

Before enrolling in a commercial train- 
ing school, the first step is to apply for a 
student pilot’s license from the nearest 
Department of Commerce authorized medi- 
cal examiner who will issue the permit if 
the applicant passes the required. physical 
examination. The name and address of the 
medical examiner can be readily ascertained 
by inquiring at the local airport, or by 
communicating with the Aeronautics 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Before starting training the applicant 
should find out at the time of the physical 
examination whether or not he is physi- 
cally qualified for the type and class of 
pilot’s license he desires. This procedure 
is important because the more advanced 
types of pilots’ licenses require a higher 
degree of physical fitness. 

The choice of a training school should 
be carefully and intelligently made. It is 
essential to pick the school worthy of the 
student’s utmost confidence and reliance. 
The proximity.of a school is always an im- 
portant consideration. Many of the large 
training schools have living quarters ar- 
ranged for the students, but if it is pos- 
sible to live at home while in attendance the 
expenses are accordingly reduced. 


The prospective student is guided and 
assisted materially in his choice by an 
amendment to the Air Commerce Act of 
1926 which emnowers the Secretary of 
Commerce to “provide for the examination 
and rating of civilian schools giving instruc- 
tion in flying as to the adequacy of the 
course of instruction, as to the suitability 
and airworthiness. of equipment and as to 
the competency of the instructors.” The 
examinations and ratings provided for in 
this amendment are only made upon request 
of the owners or representatives of the 
schools. 


Aeronautics Branch Lists 
Aviation Training Schools 


LISTS of aviation training schools in- 
spected and rated in accordance with the 
foregoing: provision and complete details 
of the school rating regulations, set forth 
in the School Supplement to the Air Com- 
merce Regulations, Aeronautics Bulletin 
No. 7b, may be obtained free of charge 
from the Aeronautics Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C, 

The cost of training courses is a matter 
of primary importance to the student. A 
recent survey of the .approved schools con- 
ducted by the Aeronautics Branch showed 
that the average costs of the different 
courses are as follows: Private pilot, $550; 
limited commercial pilot, $1,207; transport 
pilot, $4,255. 

The prices of the training courses range 
from $345 to $650 for private pilot, $1,050 
to $1,500 for limited commercial pilot, and 
$3,075 to $4,620 for transport pilot. These 
prices do not include room and board, the 
average cost of which is reported to be 
approximately $12 per week. 

While all the approved schools adhere to 
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the standard of minimum requirements 
established by the Department of Com-, 
merce, there are many that go above and’ 
beyond these requirements, which explains 
in many instances the greater tuition 
charges of some schools. 

- The average lengths of time to complete 
the flight courses was found-from the sur- 
vey to be as follows: Private pilot, 7 weeks; 
limited commercial pilot, 5 months; trans- 
port pilot, 9 months. 

The time required to complete the various 
courses is dependent on such factors as 
weather, available time of student, and 
other attendant conditions. 


Part-time instruction and collateral em- 
ployment are not always considered to be 
the most ideal arrangement. The advant- 
ages of devoting: full time and energy to 
the training activities are, no doubt, fully 
apparent. However, it is often convenient 
and practical under individual circum- 
stances to take instruction while engaged 
in some form of employment, and some 
training schools have considered this ques- 
tion in the arrangement and organization 
of their courses. 


It does not seem to be the established 
policy of the approved flying schools to 
guarantee the placing of their graduates in 
suitable positions after the completion of 
the course. Their employment rests, 
largely, with the individual qualifications 
and adaptability of the graduates. However, 
in some instances certain provisions have 
been made by schools whereby the graduate 
is assisted in finding the desired type of 
employment after graduation. 


Essential School Factors 
Are Cited by Department 
IN cases where the student contemplates 
attendance at some flying school other than 
one of the Department of Commerce ap- 


proved schools, a number of points should 
be borne in mind, such as the reliability of 
the institution, whether the equipment is 
adequate and airworthy, the authority and 
skill of the flight instructors, the number 
of students enrolled in proportion to the 
number of planes available for training so 
that instruction will not be unduly post- 
poned, and whether such a course as con- 
templated will prepare the student for 
whatever class of pilot’s license he intends 
to secure. 

Students who finish their flight courses 
and secure private pilot’s licenses should 
remember that continued practice is most 
essential to develop their ability. Some 
arrangements should be made whereby the 
student would be able to continue regular 
flying activities after graduation, otherwise 
the original training will be of little value 
since, additional flying practice is neces- 
sary to maintain and increase skill. 

To meet the demands for Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps pilots, the War and Navy 
Departments operate several flying schools 
at Federal expense. Flying training can 


be received at the schools by fulfilling the 
following requirements. 

In order to enter the Army Air Corps 
flying schools, it is necessary to obtain 
an appointment as a flying cadet from the 
War Department. Such an appointment is 
open to individuals who possess the neces- 
sary educational, physical, and moral quali- 
fications. Candidates must be unmarried 
male citizens of the United States who have 


reached the age of 20 and who are not 28 
years old at time of application. Appli- 
cants must have satisfactory completed at 
least two years of college work, or must 
be able to pass an examination which is 
the equivalent thereof, and must be of 
sound physique and in excellent health. 
There are so many qualified applicants for 
this training that. the appointments are 
made in accordance with a certain schedule 
of priority. College graduates, obviously, 
are given certain preference. 

The candidates who are successful in 
passing the strict physical and mental ex- 
aminations, and who receive appointments, 
are sent at Government expense ta the 
primary flying schools for the initial train- 
ing. Upon completion of the primary train- 
ing, the candidates go to the advanced 
school for completion of the course. The 
courses at both primary and advanced 
schools train the students in the art of 
flying with the necessary auxiliary stud- 
ies in meteorology, airplane engines, navi- 
gation, radio, aerial gunnery, and other 
academic and field subects necessary for 
military pilots. The successful completion 
of the entire course, which requires a year’s 
time, gives each graduate approximately 
225 hours in the air. 


Procedure at Conclusion 
Of Army’s Training Course 

AT the end of the training period the 
graduate is given a commission as second 
lieutenant in the Air Corps Reserve and 
receives his Army pilot’s rating. Prior to 
appointment candidates must agree to serve 
two years on active duty as a reserve or 
regular officer in the Air Corps, provided 
funds are available for assignment to ex- 
tended active duty as a reserve officer or 
if there are vacancies available to allow 
appointment in the regular Air Corps. De- 
tails concerning this training should be 
obtained from The Adjutant General, War 
Department, or from the Chief of the Army 
a Corps, War Department, Washington, 

ae, 

The requirements necessary to enter the 
Naval Reserve training schools are much 
the same as for the Army Air Corps cadet 
courses. The standards are such that only 
those applicants with four years of college 
training stand an appreciable chance of be- 
ing accepted, since the available appoint- 
ments are given to those possessing the 
highest qualifications, both physical and 
mental. 


Applicants for this training must not be 
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ENGINEERS’ AIRPORT SURVEYS 
Said to Be Producing Large Fund of Data 


REPORTS from more than 100 field com- 
mittees conducting local surveys for 
the Committee on Airport Surfacing and 
Drainage, under sponsorship of the Depart- 
ment. of Commerce, are’ being received at 
present by the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department, the Director of Aeronautics 
Development, Harry H. Blee, stated orally 
Nov! 13, and “‘very enthusiastic cooperation 
in a tangible manner” is being exhibited 
throughout’ the country. 
The survey, conducted by:a committee in- 


cluding the American Engineering Council - 


and the American Road Builders Associa- 
tion as well as the Aeronautics Branch, is 
being carried out on a Nation-wide scale, 
Mr. Blee declared. Within a few weeks, 
he added, it is expected that the Committee 
will begin its analysis and start drawing 
up its preliminary report. 

- Very active interest is being manifested 
in this project,” Mr. Blee said. “More than 
100 committees are now filing their re- 
ports which indicate that the work is be- 
ing given a great deal of thought and 
study. Everyone is cooperating and in a 
tangible manner.” 

The following information was made 
available by the Director: ’ 

Local committees making analyses of re- 
quirements, soil conditions, and weather 


have a membership totaling between 500 
and 600 engineers and airport authorities. 
Their work will cover practically every sec- 
tion of the country and will provide the 
basis for general conclusions and recom- 
mendations by the committee. 

A nation-wide inspection tour for the 
purpose of conducting first-hand investiga- 
tions is being concluded by Fred E. 
Schnepfe, special research engineer of the 
American Road Builders Association. This 
trip will be completed in the next three or 
four weeks, ending field work which has 
been in progress for several months. About 
100 airports will have been examined by 
this specialist, who already has submitted 
considerable engineering data to the com- 
mittee for analysis. 

When reports are received, the committee 
will begin to analyze soil and drainage con- 
ditions, as well as the requirements of aero- 
nautic activity, in every section of the coun- 
try. Coordination of material may require 
a considerable period before final reports 
of the committee are prepared» 

Local engineering groups are receiving 
the assistance and cooperation of airport 
managers and engineers, and many local 
agencies, while a great deal of interest is 
shown in the results of the study by muni- 
cipalities and aeronautic organizations. 





CANADA’S NEW 


ATR MAIL LINES” 
Will Be Opened ~ / 


















During December ' 


EGULAR air mail service between 


several new’points in Canada will 


begun early in December, 1930, Pes 


Canadian’ Administration has announces 
according to a statement from the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, W. Irving 
Glover. r 
The statement, which follows in full 
text, explains the cities to be included in 


the new service, and sets out regulations © 
regarding the sending of “first covers” over ~ 


the new route: : 7 

The Canadian Administration announces 
that regular air mail service between the 
followimg points will be inaugurated early 
in December, 1930: Peace River, Alberta, 
and North Vermilion, Alberta, via Carcajow 
and Fort Vermilion. ' 


Special Cachets Planned ' 
For Commemoration of Flight 
To commemorate the inauguration of 
this Canadian air mail service, the follow= 
ing special cachets will be used on letters, 
carried on the initial flight: Peace River, 
Carcajou; Peace River, Fort Vermilion; 
Peace River, North Vermilion; Carcajou, 
Peace River; Fort Vermilion, Peace River, 
and North Vermilion, Peace River. 
However, these special cachets will be 
used only on such covers as are sent to thé 
District Superintendent of Postal Service 
at Edmonton, Alberta, bearing Canadian 
postage ot the air mail rate, which is & 
cents for the first ounce: and 10 cents for 
each succeeding ounce or fraction thereof, 
All covers so prepaid and forwarded un- 
der cover to the District Superintendent of 
Postal Service at Edmonton, Alberta, to 
reach him not later than Nov. 30, 1930; 
bearing an indication as follows: “Via Air 
Mail, Peace River, Carcajou” or “Carcajou, 
Peace River,” etc., will receive the com- 
memorative cachet and will go forward on 
the initial flight. ‘ 
All covers should be sealed and contain 
enclosures of suitable size and thickness, 
to facilitate handling and ensure clear im- 
pressions of cachets and date stamps, 4 
If you are interested in air mail covers 
and are anxious to secure the special 
cachets, it would be advisable to prepare 
your covers at the earliest possible moment 
and forward them under cover to the Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Postal Service at 
Edmonton, with the request that they be 
held until this air mail flight takes place. 
All covers handled in this manner must 
bear the necessary Canadian postage at the 
air mail rate or should be accompanied by 
a money order covering the correct amount 
of postage. 


Directions for Addressing 
Are Officially Outlined : 
Covers should be addressed to the actual 
place of destination—for instance, a resi- 
dent of Reading, Pa., desiring to send a 
letter to himself by the first flight between 
Peace River and Carcajou should address 
such letter to himself at Reading, ‘and not 
to the post office at Carcajou, being care- 
ful to mark it “Via Air Mail, Peace River; 
Carcajou.” : ' 
The letter should then be forwarded un- 
der cover to the District Superintendent of 
Postal Service at Edmonton for transmis+ 
sion by the flight in question. Please note 






especially that only the cachets actually — 


enumerated above will be used and that 
cachets will not be placed on mail passing 
between intermediate points on the route, ° 

Registered mail properly prepaid will be 
accepted for conveyance. Special delivery 
letters will also be carried if properly pre- 
paid both as regards air mail postage and 
the special delivery rate of 20 cents per 
letter in addition to air mail postage. 

All covers conveyed on these flights 
addressed to points not on this air maib 
route and which have been specially for- 
warded to the District Superintendent of 
Postal Service, Edmonton, for inclusion in 
a flight, will be placed in the mails at the 
southern terminus of the flight and will go 
forward to the addressees in the regulaf 
way. , i 


less than 18 years of age when first enlisted 


in the Naval Reserve, and not over 27 years 
and 4 months at the time they are detailed 


to the advanced training period. Strict exe 
aminations covering mental, educational, 
and physical qualifications must be satisfac- 
torily passed. $ 
An applicant who has been selected is 
enlisted as a seaman, second class: in the 
Volunteer Naval Reserve. The course of 
training is of nine months’ duration; the 
first month of which is “elimination train- 
ing.” The following eight months are des 
voted to advanced training, which is the 
same as is given to student naval aviators. 
of the regular Navy. Upon successful com- 
pletion of the course the student is commiss 
sioned as ensign in the United States Naval 
Reserve. Graduates must be willing to 
serve one year after graduation on active 
duty, if they are selected for such service, 
Also, members of the reserve are expected 
to serve 15 days on active duty each year 
to maintain their fitness as pilots. Infors 
mation on this course is available from the 
Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C., or from the commandan 
of a naval district. ' 
The requirements for Marine Corps Re- 
serve flying course training include the sats 
isfactory completion of a four-year college 
course. The physical and mental qualifica4 
tions are essentially the same as for, the 
Naval Reserve course. Applicants must be 
not less than 20 years of age, at the time of 
enlistment, and not over 27. The act 
training takes place at the Naval Rese 
training bases. 
course are eligible for commissions as sei 
ond lieutenants in the United States M. 
rine Corps Reserve, and must be will 
to serve one year of active service af! 
graduation. To be eligible for any of 
military flying courses it is necessary to 
a citizen of the United States. Data con- 
cerning the Marine flying course should be 


obtained from the’Major General Commans © 
dant, United States Marine Corps, Navy De- 


partment, Washington, D. C. 


ye 





Students completing the ‘ 
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Terms of Contract Permits Benefit 





a “Of Association Though Certificate Was 


Retained and Assessments Paid 
reincorporating under some act, the en- 


| forcement of which came within the juris- 
| diction of the Department of le and 
Te Commerce. (Laws of 1927, page 366.) 

s MutuaL RELIEF Asso-| At thé same time the act was passed 
ientitled “An act to incorporate mutual 
| benefit associations on the assessment 
5 +o . Shins tee a plan, yee ogee ee —— 

from the ate Cou or | heirs and devisees of deceased members 
} angen District. mr | thereof and members who have received 
 Cameset, & CampPseLt for appellant; | a permanent disability and to provide for 
 Greex & Parmer, Henry I. GREEN, | and regulate the control of such associa- 
Grorcn E. Martin, and Oris RarTH tions and to provide penalties for viola- 
for appellee. jtion of the provisions thereof.” (Laws 

—— - = of 1927, page 583.) 

et. 25, 18 | 


Mr. Chief Justice Dunn.—Lucy E. | vided, that: 
York brought an action of assumpsit/ Any existing domestic corporation trans- 
‘aghinst the Central Illinois Mutual Relief | acting business under an act entitled “An 
ociation in the Circuit Court of rooes - foo. aeeaien ak ees | 
= cl . ia, &S co 
paign County. pacer ggg ed ot for the purpose of benefiting the wid- 
the general issue and special p imma. | OWS orphans, heirs and devises of deceased | 
the condition of the pleadings is , th members thereof, and members who have | 
teriaNyin view of a stipulation of the} received a pérmanent disability, and where | 
parties that the cause be tried by~the | the member shall receive no money as profit 
court without a jury upon the stipulated | or otherwise, except for permanent disabil- | 
facts which constituted all the evi-|ity; and all associations engaged in the | 
dence in the case, and that the ques- | businéss of insurance of lives of its mem- 
* her any cause of action or de- bers, and not subject to any other of the 
tion whether y 1d be determined b insurance laws of this State, shall reincor- | 
fense was shown should be deter Re st o | porate undér its existing corporate name, or | 
3 —— oe reference to the state, corporate name selected for that purpose | 
of the pleadings. 


- A judgment was rendered for the de-| visions of this act, upon filing with the di- | 
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in accordance with this act, under the pro- 
nd the appellate court reversed| rector of Trade and Commerce, a declara- 
ent cameos a judgment 'tion of its desire to do so, signed and duly’ 
. 2 h t of | acknowledged by a majority of the board of | 
ageinst the defendant for the amount o . 
li d interest and granted an | directors, trustees or managers, toget er 
the policy an . fi tance | with & certificate of association as required 
appeal upon a certificate of importance. | (+ 5. <ociations proposing to organize under 
oa8 ; the provisions of this act. 
—e poet Which ! Upon receipt of such Sones woe -_ 
; ued tificate of association, the director o rade 
Po oO . a va that the appel- | and Commerce shall examine same, and if 
The stipulation : ized prior to| he shall find th: 6 such certificate of associa- | 
Tout is a corporation organized pr ition is not incon istent with the provisions | 
Sept. 24, 1923, under the Corporation Act of this act, he shell cause same to be re- 
of 1872 as a corporation not for pecuni- corded in a*book to be kept for that purpose | 
ary profit, and on Sept. 24, etd, ines &]and shall furnish the association a certified 
-ertificate to John M. York forj|copy of such declaration and articles of | 
$100. i i paid upon his death to his | association, which thereupon shall be filed | 
wife, Lucy E, York, upon the conditions{and recorded in the recorder’s office of the 
gate h f i . that he paid $1 for County where the original certificate of such 
stated in the policy; af Pp Il contri- | #88¢ciation is recorded, and such corpora- 
this certificate, and thereafter all contri-|+i4n shall thereupon be deemed to be in- 
—— for ee = a — corporated under the provisions of this act. 
echaractér réquested of him by com- A plication of Act 
which were 26 in number before P d 
oe” 14, 1927, and amounted to $38.50; ‘To Case at Bar 
that prior to Nov. 14, 1927, at the request} By its compliance, as has been stated, 
of the Department of Trade and Com-! with the provisions of this section, as 
merce the corporation delivered to the| shown by the stipulation, the Central| 
department its old articles of incorpora- [)linois Mutual Relief Association became 
tion and they were marked “cancelled” | peincorporated by the same name, and by 
and the corporation filed with the direc-| its certificate of association all of the 
tor of the Department of Trade and Com- | assets of the original association became 
the property of the association as rein- | 





merce a declaration, signed and acknowl- | 
edged by a majority of its board of di-'corporated, which also assumed all the 
rectors, of its desire to reincorporate| liabilities of the original corporation. | 
under its existing corporate name under | It was expressly declared that all of | 
the provisions of an act passed June 27,'the members of the corporation should | 
1927, to incorporate mutual benefit &SS0- | ipso facto become members of the asso- | 
ciations on the assessment plan, intended | cjation, and the association should issue | 
to benefit the widows, orphans, heirs and!to each such member a certificate of | 
devisees of deceased members thereof and | membership. 
members who have received a permanent | The purpose of these provisions was to} 
disability. ; | effect the continuation of the organiza- | 
With the declaration was filed also %/tion in so far as possible. So far as the| 
certificate of association required of asso- record indicates no change occurred in 
ciations proposing to organize under the | the organization, management or control 
Provisions of that act. This declaration’ of the association, or in its directors, offi- 
and certificate were approved by the di-| cers or members. 
rector of trade and commerce and a certi- | There was no change of name, no 
fied copy of them was filed in the re-| alteration of assets, no variation of lia- 
corder’s office of Champaign County, /hility, and no change of relations be- 
where thé principal office of the company | tween the association and its members. 
was sftuated, all as required by section’ The only purpose of the amendment to 
15 of the act for the incorporation of such | the corporation act was to prevent the 
associations. future organization under that act of 


New Certi ficate Substituted mutual benefit associations on the assess- 


vo . ment plan and the continuance in busi- 
For Original Policy ness of such association as had thereto- | 


On Dec. 3, 1927, John M. York paid fore been organized. 
the death benefit assessment No. 27 levied. The object of the passage of the act) 
on account of the death of Nellie M.'for the incorporation of such mutual ben- 
Thompson on Oct. 6, 1927, and of Allen efit associations, section 15 of which re- | 
Duncan, on Oct. 9, 1927, written notice of | quired such corporations organized under 
the assessments having been given to him| the corporation act, and all associations 
by the appellant under date of Nov. 15,| engaged in the business of insurance of 
1927. On Dec. 30, 1927, a new certificate lives of its members and not subject to 
bearing that date was issued to York and| any other of the insurance laws of this 
with it the following notice was trans-| State to reincorporate was to subject all 
mitted to him: “To our members: We! such assoCiations to the insurance laws 
herewith hand you the new form of policy | of the State, and to visitation and inspec- 
which is in accordance with the require-| tion by the Director of Trade and Com- 
ments of the Insurance Department of | merce. 
the State of Illinois. We suggest that you| It is manifest from the language of 
keep the old certificate as well as the new | section 15 that the Legislature in the use 
one, for reference. There is no change! of the word “reincorporated,” in permit- 
in the amount of certificate.” | ting the use of the existing corporate 

The first certificate, issued in 1923, was name by the incorporated association, and 
very short. At its head appeared, “No.,in prohibiting corporations organized 
1046 A.” It merely certified that John M.| under the corporation act from engaging 
York was a member of the association, |in or continuing their business except to 
and upon satisfactory proof of his death| the extent of retaining their corporate | 
the association would pay to Lucy E.| existence for six months for the sole pur- | 








York, his wife, $1,000, prdvided that he| pose of winding up their business or re-| 


incorporating under some act, the en- 
forcement of which was under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Trade and 


had fully complied with the by-laws and 
regulations of the association; and, fur- 
ther, that should one contribution amount 
to less than $1,000, then there should be 





Ghanged Provisions Said Not to Bind Member 


By section 15 of this act it was pro-| 





‘pose of réincorpration and was 
‘forced upon thé association by the direc- 





st 


In Gas Device Case 





| R 


| 
| 
‘Formula for Motor Fuel In- 


volved in Appeal to 
Supreme Court 








A petition has been filed in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States ask- 
ing the court to review the case of Pratt 
et al. v. Weeks, Nos. 536 and 537, in- 
volving an unpatented device that al- 
legedly enables a motor car to run 400 
miles on one gallon of gasoline. 

In addition to the -saving device, 
there is also involv an wage. 
formula for a motor fuel, allegedly cost- 
ing 1 cent per gallon to produce and 
claimed to be 60 per cent more effective 
than commercial gasoline generally in 
use. 

According to the petition, Nathariel P. 
Pratt and George L. Pratt, the petition- 
ers, entered into a contract with Charles 
J. Weeks, the inventor, for the organiza- 
| tion of a corporation to exploit the in- 
ventions commercially. The contract. pro- 
vided for the payment of sums aggre- 
gating more than $1,000,000 to Mr. Weeks 
with controlling interest in the corpora- 
tion to rest with him. In return he was 
to disclose the inventions to be patented. 

It is claimed that Messrs. Pratt paid | 
in excess of $32,000 under this agreement | 
but that Mr. Weeks has declined to make 
any disclosures. Suit was instituted, the 
breach of the contraet alleged, and dam- 
ages were stated “in excess of $10,000,° | 
000.” Judgment against Mr. Weeks was | 
obtained in the trial court, but the Cir- 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





\ 
Banks—Insolvency—Stockholders’ liability—Pwrchaser’s liability— 

A purchaser of bank stock who had agreed to purchase the stock and had 
executed a note for the price, but had not received the certificate nor signed the 
stub receipt therefor, was liable as a stockholder, on the insolvency of the 
bank, where the stock had been issued and the certificate had been kept by the 
bank in its safe. ; 

Bain et al. v. Rogers et al.; S.C. Sup. Ct., No. 13017, Nov. 5, 1930. 





Corporations—Officers—Tenure of office—Power to act after expiration of term— 
Conveyance of land— 


Trustees of a school corporation had the power to convey land after the ex- 
piration of their terms of office provided for by the corporation’s charter where 
successors were not elected in accordance with the provisions of the charter, 
although the charter did not expressly eftitle them to hold office until the elec- 
tion and qualification of successors, since only the corporation itself had the 
right to complain, and by failure to elect successors the corporation sanctioned 
their continuance in office. ’ 


Martin et al. vu. Board of Trustees, etc.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 885, Nov. 12, 1930. 





Prohibition—Searches afid seizures—Search without warrant—Probable cause— 
Search of automobile— 

Where,a prohibition officer was told by the driver of an automobile, during 
a search of the automobile for liquor, that another automobile which he had 
seen on the road and which he fully described was transporting liquor, and was 
convinced from the appearance, manner and conversatior. of such driver that 
he was worthy of belief, and where such officer and a fellow officer laid in wait 
for the descri| car and on recognizing the car as it passed them, pursued the 
car and caught -up with it after the driver had increased his speed to 75 miles 
per hour, there was probable cause for a search of the car by the two officers 
without a search warrant. . . 


Thompson v. United States; C. C. A. 5, No. 5924, Nov. 3, 1930. 





Sales—Warranties—Implied warranties—Express and implied warranty of same 
goods—Uniform Sales Act— 

Where a seller of hogs expressly warranted the hogs to be free from infection 
and disease, the buyer could not recover for the loss sustained by reason o 
the condition of the hogs on the theory that under the Uniform Sales A¢t there 





cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- | 
cuit reversed its verdict in an opinion 
rendered Sept. 5. 


——eeeeeesan eee | 


|tion in regard to the transfer of the 


assets and assumption of all the liabili- 
ties of the originr] association by the re- 
incorporated association was in the same! 
language as in this case, and it was held | 
that the certificate of membership issued | 
to the member by the old association was | 
a contract to pay a sum of money at the | 


\time of his death, provided he paid the: 


assessments as they became due, and} 
under the terms of this contract the asso-| 
ciation had no right to cancel it, and the | 
legislature had not the right to interfere | 
with the contract ers (eet 
It was also held that the provision in 
this certificate of the new association tak- 
ing over all the assets of the old associa- 
tion and assuming all its liabilities, was 
made freely and voluntarily for the - 
no 


tor of the department, and: that it was | 
within the power of the association to in- 


|sert in its certificate of association the| 


provision declaring that all the members} 
of the original incorporation should ipso | 
facto become members of the reincorpo- 
ated association. 

The supposed error of the appellate} 
court, which is the basis of the appel- | 
lant’s claim for a reversal of its judg-| 
ment, was in not finding that when John 
M. York, the assured, accepted the bene- 
fit certificate dated Dec. 30, 1927, he ac- 
cepted it in lieu of the original certificate , 
and consented to the additions to and 
changes in the terms of the original cer- 
tificate which were contained in the new 
and became bound by all the provisions 
of the new certificate including the condi- | 
tion that self-destruction within one year | 
from the date thereof is a risk not as-| 
sumed. 

This argument is based upon the as-, 
sumption that York by continuing pay- | 


‘ments of his assessments after receiving 


the new certificate accepted it as the con- 
tract between himself and the association 
and consented to be bound by all of its; 
terms. The case of Jones v. Loaleen | 
Mutual Benefit Association, supra, differs 
from this in the circumstance that, al- | 
though a new certificate had been issued, 
it had not been delivered to Jones in his | 
lifetime, but it was expressly held that 
even if it had been delivered he would 
not have been bound to accept it in lieu 
of the old certificate. The association | 
could not alter the terms of this contract | 
without his consent. | 

There is no doubt that the parties to a 
contract may, by their mutual agreement, 
accept the substitution of a new contract 
for the old one with the intent to extin-| 
guish the obligation of the old contract. | 
But one party to a contract cannot, by | 
his own acts, release or alter its obliga- 
tions. The intention must be mutual. 

The new certificate bore the statement: | 
“This replaces A-1046,” and the old cer- | 
tificate was “No. 1046 A,” but the notice | 
was of no effect. The holder of the cer- 
tificate was under no obligation to pay 
any attention to the notice, for his cer- 
tificate could not be altered without his 
consent, 


Other Irregularities 


In New Certificate 


Moreover, it was accompanied by a 
| notice that it was a new form of policy! 
| which was in accordance with the require- 
ment of the Insurance Department of the 





Commerce, regarded* the action of the|State. The suggestion was made that he 


id only a pro. rata of said sum as real-| corporation orgapized under the corpora- | keep the old certificate as well as the new 


ized from the contribution. 


tion act in reorganizing in compliance | for reference, and it was stated that there 
The certificate contained no conditions, | with the new law for the incorporation of | was no change in the amount of the cer- | 


At the head of the new certificate were! mutual benefit associations as substan-| tificate. 


the words: 
certificate provided for the payment of | the association with the same assets and 
$1,000 to Lucy E. York on receipt of due | liabilities, but subject to the require- 
proofs of the death of John M. York, and | ments of the new act. 

stated that “the conditions, provisions 
and benefits upon the following pages | this leg 
hereof are a part of this contract as fully | Loaleen Mutual Benefit Association, 
as if recited over the signature hereto Ill. 431. 
affixed.” 


New Condition Inserted 
Regarding Suicide Risk 


The following pages contained many | 
conditions, none of which appeared in the 
original policy. Among them was the fol- | 
lowing: “Suicide. Self-destruction within | 
one year from the date hereof, while sane 
or insane, is a risk not assumed under 
this certificate, and in such event the lia- | 
bility hereunder shall be limited to the 
amount of assessments paid by the mem- 
ber ” 

After Dec. 30, 1927, York paid assess- 


islation in the case of Jones v. 


In that case the certificate of 





Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


November 14. 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
| Bland, Charles S, Hatfield. Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L, Lenroot. 






ments to the amount of $5, the total | George F. DeWein, of Milwaukee, 
amount of all assessments requested of | Wis., was etnies to practice, 


him subsequent to Dec. 30, 1927. The only| yo 959) ee. f 
application made by him for benefit cer-| Corp, S7Ai. Duce Ce. vs Phonslic Beatuate 
tificate in the company is the one setjers. Dismissed for failure to prosecute, 
forth in the plaintiff’s declaration. Hej| No. 2884 Ex parte Frank L. 0. Wadsworth. 
died Sept. 9, 1928, a suicide. Proof of | Improvement in the art of road illumina- 
death was made as required by the rules son. Dismissed upon motion of appel- 
of the association, and it tendered the | '#"- ne 
beneficiary the sum of $5 in satisfaction an 2614. White v. Syvertsen. Safety de- 
ce for rotary machines. Argued by Mr, 
of the amount due, which was refused. |G FP De Wein for appeilant, and by M 
In 1927, section 29 of the Act of 1872,| Clarence A. Bateman for appellee. — _ 
concerning corporations under which the| No, 2518. Ex parte William Kaisling. 
appellant was incorporated, was amended | Combined lighting and ignition switch, Ar- 
80 as no longer to authorize the organiza-: ued by Mr. G. P. Soper for appellant, and 


tion of mutual benefit associations simi- oes Mr. Howard §S. Miller for the Patent 
* ce, 
Har to the appellant under that section, “No; 2522 and 2528. Skookum Packers 


mae eoenen 33 moe curatly ae ome Association v. Pacide Northwest Canning 
8 s |Co, Trade mark for canned fruit, ete. Ar- 
benefit associations theretofore organized | gued by Mr. Eugene E. Stevens for appel- 
under the act should not, after the amend. | lant, and by Mr. Harry F. Riley for ap- 
ment became effective, engage in the busi- | Pel’ee. | : AO 
ness for which they were incorporated | ;,, 0. Porm = parte Walter W. Metzger. 
except as they might retain their corps- | foe ettiokee gan eee re i we 
rate existence for six months for the sole |B. Kerkam for appellant, and hy Mr. How- 
Purpose of winding up their business or|ard S. Miller for the Patent Office, 


‘ 


“This replaces A-1046.” The|tially a continuance of the existence of | 


337 | 


Trade mark for toilet seats and cov- | 


There was no reference to any change, 
|in the policy, and the holder of it knew 
‘that neither the association nor the in-| 
| surance department had any authority to 


This was the view taken in the effect of} make any change without his consent. ping altogether and puts the estate on 


| After the reincorporation he had paid an 
assessment on Dec. 3 for two deaths ac- 
cruing before the reincorporation, and he 


association of the reincorporated associa-| continued after receiving the new certifi-| acre yearly. Only cash and government 
| securities have been taken into consider- 


; cate, on Dec. 30, to pay all assessments 
| nade and, so far as the record shows, all | 
|these assessments, whether before or 
| after the reincorporation, were made and 
| collected in the same way. 


| There is*no evidence that he had any, 
| knowledge of any change in the certifi- 
cate. He continued to make payment of 
the assessments as he was required to do 
| under his original certificate and the ap- 
pellant had no reason to suppose, as far 


| as this record shows, that he was not con-! 


|iiguing to pay under his old certificate 
or that he was paying under the new 
certificate and thereby indicating an in- 
|tention to accept the changed terms of 
| the new certificate. 
He had a right to make the payment 
|required of him under his original cer- 
tificate and nothing more was required of 
; him to maintain its obligation intact. To 
show a novation and an acceptance of the 
new certificate as a substitute for the old, 
| the burden was on the appellant to show 
{that York with actual knowledge of the 
|terms of the new certificate made his 
| payments with the intention of accepting 
‘those terms, and not in continuation of 
|the original certificate. 

Knowledge of the terms of the new 
certificate when he made the payments 
| was not sufficient to show an acceptance 
of those terms, for he had the right to 
disregard those terms and make th pay- 
ment in accordance with the provisions of 
the old certificate. It was, therefore, 
| necessary to prove an intention to accept 
{the terms of the new certificate. 

The judgment of the appellate court is 
' affirmed, 


was an implied warranty to furnish healthy, hogs, if the express warranty fell 
short, and that such implied warranty bound .the seller insure the health of 
the hogs though he might not know or have any means of knowing that they 
were infected, since the Uniform Sales Act did not change the rule that an 
express warranty negatives an implied warranty on the same subject, but 
merely abolished the minority rule which prevailed in some States excluding 
all implied warranties where there is a written contract, or where there is an 
express warranty concerning any subject though not the one involved. 


Lee et al. v. Cohrt; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 6868, Nov. 10, 1920. 





Surety bonds—Constructipn—Bank cashier’s bond—Claims for loss 


A bank which did not discover the shortage in the accounts of its cashier 
until more than three months after the last anniversary date of the cashier’s 
bond, could recover from the surety for the losses suffered during the pre- 
ceding bond year when a claim therefor was made within three months after 
the termination of the suretyship, on the discovery of the loss, tinder a pro- 
vision of the bond which required the bank to make a claim within three months 
after the termination of the suretyship “or” within three months after the 
expiration of the bond year during which the default occurred, since such pro- 
vision did not require claims under both clauses on the theory that the word 
“or” should be interpreted in a conjunctive sense to give meaning to the second 
clause and to avoid placing a premium on negligence, but required a claim 
under the second clause only in the event the default should occur during the 
concluding year of the bond. 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. v. Tabler, Receiver, etc.; C. C. A. 4, No. 
3024, Oct. 30, 1930. 





United States—Claims against United States—Construction contracts—Cost- 
plus plan—Conclusiveness of contracting officer’s approval of contractor's ex- 
penditures— a 4 

Where a contract to construct a building for the United States Government 
on the “cost-plus” plan provided for reimbursement to the contractor for such 
expenditures “as may be approved or ratified by the contracting officer,” the 
contracting officer’s approval of expenditures was conclusive as to contractor’s 
right to reimbursement therefor, in the absence of fraud, or such gross mistake 
as would necessarily imply bad faith or a failure to exercise an honest judgment. 

James Stewart & Co., Ine., v. United States; U. S. Ct. Cls., No. H-340, Nov. 8, 
1930. 





United States—Claims—Loss caused by requisition of sugar in Santo Domingo 
during military occupancy—Political matters—Jurisdiction of court— 

Owners of sugar which had been requisitioned by the food controller of Santo 
Domingo during the military occupancy by the-naval forces of the United 
States, pursuant to a proclamation of the President of the United States, who 
were forced to execute to the Government releases of their claims arising out 
of the food control orders, by the»Government’s refusal to release the sugar 
until they executed such releases and the Government’s action in leading them 
to believe that if they did not sign the releases, a tax would be levied which 
would in the end cost more than the loss on the sugar, could not sue the United 
States in the Court of Claims for the loss sustained or for compensation, since 
the act of taking over the Government of Santo Domingo and all the proceedings 
thereunder were political*mattérs which were exclusively within the jurisdiction 
of the Executive Department of the Government and were not within the 
jurisdiction of the court, and the claims should be, presented to Congress and 
not to the court, 

Ingenio Porvenir C. Por V. v. United States; The Central Romana, Ine., v. 
Same; U.S. Ct. Claims, Nos. F-124, F-135, Nov. 3, 1930. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summarye—Federal and State Court Decisions. 





Index and Summary 
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Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 








Insurance—Mutual benefit societies—Reincorporation of association—Issuance of 
new certificates—Acceptance of new certificate by payments— , 

A member of an Illinois Mutual Relief Association to whom a new certificate 
was issued on reincorporation of the society, did not, by retention of new certifi- 
cate and subsequent payments of assessments, become bound by a new provision 
in the new certificate, in the absence of a showing that he intended to accept the 
new certificate in place of the old one.—York v. Central Illinois Mutual Relief 
Association. (Ill. Sup. Ct.)—V U, S. Daily, 2834, Nov. 15, 1930. 


East Indies Rubber | 





ers is available for loan to interested cli- 
| ents. . 
s | The following list of suggestions have 

Producers Imperiled |been selected more or less at random 
‘from recent issues of the “Straits Bud- 
| get” and “Malayan Tin and Rubber Jour- 
ators | nal.” In the main they show the lack of 
unanimity of opinion which might be ex- 
pected from so many diverse and unor- 
ganized interests while at the same time 
they show general desire for remedial 
action, Several of these schemes were 
offered shortly after the announcement 
in Malaya that matters would be al- 
lowed to take their economic course. 

Restriction of exports as per Steven- 
son scheme, 

Restriction based on quantity of stocks 
in consuming countries. 

Prohibition exports of rubber scrap. 
ation under liquid assets. : Centralization of sale of output of all 

The figures indicate that on a “no | estates through single controller, who 
onaia eit al Ge ek eeek ae aeial would sell at a stipulated price and burn 

Dping’ Schedule, iV per cent ¢ ; unsold monthly receipts. 
acreage would be without supporting as-| Increased export tax, use of proceeds 
sets within a year, and 18 per cent ad-| to buy Yubber for burning, or for manu- 


Only Most Efficient Oper 
Expected to Survive 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
long each company can pay expenses 
from present resources if it ceases tap- 


“care and maintenance” basis esti- 
maximum of £3 per 


a 
mated to cost a 





|ditional within two years. A larger per | facture of products stimulating new uses | 


| cent of the estates would be able toyearry \of rubber, to be sold at nominal price. 

| on two to three years than for theother | Voluntary 50 per cent restriction all 
| periods. The average length of time that | estates over 50 acres. 

estates could carry on without tapping | Small holders cut down tubber 
works out at 8.2 years. The tablé shows | and plant food crops. 

a higher percentage of acreage than of| Increased export tax, proceeds to be 
estates in the groups able to carry’ on| distributed pro rata among producers 
over four years, indicating that more of | agreeing not to’ tap. 

| the large estates than of the smal com-| Survival of the fittest. 
panies are well fortified with liquid as- | : 


sets, Patent Applicant List 


The implication is that a price making Se 
it more economical to cease tapping than Said to Set New Record 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


trees 





to continue would result in 28 per cent 
|of the estates beceming bankrupt in two 
years. t 
ers states that this “pivotal price” has | plication within 60 da 
been estimated at 4 pence, although it it is filed. 

| would vary considerably for individual 
| estates. 

There is’ no way of ascertaining | fore Congress for action. 


find it economieal to stop tapping would tice (H. R. 699) 
be those with the least liquid assets, but | very important. 

it seemg probable that while high cost | 
producers ‘are distributed in each of the 





for an indefinite period. 
The brochure issued by Frisby Broth- members of the bar. 


| 





t 


is regarded as being | 4 . 
This bill seeks to re-|Country’s interests, and in accordance 
quire the registration of all attorneys | With policy, he said, while its alternative 
practicing before the Patent Office. Those|involved abandonment of the attitude 
group shown in the above analysis, there who are not members of the bar and en-| toward war debts and reparations prob- 
would be more high cost producers with | titled to practice law will be registered | lems as well as assumption of dispropor- 
assets sufficient for a limited period than! as agents. At the present time the Pat-|tionate responsibilities, 

with assets enabling them to carry on)|ent Office has no control over those per- 
| sons practicing before it but who are not 


Avrmormen Statements Onty Ake Paesenred npkery, BEING 
PustisHep WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UNitTeD States DAILY 


Decrease in Duty 





Testimony Presented on Proposed «4 


on Felt Hat Bodies 





‘Manufacturers and Importers Submit Argu- 
| ments to Tariff Commission For and Against 


Reduction in Present Tariff Rates 





| Manufacturers and importers of wool 
felt hat bodies appeared before the Tariff 
'Commission Nov. 14, with the former 
asking that the 1930 import duties be left 
undisturbed and the latter seeking under 
} the flexible provisions “less prohibitive 
| protection.” 

The hearing was held in the course 
of an investigation directed by a Senate 
resolution (S. Res. 313), and.the testi- 
| mony was devoted chiefly to women’s hat 
| bodies, the branch of the industry whose 
representations lead Congress to write 
|in the Act of 1930 a tariff of 40 cents 
/a pound plus 75 per cent ad valorem. 
| Under the 1922 act the major portion 
|}of the imports entered at 24 cents a 


| pound plus 40 per cent ad valorem, ac- | 


| cording to the Tariff Commission’s rec- 
| ords. 


' Louis W. Stotesbury appeared for the 
| domestic manufacturers who were listed 
as follows: Adamson Hat Co., Inc., of 
Adamstown, Pa.; George W. Bollman & 
Co., of Adamstown, Pa.; The Bradford 
Hat Co., of Haverhill, Mass.; Dutchess 
| Hat Works, of Beacon, N. Y.; The F. & 
|M, Hat Co., of Denver, Pa.; Matteawan 
| Manufacturing Co., of Beacon, N. Y 
| Merrimac Hat Corporation, of Amesbury, 
| Mass.; Mohn Bros. Co., Inc., of Reading, 
|Pa.; Henry R. Miller Co., of Reading, 
| Pa.; Edwin S. Pickert Co., of Foxboro, 
| Mass.; U. F. Kessler & Co., of Reading, 
Pa.; Hendel Hat Co., of Beacon, N. Y.; 
;and Beebe & Porghessee Corp., of Bea- 
jcon, N. Y. 

J. G. Whitelaw of Maplewood, N. J., 
}of Bill & Caldwell, Inc., and Louis M, 
|Cohn, New York City, representing the 
| Atherican Association of. Felt & Straw 
Goods Importers, appeared for the im- 
porters. Romolo Angelone; commercial 
j attache of the Italian Embassy, also at- 
| tended and filed a letter with the Com- 
| mission. 

| Manufacturing Process 
Described by Witness 


|_ Ralph S. Tompkins, president of the 
| Dutchess works, was the first witness, 

devoting his testimony to presenting ex- 

hibits and detailing, under exafination 

by Mr. Stotesbury, the process of man- 
|ufacture. He presented samples of Ital- 
}ian hat bodies which he said were “com- 
| parable” to the American product. Ques- 
| tions by Mr. Angelone, brought from Mr. 
| Tompkins the statement that he is not 
|familiar with the Italian manufactur- 
|Ing process or whether more efficient 
| machinery is used. It was Mr. Tomp- 
| kins’ understanding, however, that cer- 
|tain advanced machinery has been de- 
|veloped in Italy, units of which have 
| been ordered by United States manufac- 
; turers but have not to date been de- 
| livered. 


Testifying in his own behalf as coun- 
sel for the manufacturers and a direc- 
tor in the Ditchess works, Mr. Stotes- 
| bury said that there are 158 carding 
|machines in the domestie ‘tndustry. 
| These machines, which he said are the 
| measure of the productive capacity, have 
}an output of 5.2 dozen bodies an hour. 
| In 1927, testified Mr. Stotesbury, the 
; domestic production was 36 per cent of 
the domestic capacity; in 1928 it was 
'31 per cent, and in 1929 it reached 42 
,per cent. In these same years the per- 
centages of domestic consumption sup- 
plied by imports were given by Mr. 
Stotesbury as 48.4 per cent, 79.9 per 
cent, and 79.6 per cent, respectively. 

Using the average weighted invoice 
values of Italian bodies, Mr. Stotesbury 
gave $1.23 a pound as the average value 
‘of the most representative line of im- 
ported competing goods. Taking this 
|as a basis, he computed the difference 
‘in cost of production between Italy and 
|the United States to be $1.57 a pound. 
| Italian wages he estimated at from one- 
|seventh to one-fifth of the United States 
|scale. On finished women’s felt hats 
|there is an unequalized difference in 
|cost of production of $1.06 a pound, 
said Mr. Stotesbury. 


| Higher Rates 
‘Not Requested 


Asked by Mr. Cohn whether he was 
asking for a higher duty, Mr. Stotes- 
bury said: “I am not asking for higher 
rates. As I read the act I feel that the 

'Commission is forced to increase the 
|duties. I don’t want them to increase 
them; I hope they can find a way not 
to. Let the present level rule for a 
ifew years.” 
George W. Bollman, partner of Boll- 
;man & Co., told the Commission that he 
has installed from $40,000 to $50,000 
worth of machinery in the last two years, 
and believes his plant to be as modern 
as any in Italy. The new machinery, he 
said, tends to produce a better quality 
| hat rather than reduce production costs 
appreciably. 

Under examination by Mr. Cohn, the 
| witness said that he has increased his 
production 25 per cent over last year 
| “due largely to good selling connections,” 
despite rather chaotic conditions in the 
trade. 

M. J. Flynn, of the wage earners pro- 
fective conference, received the permis- 
sion of the Commission for the president 
of the United Hatters of North America 
to file a brief in the case. 


The next witness, Mr. Cohn, described 


} 





| 
‘Reparations Plan Declared 


jTo Avoid European Problem 





| (Continued from Page 1.) 
| paratively small, he declared, while mark 
payments to the United States, under the 
policy of nonconfiscation and compensa- 
tion of German citizens, will be offset by 
dollar payments to Germany. The United 
| States had never joined other countries 
in the assessment, collection, and distri- 
bution of general payments, he added. 
The separate agreement, executed June 


The pamphlet of Frisby Broth-j| lation so that it can act upon every ap-| 23, 1930, provides that the combined an- 
ys from tie date 


|nuities equal the annuity allocated the 
| United States by the Young Plan, the 


A number of bills and resolutions af-| Undersecretary declared, and in nego- 
fecting the Patent Office are pending be- | tiating it “we followed a wise and proper 
The bill con-| course.” 
whether the companies that would first!cerning fraudulent Patent Office prac- 


This agreement is simple, direct, en- 
for protection of this 


tirely adequate 


(The full text of Secretary Mills’ 
address will /be printed in the issue 
of Now, 17.) 


| conditions in the industry of women’s 
jfelt hat bodies as “chaotic,” explaining 
|that tremendous importations had been 
made during the 17 months the tariff bill 
;was pending in Congress, to ‘take ad- 
| vantage of the old rate. In spite of this 
| fact, he said, prices are now below those 
| which obtained under the old law. 
| “We admit all the figures which have 
| been submitted before the committee of 
Congress as to the differences of cost of 
| production,” said Mr. Chon, “but we don’t 
|admit the conclusions. The importers 
|maintain that the Italian manufacturer 
|takes an inferior raw material and pro- 
|duces a comparable article. It is our 
| position, that the Italian manufacturer 
|further cuts costs by being constantly 
engaged. 
“There is also a question of technique. 
iThis is a_ style ‘article developed in 
Europe. For five Sanne the domestic 
| manufacturers did nothing to capture the 
market. and share the profits in the line 
over here. We contend that the present 
rates are more than protective. We be- 
lieve that we are entitled to a little bit 
less than the prohibitive rate which pre- 
vails in the act of 1930.” 
In his letter to the Commission, Mr, 
| Angelone said in part: : 
| “The duty imposed upon these prod- 
| ucts by the Tariff Act of 1930 represents 
}an increase of more than 100 per cent 
|over the rates prevailing before. Fur- 
thermore, the existing law, contains a 
| totally new principle with reference: t 
|Ahe basic application of duty, for whil 
;in the past the tariff was proportional to 
|any variation in the value of the prod- 
juct, the new law abandons this sound 
| criterion and taxes the imported product 
| mainly with regard to its finishing. 


Manufacturing Methods 
Have Made Advances 


“In considering, first of all, the nature 
and extent of the Italian competition it 





jis fair to state, as a matter of record, 


that the domestic industry producing 
wool felt hats has had, in the whole, dur- 
ing the past few years, a satisfactory 
volume of profitable business. If some 
individual producers had reason to com- 
| plain, their difficulties were not due to 
the effect of the foreign article competi- 
tion, but primarily to the slow adopiion 
of modern machinery and more adequate 
methods of production. In this connec- 
tion, I beg te remember that these com- 
plaining firms have still in use the same 
machinery bought about 35 years ago, 
whereas the methods of making hat 
bodies have gone through revolutionary 
changes during the past few years. 

“Wool felt hats are principally used 
by women and any changes in the vogue 
and styles represent a most important 
factor controlling sales and business: a 
sudden drop in the vogue for felts 
would have the most serious effect upon 
the industry the world over, as was the 
case in 1913, 


“A sincere study of the situation and 
activity in the domestic wool-felt hat in- 
dustry clearly shows that the duty im- 
posed by the Tariff Act of 1922, was 
more than adequate to protect it from 
the alleged Italian competition. 
matter of fact, the volume of business 
of those firms which have adopted mod- 
ern machinery has witnessed a contin- 
uous increase. 


Poorer People Said to 
Use Wool-felt Hats 


It is also well to consider that the 
largest part of the wool-felt hats ex- 
ported by Italy are generally used by 
the poorer people, as the better hats are 
made of fur, coming under a different 
schedule. Any advance in the basic duty 
will mean an additional cost to the con- 
sumer of about five times the rate, after 
the hat has passed through the inter- 
mediate stages of trimming and retail- 
ing expenses, 


“Any real comparison between the 
costs of production now existing in Italy 
and those prevailing in this country, 
would no doubt justify a decrease in the 
existing rate for the full amount al- 
lowed by section 336 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930. 

“In calling the attention of your 
honorable Commission to the above allow 
me to add that the new duty has ac- 
tually resulted in an embargo, for since 
its enforcement the importation of wool- 
felt hats from Italy has practically 
stopped. 

“This will tend to make worse the 
already serious unfavorable trade bal- 
ance experienced by Italy in her com- 








merical transactions with this country.” 
Separate Classification 
For Men’s Hats Sought 


Mr. Whitelaw devoted his testimony 
to finished men’s wool felt hats, peti- 
tioning the Ccmmission for a separate 
classification for this product, which, 
according to statements by the manu- 
facturers themselves, do not offer seri- 
ous competition to domestic lines. The 
witness requested a classification which 
would permit the maximum relief of a 
50 per cent reduction in the tariff on 
men’s hats, 

“We ask to be allowed to continue to 
import a few men’s high-class wool hats 
that admittedly are not competitive with 
nor harmful to the domestic output,” he 
said. “Only he bett€r qality of men’s 
hats are imported and they do not com- 
pete on a value basis. Our sales are 
based on distinctive characteristics, style 


| 


and exclusiveness, The new rates are an, 


embargo.” 

In 1929, said Mr, Whitelaw, his firm 
imported 2,911 dozen hats from England 
and Italy. When the new tariff went 
into effect they sought the cooperation 
of their Italian manufacturer and im- 
ported 1388 dozenwof the cheapest hats 
that could be sold in this country. In- 
tensive efforts have resulted in the sale 
of only 7 dozen of these, he said, pre- 
senting numerous letters from retailers 
refusing the hats at thet price forced by 


the new tariff. 

Commissioher Coulter asked if part of 

the drop in his sales could not be at- 
tributed to the general business situa- 
tion, or competition from other imported 
hats. , 
“We lost orders for 170 dozens, placed 
on the basis of the old price, when we 
notified our customers of the necessity 
for an increase,” he replied. 

The new tariff, Mr. Whitelaw said, has 
increased the duty on English hats from 
58 to 104 per cent and “considerably 
more” on Italian hats. An increase ir 
the domestic production from 188,94£ 
dozen in 1927 to 227,611 dozen in 1929 
shows that there is no distress in the do- 
mestic industry, he said. 
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PRESENTING 
THE NEW CHEVROLET SIX 


Today the Chevrolet Motor Company presents the 

Bigger and Better Chevrolet Six, a new model of the six- 

cylinder car which has enjoyed such wide popularity. 
In both the chassis and bedy of this new six-cylinder Chevrolet you will 
find expressed, as never before, Chevrolet’s well-known policy of progress 
threagh coustent improvernest. 
For—ewithewt departing from the basic features which heve won the 
enthusiastic approval of over 2,000,000 buyers — Chevrolet has produced 
a six-cyimder car which represents an entirely new standard of quality, 
valee and refmement m the low-price fredd. 


Your frst impression of the new Chevrolet will be ome of striking 
flectmess, grace and beauty. The car is longer, lower and medernly 
sanart. The radiator has been deepened and its appearance enhanced 
hy a curving tee-bar and chreme-pisated parabolic headianrps. The long 


hood lines sweep'back unbroken to blend gracefully into the new Fisher 
bodies. And never was Fisher’s fine craftsmanship more evident than 
in the bodies of the new Chevrolet Six! 


Not only are the bodies roomier and more comfortable, but as you study 
them yeu will discover many gratifymg new features and pleasing 
refmements—many examples of that pamstaking attention to detail 
which is the hasis of trne quality. 


Mevhenlediiy, too, the new Chevrolet Six is a betes automobile. The 
wheelbase is longer. The frame is stronger. The steering is easier. 
The clutch is more durable. There is a smeother, quieter, easier shifting 
transmission. In fact, wherever fmer materials and more advanced 
design could add to Chevrolet quality or increage Chevrolet’s traditional 
economy of ownership—improvement has been made. See the new 
Chevrolet Six—and you will agree that here is the Great American Value! 


, 


- » AT NEW LOW PRICES - 


Chevrolet has long been one of the lowest priced cars in the 
world. Yet due to the savmgs of volume preduction and 
increased manufacturing efficiency, the Bigger and Better 


h $ 
at eeccee ol e a. ar 


The + SAD 


Roadster .... 


Sport Roadster ‘495 


with rumble seat 


Standard 


a4 
Sobebed 


Standard Five- 
Window Coupe . 


Chevrolet is offered at new low prices. Come in today. See 
and drive the new Chevrolet Six. Learn the new economy 
of ownimg a modern, fine quality, six-cylinder automobile. 


Sport Coupe 
with rumble seat 


Standard 
Sedan 


5045 9m 


SPECIAL. EQUIPMENT EXTRA 
Chevrolet Trucks from $355 to $695. All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


IT’ s 


WISE TO® CHOOSE A SIX 





~ In Ohio Adjudged Discriminatory 


Evidence in Case Found to Show Improper 
_ + Preferences in Treatment of Competing 
Capital During Years 1926 and 1927 


‘olumbus, Ohie.—The Ohio statute un- 
ae “which the shares of national banks 
are taxed violates the Federal statute 
(R. S. 5219) under which Congress per- 
mits such shares to be taxed, the District 
Court for the Southern District of Ohio 
has held. 


‘ national bank shares are taxed at 
a highes rate than other moneyed capi- 
tal, such as that invested in building and 
loan .associations, mortgage cue 
and finanée companies, the opinion — 

No offset for indebtedness is allowe 
in assessing national bank shares as ™ 
the case of other investments of moneye 
eapital, and that resulted in a Gineriens, 
nation against the banks in violation 0 
the Federal statute, it was held. a 

The banks state that, they are williag 
to pay the amount of tax that may - 
found just and equitable and that shou 
be done, the opinion declared, expressing 
some doubt, however, as to whether by od 
further proceedings in the court may Ge- 
velop the proper amount. 


' THe COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


Vv. 

THE TREASURER OF FRANKLIN CouNTY, 
OHn10. 
istrict Court for the Southern D 
of Ohio. 
Equity No. 533. 
Opinion of the Court 

Nov. 7, 1930 Ads } 
Hoven, District Judge—The plaintiffs, | 
The con ag hore 
ington Nationa . 
Seat Bank—national banking asso- 
ciations of Columkus, 
treasurer of Franklin County, 
is the official tax collector of such taxes) 
as are legally assessed and pre sage 
against said plaintiffs for an order eT 
injunction to prevent the collection by 
said defendant of the taxes assessed: 
against said plaintiffs for the last half of 

1926 and the year 1927. 


Mlegality of State Tax 


Alleged by Plaintiffs 

The basis for the remedy is that the 
taxes assessed under the State taxing | 
machinery and)sought to be collected are 
iNegal and void, being in conflict with the | 
Federal statute granting the permission 
and privilege to the States to assess an 
collect taxes from national banks (Title | 
XII, paragraph 548, subparagraph 1-b, | 
U. §. C. A. also R. S. 5219.) 

It is claimed that employment of the | 
State taxing machinery in relation to} 
these taxes of the plaintiff banks and | 
other national banks— throughout the 
State of Ohio, not only is in conflict with 
the Federal statute, but that some of the 
State taxing statutes are invalid in being’! 
in conflict with the Federal statute, and 
also that the operative result of employ- 
ing the State taxing plan is unconstitu- 
tional from the standpoint of the provi- 
sions of both State and Federal consti- 

ions. 
veo were paid for the first half of 
the vear 1926, and payment was refused | 
for the last half of that year. This pro- 
ceeding was brought and collection re- 
strained by a temporary order of this, 
court. The plaintiffs protested the charg- 
ing of the taxes for 1927, and when 
charged the collection thereof was re-| 
strained by a like order of the court based 
upon the allegations of a supplemental | 
petition. , a 

The plaintiffs have alleged in their bill | 
that they are unable to determine the} 
legal amount of taxes which they are| 
obligated to pay, but that the payment of | 
the first half of 1926 taxes is in excess of 
the amount properly chargeable for the 
entire year of 1926, and that they are) 
ready and willing and offer to pay such| 
tax or taxes as may be determined to be 
just, equitable, and legal. 


Special Master Upholds 


Views of Protesting Banks 


The issues were referred to a Special 
Master who has heretofore heard the evi- | 
dence, submitted his findings of fact and 
conclusions of law, together with the rec- 
ord and transcript of his proceedings. He 
determined that substantial amounts of 
moneyed capital in the hands of building} 
and loan associations, mortgage compa- 
nies. and finance companies, were and are | 
in competition with the business of the 
plaintiff banks, and that there was and is 
substantial amounts of that moneyed cap- 
ital assessed for taxation at a lesser rate 
than the taxes assessed on the shares of 
the stock of said plaintiff banks, and that | 
in result, the tax charges against the| 


Ohio, who | 


! 


| bank 
|mortgages either direct loans or mort- 


| per 


cept those especially provided for, used 
in the daily operation of the business of 
the company; and Section 5328, General 
Code, excludes such of their property as 
lis expressly exempted by law. 
| ‘Thus, finance and mortgage companies 
|are not required to return or pay taxes 
|on their investments which are in the 
form of tax free obligations—that is, 
|ynunicipal. State, and United States 
bonds. 

In arriving at the value of stock- 
|holders’ shares of the plaintiff banks, 
the taxing officials have taken the capi- 
tal stock, surplus, and undivided profits 
of the plaintiff banks, deducted from 
|that total the value of the respective 
jreal estate owned by them, and then 
|found the value of the shares of the re- 
| spective banks, and upon that value ap- 
plied the city rate for the year in de- 
termining the amount of the taxes to 
|be charged. 


‘Tax Assessments on 
Banks During 1926-27 


In 1926, the Commercial National Bank 
shares were thus assessed on a valua- 
tion of $1,226,830, and in 1927 on $1,- 





istrict | 298,120; the Huntington National Bank) 


in 1926 on $2,671,750, and in 1927 on 
$2,143,000; the Ohio National Bank in 
1926 on $2,848,560, and in 1927 on $2,- 
944,430. 

In 1926 the aggregate of the capital, 


National Bank, The!surplus, and undivided profits of the| Pany, had more than $20,000,000 of | 
1 Bank, and The Ohio| plaintiff banks was $6,750,000, and: the_| 
aggregated more than .$42,-| 
Ohio—sue the/ 000,000. The aggregate capital, surplus, | 


deposits 


and undivided profits of all national 
banks in the State was in excess of 
$132,000,000, and their deposits 
more than $676,000,000. 


It has been shown that some of the; 


shareholders of the plaintiff banks owed 
debts in 1926, which if the stock value 
had been treated as a credit and their 
debts deductible, would have materially 
lessened the amount of taxes to be paid 
upon their respective shares. 

It is further shown by way of illus- 
tration that if one Huntington in the 
year of 1926 had -been permitted a de- 
duction of his debts, not otherwise de- 
ducted on his persona] return, from his 
share holdings in the plaintiff bank, the 


Huntington National, there would have} 


been a saving to him ‘for that year of 
something over $5,000 in tax outlay. 
The plaintiff banks as well cs other 
national banks in the City of Columbus 
and elsewhere in the State, exercise all | 
the normal banking powers conferred 
on them by law, including the receiving 
of commercial deposits, demand and' 
time savi: z deposits evidenced by sav- 
ings passbooks and certificates of de- 
posit, the purchase and sale’of Govern- 
ment, State and municipal bonds, the 
maintenance of bond and trust deposits, 
the purchase and discount of commer- 
cial paper including the diseount of au- 
tomobile papes, the loaning of money 
on financial statements and upon collat- 
eral security and upon mortgages exe- 
cuted to the bank or assigned and de- 
posited with it as callateral security. 


Situation of Various 
Institutions Given 
Under the latter type of business, that 


is, the martgage business of the plaintiff | 


banks, the Commercial National Bank 
had in 1926 loans in substantial amounts, 
one of $40,000, one of $50,000, the latter 
for a term of five yeafs, which were 
straight loans secured by mortgage, and 
other loans secured by mortgage and 
taken to secure debts previously incurred. 


The Huntington National Bank, plain- | 
tiff, held direct mortgages amounting to} 
nearly $400,000 to secure prior indebted- | 


ness extending over different periods of 
time, some of which were for more than 
five years. This bank frequently took 
mortgages as security for bond issues. 


The Ohio National Bank held real estate | 


mortgages made to it direct as security 
for loans of more than $400,000. 

And it made it a business practice of 
taking mortgage loans for periods of 
from five to ten, and in some instances 
more, years, payable in installments. 


| Eight per cent of the entire loans of this 


were made upon real property 


|}gages assigned to the bank as collateral 


security. 

The mortgage loan class made up about 
5 per cent of the total loans of the Hunt- 
ington National Bank and about 2! 
cent of the Commercial National 
Bank. Further than this, loans aggre- 
gating large amounts were made by 


2 


were 


|number were also relatively small asso- | 


jof the loan, 
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Ohio—National Banks—Discrimination as to other moneyed capital—Building 
and loan associations, mortgage companies, finance companies and their stock- 

Iders— 

Evidence considered and held that under the laws of Ohio and the practice of 
the taxing authorities, there was in the years 1926 and 1927 substantial discrimi- 
nation agaihst much of the moneyed capital .invested ;in the shares of stock of 
national banks, and in favor of competing moneyed capital invested in building 

_and loan associations, mortuste companies, and finance companies, and their indi- 
vidual stockholders; the plamtiff banks should'pay the amount of taxes that may 
be found just and equitable, but as to whether any further proceedings in the 
District Court may develop the proper -amount, quaere.—Commercial National 
Bank v. Treasurer. (D. C., S. D. Ohio.—V U. S. Daily, 2836, Nov. 15, 1930. 


Board of Tax Appeals— 


No decisions promulgated Nov. 14. . \ 
| aging 4.71 per cent and the rate of divi- | Th * : 
|dends paid on stock averaged 5.47 per Hlinois Rules Water Dam 
Taxable Where Located 


cent. | 

Although constitutions and by-laws of | 
ocie State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Nov. 14. 


the associations required notice as a con-| 
dition to the right of depositors to with- | 

A dam used to impound water in a 
lake is real property and taxable in the 


draw savings, time deposits, and stock | 

deposits, as a matter of uniform | 
district where located, the Attorney Gen- 
[eral of Illinois, Oscar Carlstrom, has 


tice, the associations did not requiregsuch 

| notice, but paid their depositors on de- | 7. 

/mand and presentation of pass-books. | ruled. ; 
_ A water company engaged in supply- 
ing water to the City of Danville has its 


Building and loan associations of the! 

City of Columbus in 1926 had outstand- 
office and plant located within the cor- 
poration limits, the opinion explained. 


ling mortgage loans in the aggregate 
The dam is in the town of Blount, but 


. 


amount of about $90,000,000. which was 
more than 90 per cent of their total as- 
sets. In addition they had pass-book 
loans of about $750,000. Of all the loans 
made by bdilding and loans, 98 per cent | th 
were mortgage loans. A large majority | time as it is needed, when it is allowed 
f all the mortgage loans were amor-|to flow down the natural stream of the 
tized loans, but loans in the substantial} Vermilion River to the pumping station 
amounts were straight loans. The larg-| within the city,” the Attorney General 
| est association in the city, namely. The! writes. 


Buckeye State Building and Loan Com-| The contention of the City of Danville 


erty in Danville. “The dam merely holds 
the water in Lake Vermilion until such 


,o 


amortized loans and over $10,000,000) water company and therefore taxable in 
straight loans. | the city cannot be sustained, he adds. 


| Revision Is Proposed 
In Colorado Tax Laws 


Exemptions Favoring 
Certain Associations Noted 


The great majority of the loans. made 
! by building and loan associations in Co- 
lumbus were made upon residence prop- 
erty, only about 6 per cent being made 
| upon business property. Building and 
loan associations in Columbus uniformly 
required prospective borrowers to become 
shareholders by purchasing one or more 
or a fractional part of a share. 

Only a very few of the associations 
in Columbus operated under the old mu-| 4 survey of the Colorado tax system 
tual plan which required a stock sub-| has recently been completed by Dr. Jans 
scription to the amount of the loan, upon|P. Jensen, according to an announce- 
which the stock payments and divi-| ment by Director Allen Moore of the 


dends were credited, and when the stock | 1 Leni ee 
was fully paid up, both the stock “iceeea egislative Reference 


: fj few in . 

the loan were cancelled. These few in| Among the recommendations made by 
: ajority of as-| Dr. Jensen, the announcement points 

Of the large majority of as |out, are the following: 

; Abolish the State Board of Equaliza- 

tion and transfer its powers to the State 

Tax Commission. 

Shorten the assessment period. 

A limited number of items of tangible 
personal property should be taxed as real 
property is taxed and all other tangible 
personalty exempted. 

Exemption of intangible personality 
from property taxes. 


Recommendations Based on 
Survey of Present System 


State of Colorado: 
Denver, Noy. 14. 


ciations. 
sociations the par value of the stock sub- 
scription had no gelation to the amount 
and in most cases the 
amount of stock required to be sub- 
scribed was merely nominal and upon 
which nothing more than the initial pay- 
mefit was required to be made. 

In 1926 the three plaintiff national 
banks had investments in the United 
States Government securities in the ag- 
gregate amount of more than $53,500,- 
000, and in State, county and municipal 
bonds over $700,000, and in the same 
|year building and loan associations in 
Columbus had as a part of their assets 
bonds in the sum of $885,000, the large 
majority of which consisted of Govern- | 
ment bonds. 

The reserve and surplus or undivided 
profits funds of building and loan asso-| 
ciations in the State of Ohio are not|imposition of personal income tax is 
taxed. It is the general practice to tax | deemed advisable. 

s s ’ : 
ee Soames “aaaketee sen, Belective sales taxes, but mo general 
'a valuation of $100 per share, irrespec- pee : é 
|tive and independent of reserve and sur- | ane Rely of school financing 
|plus. This exemption from taxation of an a aeeees to secure the full 
lreserve and surplus, excepting however ; V4've of the school dollar. 
the portion thereof that is invested in| Expenditures for highways increased 
business buildings and real estate, which} by over 500 per cent from 1910 to 1928. 
of course is taxed as real estate, exists | Other expenditures, particularly for 
|irrespective of whether the funds are} charities, show great increases. 
jevidenced by tax exempt securities or| A radical revision of the State laws 
otherwise. | ene to ahs jones. Constitutional 

i vise, rrowers’ s s is not sub- | “24anges suggested. ‘ 
eee eres ke. (G. C. | A general budget | law applicable to 
9675.) This would seem to make very | Counties, school districts and municipali- 
llittle difference, however, as in general | "!s: Constitutional changes suggested. 
| practice the borrowers’ investment in| + Comprehensive reorganization and 
stock in a large majority of cases, is consolidation of the 70, more or less, in- 
only a fractional part of par. All other dependent offices, boards, and commis- 
stock, save and except the so-called bor- | Sons of State government ae Ll sim- 
rower’s stock, though taxed upon a val- | Panization compact and workable or- 


uation of par in practice, is only taxed 
Calendar of the 


}as a credit—that is, the individual own- ! 

| ing the stock may deduct legitimate debts 
Board of Tax Appeals 
The calendar of the Board of Tax 


| from its value, and the remainder, if any, 
is legally taxable. In this connection} 

Appeals for Nov. 17 to Nov. 19, inclu- 
was printed in the. issue of Nov. 


tions and utilities. 
Net income (franchise) tax on banks 
and property taxes on their real estate. 


Abolish the annual capital stock tax 
on business corporations and reduce or- 
ganization and similar fees. 


Constitutional amendment permitting 





it appears that a large majority of the | 
stock of building and loan associations, | 
in this wise subject to taxation, is not} 
| returned for taxation. 


| bi 


no water mains connect it with the prop- | 


Net income tax on business corpora- | 


Utah Legislature 
Facing Problems 
| Of Tax Changes 


Several Courses Are Opened, 
Roscoe E. Hammond of 
Tax Commission, Says 


Under New Acts 


State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Nov. 14. 


| * There is nothing new or radical in! 
| the recently adopted tax amendments to | 


the State Constitution, the Governor of 
Utah, George H. Dern, declared in a re- 
cent statement. “I am, of course, grati- 
fied over the success of the amend- 
| ments,” he said. 
“An income tax could have been 
enacted by the Legislature whether the 
amendments had passed or not,” Gov- 
ernor Dern asserted. “If an income tax 
is now enacted,” he continued, “it will 
not be feasible for the money lender to 
shift the tax on mortgages to the bor- 
rower. 4 
| The State Legislature will have two 
g problems upon which to work as the 
result of the tax amendments, according 


to Roscoe E. Hammond/ member of the! 
/Board of Equalization and secretary of 


the Tax Revision Commission. 

Create New Commission 
| “One problem, and a big’ one,” Mr. 
|Hammond declared, “is the matter of 
jtax administration. The 
| must 


|the B 


| one sweep or gradually. 


“The next big problem is the matter | 
Mr. Hammond! 


, 


of taxing intangibles,’ 
said. 

“There are four ways open to the 
| Legislature in this matter,” he ex- 
‘plained. “The tax revision commission 
has recommended that intangibles be 
|reached by taxing the income from in- 
|tangibles. The revision commission ap- | 
proved this plan because the income tax | 
is the hardest to shift. If the Legisla- | 
ture follows 
| citizens who have borrowed money and 


have mortgaged their homes cannot by | 


| any stretch of the imagination be forced 
jto pay tax for that mortgage. 


“Another plan open is to tax intan-| 


gibles as intangibles at not more than 
5 mills. 
ommended this method. 


' 


jingly. Next there is the corporate in-| 


| present corporation, license tax. 

| “It is entirely possible for the Legis- 
jlature to put an income tax upon the! 
‘income from intangible property, and 
not upon wages and salaries. 

“There has been a lot of talk by the 
opposition which says that the amend- 
ment which permits the classification of | 
‘property does not permit the classifica-| 
| tion of intangibles. We have consulted 
| competent attorneys and are certain that | 
ithe amendment does permit the classi- | 
\fication of intangible property. The 
}amendment states that the rule of uni- 
'formity shall obtain in regard to tangi-| 
ble property, but that intangibles may 
| be.taxed in the manner and to what ex- 
; tent the Legislature may decide. 

“I do not know which one of the many | 
| ways available the Legislature will use | 
|in reaching intangibles but I consider it 
|mandatory upon the Legislature to set) 
jup a plan which will get the revenue | 
|from the intangible property of the! 
| State. 

“The Legislature will have a_ hard 
time when it tackles the matter of tax ! 
administration. The Tax Commission 
lean be given a very complete hand in| 
this matter, or matters can be left just 
about as they are now. The big thing | 
the Legislature can give to the com-| 
{mission is the right to equalize within 
|a county as well as between counties. | 
The Legislature can give the commis- | 
sion the right to elevate the assessment | 
of those properties which are too low. | 
Hitherto the Board of Equalization has | 
jonly been able to make blanket adjust- | 
| ments. 

“The Legislature will also have to de- | 
cide to what extent the commission can 
review local bond issues. i 

Decide Commission Powers 

“Also the Legislature will have to 
decide just how much of the tax collec- 
tion power it wants to put into the hands 
of the Commission. There are several; 
| taxes being collected in various offices | 
|}in the State capitol. Take the motor | 
| vehicle tax, for example. If a survey| 
would indicate economy could be effected | 





Legislature | 
create a tax commission to replace | 
oard of Equalization but it can use| Committee “shall take all needed action 
|its own discretion upon the duties it! 
gives this Board. The Legislature must | 
state just how centralized it wants to} 
that the dam is personal property of the| make its tax code’ and it must decide | 
| whether it wants to make the change in | 


| 


this recommendation the} 


The commission has not rec-| 
| 
| 


“Then there is the model tax plan | 
method, wherein all income is taxed and | 


the tax on property is reduced accord-| 


;}come tax, which would supplant the | 


~ 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Joint Committee of Congress: 
Supervises Printing of Records 


Group Empowered to Prevent Waste and Duplication in 
Preparation and Distribution of Documents 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions. and Bureaus irrespective’ of 
their plaees in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 
Communications. 


By Ansel Wold 
Clerk, Joint Committee on Printing 


"THE act of 1895 provides! that the 

Joint Committee on Printing shall 
exercise the following functions in re- 
gard to the purchase of paper required 
for use by the Government: 

Fix upon standards of paper, re- 
ceive and open proposals and award 
contracts therefor, determine differ- 
ences of opinion as to quality, act upon 
defaults, and authorize purchases in 
the open market. 

A law enacted in 1925 authorizes the 
Public Printer under the direction of 


HE Joint Committee on Printing is 

composed of three members of the 

Senate and three members of the 
House of Representatives, and under 
the provisions of the General Printing 
Act of Jan. 12, 1895, and subsequent 
legislation approved Mar. 1, 1919, is 
empowered to remedy any neglect or 
delay in the public printing or binding 
and to employ and adopt such meas- 
ures as, in its discretion, may be re- 
quired to prevent duplication or waste 
in the public printing, binding, and the 
distribution of public documents. - 

By the provisions of this act Con- 
gress designated the Joint Committee 
on Printing: as the publishers of the 
Congressional Record with power to 
control the arrangement and style of 
the Record. Although the Record is 
, designed to be substantially, a verbatim 
report of the proceedings in the Senate 
and House, the law directs that the 


Government Departments with blank 
paper. The Public Printer under the 
direction of the Committee is required ° 
by law to advertise for material other 
than paper and to make a return to the 
Committee on all such’ eontracts 
awarded. The Committee may author- 
ize the Public Printer to make certain 
open-market purchases of material, 
and, by resolution, it has required him 
to obtain its approval on al] purchases 
of machinery and equipment in excess 
of $1,000 in any one instance. 

Maps and plates for Govern 
publications are purchased under the 
direction of the Committee whenever 
the probable cost is more than $1,200: 
or where the exigencies of the public 
service do not justify advertisement, 


for the reduction of unnecessary bulk.” 
* * 

N ADDITION the Committee is re- 

quired to provide for the publication 
of semimonthly and session indexes of 
the Congressional Record and directed 
to prescribe the form and manner of its 
publication and distribution. The Con- 
gressional Directory, memorial ad- 
dresses delivered in Congress on de- 
ceased Senators. and members of the 
House, proceedings relating to the ac- 
ceptance of statues, and such other 
publications as the Congress may di- 
rect, are compiled and prepared under 
the direction of the Committee. 

The Superintendent of Documents 
publishes an index of all public docu- 
ments upon a plan approved by the 
Committee and indexes of such single 
volumes as shall be directed. It estab- 
lishes rules and regulations for the 
printing of documents and orders sub- 
sequent editions, directs whether extra 
copies of documents and reports shall 
be bound in paper or cloth, and pre- 
scribes the arrangement and binding of 
documents. for depository libraries. 

The cost of printing any document or 
report which cannot be properly 
charged to any appropriation may, 
upon order of the Committee, be 
charged to the congressional allotment. 
The Committee may also order addi- 
tional copies printed of any Govern- 
ment publication within a limit of $200 
in cost in any one instance. 


* 


ate contracts for lithographing and en- 
graving. Printing for the Patent Office 
is required by law to be done under 
such regulations and conditions as the 
Committee may prescribe. 


* ca 


““ priation act of 1920 requires all 
printing, binding and blank book work 
for the Government to be done at the 
Government Printing Office, except 
such classes of work as shall be deemed 
by the Joint Committee on Printing to 


where. 

The Joint Committee on Printing is 
composed of Senator George H. Moses, 
New Hampshire, Chairman; Senator 
Henrik Shipstead, Minnesota; Senator 
Duncan U. Fletcher, Florida; Repre- 
sentative Edward M. Beers, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Representative William F. 
Stevens, South Carolina. During the 
past Summer the Committee lost one 
of its members through the death of 
Representative Kiess, of Pennsylvania, 
who was also Vice Chairman. 

In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Nov. 17, Mr. Wold will continue his dis- 
cussion of the work of the Joint Committee on Printing of Congress. 

Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 


New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 
languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Assher, Ben, pseud. A nomad in Morocco. , 
324 p. Lond., H. F. & G. Witherby, 1930. 
30-25147 
Baker, Mrs. Ellen (Friel). Wonderful 
story of industry. 308 p., illus. N. Y., 
Thomas Y. Crowell co., 1930. 30-25287 
Bible. O. T. Apocrypha. I Esdras. Greek. 
Critical edition of I Esdras, by Sidney | 
S. Tedesche. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Yale} 
univ., 1928.) 131 p. Leipzig, Offizin 
Haag-Drugulin, 1929. 30-25134 | | z 
Bishop, George R. Exact phonography. , Muilenburg, James. 
Abridged ed. 160 p. N. Y., Bishop insti- 
tute, 1930. 30-25293 | 
Bleakney, Walker. New method of posi- 
tive ray analysis. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Univ. of Minn., 1930.)  p. 157-160, p. 
139-148, illus. Minneapolis, 1930. 
30-24513 
Bradstreet, Howard. Story of Pequot war | 
of 1637. 46 p., illus. Hartford, Conn., 
Polygon press, 1930. 30-25142 | 
Burton, Clarence M., ed. History of Wayne 
County and the city of Detroit, Mich. 
Ed. by . .. and M. Agnes Burton. 4 v.} 
Chicago, Detroit, S. J. Clarke pub. co., | 


i980 rub, €0. and Publications 


Carque, Otto. Key to dietetics. | Documents described under this heading 
(ier. ay so P. Angeles, poet, | are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
2 » 1900, vo sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 


for conduct of county health depts. Mont- 
gomery. Jan., 1930. 205 p. Birmingham 
prg. co., 1930, 30-27501 
. .. Policies and practices of Ala, state 
dept. of health. Jan., 1930. 178 p. Bir- 
mingham prg. co., 1930. 30-27502 
Mortimore, Roy H. Measurement of ins 
tensity of high frequency magnetic fields. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. 6f Ia., 1929.) p, 
753-762, illus. Minneapolis, Minn., 1930. 
30-24508 

ile Literary ‘relations of 
Epistle of Barnabas and Teaching of 
twelve apostles. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Yale 
univ., 1926.) 170 p. Marburg, Ger., 1929. 
80-25135 

Parry, Sir Edward Abbott. Queen Caroline. 
353 p. Lond., E, Benn, 1930. 30-25150 
Power, Albert. Why we honor St. Joseph, 
120 p. N. Y., Frederick Pustet co., 1930. 
30-25127 


Government Books 
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SECTION of the legislative appro- 


A 


the Joint Committee to furnish the . 


the Committee may authorize immedi- . 


be urgent or necessary to be done else- * 


r 


laintiffs for the last half of the year| ae : : a Five mortgage loan companies doing | Sive, v - 
7926 and the year 1927 are in conflict | Plaintiff banks on the faith of financial | business in the City of Columbus have| 13. Following 


Chandler, Josephine C. New Salem; early| sion of The United States Daily. The 
with the Federal statute (R. S. 5519), | ms oments presented by the borrowers | invested capital of nearly $4,500,000,! Nov. 20: 


chapters in Lincoln’s life. 60 p. Spring- | a * = 
Sak, 0h, deaten) gon. 66, thee. | Library of Congress card numbers are 


is the calendar for|by changing that work from the Secre-, 


tary of State’s office to the Tax Commis- | 


err given. In orderin 


p a . and in the large majority of cases real | 
and are invalid and void. | property furnished the chief, or at least 
an important facor of asset in the finan- 
cial statement. 

About the same condition applies to 
the other national banks in the city of 


To the report of the master, including | 
his findings of fact and conclusions of | 
law, defendant has filed his exceptions, | 
which have been submitted to the court’ 
on argument and brief. 

The State taxing statutes provide (sec- 
tions 5408, 5411, 5412 G. C.), that all 
shares of both State and national banks 
in the State shall be listed at the true 
value in money, and shall be taxed only 
in the taxing district where the bank is 
located, and shall be taxed on the basis | 
of. the value of the shares of the banks 
less pro rata deduction for the value of 
their real estate. 


Provisions of General Code 


Relating to Question 


Section 9675, General Code, provides 
that the shares and loans to members of 
building and loan associations shall be 
exempt from taxation, except the shares | 
of stock upon which no loans have been 
made or money advanced by the com- 
pany shall be considered and held as 
credits. And Section 5327 defines credits 
for taxation to be the excess of the sum 


of all legal claims and demands over and | 


above the sum of legal bona fide debts 
owing by the person. And the next sec- 


tion (5238) provides that,all credits shall | 


be subject to taxation except as expressly 
exempted. F 

Section 5371 provides that personal 
property, including moneys, credits and 


investments, shall be listed in the taxing | 


district where the person to be charged 


resides; and sections 8625 et seq., fixes| 
the legal residence of Ohio corporations | 


in the place designated in its articles of 
incorporation. 

- Certain mortgage and finance compa- 
nies doing business in Columbus and 
other urban centers of the State have 
designated their place of residence in tax- 
ing districts outside the cities, and in 
some instances outside the counties in 
which the cities are located, where sub- 
stantially lower tax rates are in vogue. 


Section 5404 and 5404-1, General Code, | tificates of deposit on running stock | liberalized in several other respects. 


provides for the taxation of all personal 


property of incerporated companies, ex-' est on deposits was paid in 1926 aver-' stitutional amendment on the ground 


‘ 


Columbus and in many other cities of | 


the State. In the State of Ohio, the na- 


tional banks had outstanding loans of | 


$525,000,000, of which nearly $49,000,- 
000 were made on the security of real 


|property, out of which more than $30,- 


000,000 represented mortgages for debts 
previously contracted and for other 
causes. The three plaintiff banks had 
outstanding time and demand loans of 
over $17,000,000. 


Building and Loan 


Business Discussed 


In 1926 the 28 building and loan as- 
associations’ were about $100,000,000, and 
|invested capital in permanent, paid up, 
and running stock of $11,000,000, and 
the building and loan associations in 
the State of Ohio had an aggregate of 
capital stock in the three classes amount- 
ing to nearly $470,000,000. The total 
assets of the Columbus building and loan 
| associations were about $100,000,000, and 
|for the State of Ohio the total assets 
| were nearly $1,000,000,000, 
| The Columbus associations had reserve 
|funds aggregating over $2,000,000 and 
undivided profits funds aggregating over 
| $1,500,000, and in the State of Ohio the 
aggregate reserve was nearly $28,000,000 
and undivided profits over $12,000,000. 
Deposits in building and loan associa- 
tions in Columbus, plus accrued inter- 
est, were more than $81,000,000, and for 
the State was over $350,000,000. 

Building and loan companies in Colum- 
bus and elsewhere in the State accepted 
deposits from their members and from 
the public generally and actively com- 
pete with the national and State banks 
for the money of the public, by adver- 
tising in the public press and otherwise, 
These deposits were received on savings 
| accounts evidenced by pass-books or cer- 


|} upon which dividends were paid. Inter- 


| while 14 of such companies in Cleveland 
have an aggregate invested capital of 
over $17,000,000. While mortgage loan 
|companies in Columbus in the year 1926 
had a mortgage business of nearly $3,- 
000,000, of that amount something less 
than 25 per cent was first mortgage 
business, the remainder being second 
mortgages. In 1927 the proportion of 
|first mortgage business materially in- 
creased, and that of the second mort- 
gage business decreased. First mort- 
| gage loans were made by these compa- 
;nies for terms from three to five years, 
and in some cases for shorter ‘periods. 


{ To he the 
Nov. 17. 


Gardner & Harvey Co. 
2423, Fideity Storage Corp. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Wausau Sulphate Fiber (o. 
Houston Brothers Co. 

S. O. Shotter. 

Anthony Gerosa. 

John Gerosa. 

Cleveland Punch & Shear 


14344, 
18390, 
23617, 
26125, 

” 26432, 
26837, 
27191, 
27192, 
27432, 

Co, 
27486, 
27616, 
28002, 
28289, 
28669, 
29062, 
29464, 
29571, 
29692, 
29810, 
29860, 
30085, 
30224, 
30726, 
30799, 
33061, 

: : 33199, 

Changes in Inheritange and In- aae74, 

. 35189, 

| come Levies Proposed 36395, 

| se pao 36396, 

36397, 

36398, 


Works 


Leaksville Cotton Mills. 
Biscayne Bay Islands Co. 
Carlton L. Hoff. 

J. H. Parker & Son, Inc. 
Frontier Mortgage Corp. 

John R. Thompson Co. 

Estate of J. H. McCarthy. 
Edington Co., Inc. 

Nathan Engelhardt. 

Charles A. Strelinger. 

A. 0. Smith Corp. 

Henry A.. Renz. 

William H.. Donner. 
Evergreen Cemetery Assn. 
San Clemente Sheep Company. 
Lyle H. Olson. 

Fred S. Olson. 

A. F. Bailey. 

J. H. Parker, Inc. 

Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Armstrong Cork Products Co. 
R. W. MeCready Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co. of Spain. 
36399, Armstrong Development Company. 


- Sh Sm beh Bs - 37032, Fred A. Hellebush, John G. Lippel- 
The Arkansas Commissioner of Rev-| nan, Trustees, Blackburn Varnish Co. (dis- 


enues, David A. Gates, in a recent oral) .oiyeq), 

statement said that he will submit to! s7,95 paisy oO. Turner 

the 1931 General Assembly when it con- 3794’ J. G: Lippelman. 

|venes Jan, 12, amendments to the State! 37895; R. N. Mitchell. 

inheritance tax law whereby several pro- 37826, F. A. Hellebush. 

| visions opposed by supporters of the de-| 37905, Harry E. Hudson. 

|feated constitutional amendment at the! 35098, 40147, Biscayne Ray Islands Co. 

general election Nov. 4, will be elim-| 42365, Lettie Snyder (Brsontviz). 

inated. The proposal, Amendment No. 42720, Oregon Department Store. 

26, sought to limit the inheritance tax 

collected by the State to the amount 

collected by the Federal Government. 
Commissioner Gates said he does not} 

believe the State tax should be limited 

to the amount collected by the Federal 

Government, but that the exemptions 

for widows and minor children should 

be increased, and the present statute 


continued um issue of 


Modifications Sought 


In Arkansas Tax Law 


State of Arkansas: 
| Little Rock, Nov. 14. 


' 


taxation. This, he said, is likely to occur 
within a few years. 


| He stated he opposed t’ recent con- 


ZA 


that it would bar the State from col- 
lecting an inheritance tax if the Federal 
Government should’ abandon that field of 


Discussing the net income tax on in- 
dividuals and corporations, Commissioner 
Gates said he probably would recom- 
mend minor changes in administrative 
features of the act to simplify deter- 
mination and collection of amounts due.! certain 


sion there would have to be a complete | 
change in the Secretary of State’s office. 
If the corporate income tax law is passed 
; the corporations license division of the| 


| Secretary of State office will be unneces- | 


sary. 


rette and oleo tax. It might take the 
inheritance from the Attorney General’s 
office and turn that over to the Commis- 
|sion. The road-use tax might be taken 
|from the Public Utilities Commission 
and given to the Tax Commission. 

“These and many other problems face! 
the Legislature when it gets consider- 
ing tax reform. 

“Besides the two revision amendments 
ithere is the school equalization amend- 
ment which the Legislature will have to 
| interpret into laws. I personally do not 
| expect to see all these changes made at! 
lonce. The Legislature can do so if it! 
wishes but it will probably decide to go| 
a step at a time. | 

“One thing, the mine multiple, which 
has been a fixed question before eacit| 
Legislature for a dozen years, will not | 


be with us until 1935 and by that time | 


jit is hoped that a system of mine: taxa- 
, tion can be worked out which is satis- 
factory to all concerned.” 


Decisions Handed Down 
By New York Customs Court 


_ New York, Nov. 14.—Certain books, en- 
titled “The Handy Reference Atlas of 
the World 


Lauriat Co., of Boston, were assessed 


at 25 per cent ad valorem, under para- | 
| graph 1310, Act of 1922, as books not | 


| Specially provided for. 
|Fischer, of the United 
Court, has just written a decision to the 
effect that these books should have been 
taxed at only 15 
under the same paragraph, 
of bona fide foreign authorship. 
test 368817-G-15728.) 

|. Overruling a protest of the Eastern 
Isles Importing, Company, Ine., the 
| United States Customs Court finds that 
imported baby shoes, in chief 


Presiding Judge 


‘ 


The Legislature might give the! Elson, Henry W. 
{Commission jurisdiction over the ciga-|~ living past. 


IG 


| 
,”’ imported by the Charles E.| 


States Customs) Lawrence, William, bp. . 


per cent ad valorem, | 
as books! 
(Pro-| value of silk, were correctly taxed at) 


|per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
11405. ' 


30-25145 | g, full title, and not 
Curran, Charles F. Eucharistic life. 250 | 
p. N. Y., Bruce pub. co., 1930. 30-25126 | 
Danielson, Frances W. Practice story-tell- | 
ing class. 105 p. Boston, Pilgrim press, | 
1930. 30-25291 
Modern times and the 
730 p., illus. N. Y., Amer- 
ican book co., 1930. 30-25146 | 
oggin, Walter J. Accounting, principles | 
and procedure, - and James V. 
Toner. 476 p. Houghton, Mif- 
flin co., 1930. 30-25138 
Grondona, L. St. Clate. Empire stock-tak- 
ing. 1v. Lond., Simpkin, Marshall, 1930. 
30-25136 
67 p. Bos- | 
3830-25294 | 
Psychology and re- 
320 p.. N. Y., R. R.| 
30-25132 
effects of 
D.)—-Univ. of 
illus, St. Paul, 
30-24507 
British locomotives. 
Low, Marston & co., 
30-25289 
Effect of temperature 
florescence of some organic solu- 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cornell univ., | 
p. 1275-1285. Minneapolis, Minn., 
30-24510 
Rules and regulations con- 
cerning employed personnel of _ city 
schools. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—George Pea- 
body college for teachers, 1929.) 128 p.! 
Nashville, Tenn., 1929. 30-25292 
Johnston, Henry A. What rights are left. 
177 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930, 
30-25137 
Johnston, R. E. Ulundi to Delville Wood, 
life story of Maj. Gen. Sir Henry T. 
Lukin, K. C. B., C. M. G., D. S. O., Cheva- 
lier Legion d’honneur, Order of the! 
Nile. 232 p.. Cape Town, M. Miller, 1929. | 
30-25148 
Lane, William C. Harvard college library, 
1877-1928. p. 608-631. Cambridge, Mass., 
1930. 30-25297 
- . Life of Phil-| 
lips Brooks. (Creative lives.) 151: p. 
N. Y., Harper & brothers, 1930. 30-25131 
Medical assn, of state of Ala... . Manual| 
OLA ALL LALLA AL ALA Alt 


the card numbers, should be given. 


Mortality Statistics, 1928, 29th Ann. Rept, 
for Cal. yr. 1928. Bur. of Census, U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce. Price, $2. (6-35096) 

Method and Procedure of Soil Analysis 
Used in Div. of Soil Chemistry and Phys- 
ics—Circ. No. 139, Oct., 1930. U. S. Dept, 
of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 30-1252 
| Massachusetts—Population Bull., 1st Series, 
| 15th Census of U. S.: 1930. . Bur. -of 
Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 
cents. 30-27167 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 

partments in the State given below. 

Ohio—Library Laws in Ohio, in force Aug. 1, 
1925, Supplement 1930. Herbert S. Hirsh- 
berg, State Librarian, Columbus. 

Calif.—3d Ann, Rept. of State Bd. of Barber 
“xaminers, Term ended Je. 30, 1930, 
Joseph T. Haywood, Pres. Sacramento, 
1930. 

Calif.—Rept. on Orderly Addition of New 
Roads to State Highway System, Highway 
Comn. and Dept. of Public Works. July 
24, 1930. Ralph W. Bull, Chmn. Sacra- 
mento, 


ae 
Boston, 


Guppy, Henry. Art of reading. 
ton, May & co., 1930. 

Halliday, William F. 
ligious experience. 
Smith, 1930. 

Hemingway, Allan. 
diathermy. (Thesis 
Minn., 1929.) 
Minn., 1930. 

Jackson, George Gj; 
246 p. Lond., S. 
1929, 

Jenness, James R. 
upon 
tions. 
1928.) 
929. 

Jennings, Joe. 


Thermal 
(Ph. 
27 p., 


tion held Aug. 26, 1930. Compiled by 
Frank C. Jordan, Secy. of State. Sacra- 
mento. 

N. Y.—Special Rept. on Municipal Accounts 
by State Comptroller to Legislature, Mar. 
27, 1930. M. S. Tremaing, State Compt. 
Albany, 1930. 

|lowa—Pre-lIllinois Pleistocene Geology of 
Towa, by George F. Kay and Earle T. 
Apfel. Geological Survey, Vol. 34. 

Year Book of Agriculture, Yr. ended 
Je. 30, 1930. 13th Ann. By M.°G. Thorn- 
burg, Secy. of Agriculture. Des Moines. 

Kans.—Biennial Rept. of Horticultural So- 
ciety. Vol. XL. Yrs, 1928-1929, by James 
N. Farley, Secy. Topeka, 1930. 

Calif.—Teachers’ guide to Child Develop- 
ment. Mrs. Ruth M. Hackett, Edi. Sacra- 
mento, 1980. V. Kersey, Supt. of Publie 
Instruction. 

Pa.—Rept. of Insurance Comr, Part Il. Y; 


the rate of 60 per cent ad valorem, un-| 
der paragraph 1210, Tariff Act of 1922. | 
Claim was made for duty at only 35 





Comr. Hagrisburg, Aug. 1, 1930. 


t 
Ended May 31, 1930. Matthew H. Tagen 


(a) 


Calif.—Statement of Vote at Primary Elec-— 


» 
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Public Utilities 


Agents Requested | 
To Help Enforce 


‘Insurance Laws 
— sf 
Michigan Commissioner 
Suggests State Organiza- | 
tion Keep State Informed | 


Of Unfair Practices 


South Bend, Ind., Nov. 14.—In ad- 
dressing the recent annual- meeting of 
the Indiana Association of Insurance 
Agents on how local agents’ assoriations 


help State Insurance Commissioners, ' 


Charles D. Livingston, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Michigan, suggested that 
members of such organizations keep in 
close touch with their commissioner in 
order to give him a picture of the con- 
dition of the insurance business in their 
localities, to keep him informed of evil 
practices and abuses, and to report the 
sale of agencies. 

Local associations, he said, can be of 
great assistance to the Commissioner in 


oe evidence of violations of the’ 
n 


surance laws of the State and in se- 
curing proper insurance legislation for 
the State. 

Commissioner Handicapped 

Mr. Livingston described an Insur- 
ance Commissioner as one who “feels 
isolated from the insurance work going 
on about him in the State,” and who re- 
ceives only complaints which constantly 
come to his department. 

Egery Insurance Commissioner is 
han@icapped in investigating law viola- 
tions because of appropriation limita- 
tions, he declared, in urging that local 
associations secure information for the 
Commissioner promptly and accurately 
without expense. 

“The greatest help you can give the 
Commissioner of Insurance in securing 
proper insurance legislation for the 
State of Indiana,” said Mr. Livingston, 
“is by cooperating with him. The Com- 


missioner of Insurance knows the weak-j 


nesses of his insurance laws better than 
anyone else in the State, and naturally 
he has an ambition to improve the laws 
for the benefit of the public of his State. 


Insurance Legislation 
_.“Insurance legislation is usually in- 
itiated in two ways—first, by members 
of either House introducing bills which 
are intended to correct abuses which 
#0 to their attention or to give an 

ivantage to some class of companies 
or part of the public. Second, the In- 
surance Commissioner often prepares a 
\ bill to correct some abuse and has a 
member introduce same for him. 

“In the first instance, the legislator 
often makes his bill so drastic in cor- 
recting abuses that the Commissioner 
sees at once it will be detrimental to the 
insurance business, from the standpoint 
of company and the public, and naturally 
for the benefit of the public whom he 
represents he must oppose such legisla- 
tion. In the second instance,- when the 
Commissioner presents his bill to the 
Legislature through a legislator, inas- 
much at is reduces the privileges of 
some class of companies or some part 
of the public, oppgsition.is immediatley 
set up against such a bill. Whatever 
the case maybe, the usual result is 
that insurance legislation is bitterly 
fought by some of the representatives 
in one of the houses of the Legislature. 

“It is impossible for a Commissioner 
ry all the legislators in a State, 
b¥& the local boards in the various parts 
of the State do know their legislators. 
Legislators, on the whole, are honest and 
square and try to work for the public 
interests. It is a matter of informing 
them the exact cordition that exists. I 
can think of no avenue so influential for 
the Commissioner to use to set forth his 
views upon any subject of insurance 
Piegislation than the agents of the State. 
In the first place, the legislator is 
usually a friend of the agent and has 
confidence in his knowledge of the in- 
surance business. Therefore, he will ac- 
cept from such agent an explanation of 
any bill that may be before the Legisla- 
ture and to a certain extgnt will be 
guided by his views on the subject. 
“Your Commissioner has told me that 
Indiana needs an insurance code, and it 
seems to me that in order to aid him 
and the public in securing a comprehen- 
sive, up-to-date code that the agents of 
the Indiana association, as an organiza- 
tion and through its local boards, can 


be of great assistance to the Commis- | 


sioner in securing such a code. 
Preparation of Insurance Code 


“In the preparation of an insurance 
code there are many angles which must 
be considered in order to present it_to 
the Legislature and secure its approval. 
The insurance agents of Indiana have 
a broad view of the insurance business, 
and T am certain they can give the Com- 
missioner wonderful cooperation in .pre- 
senting his views of any new feature 
that he desires to have incorporated in 
the code free from personal bias.” 

Commissioner Livingston then re- 
viewed the manner in which the 1929 
insurance code of Michigan was initi- 
ated and enacted. The Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, he said, 
with a broad vision of insurance, acted 
as A@visers to the State Insurance De- 
partment for the entire bill. 
¢ Answer to Restraint Plea 

Opposition to the motion of station 
WDAY of Fargo, N. D., for an order 
to restrain the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion from Pent to station KFYR, 
Bismarck, N. D., increased broadcasting 
facilities, is expressed by the Commis- 
sion in a pleading filed Nov. 13 in the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The appellant, the Commission argues, 
has shown “no threat of irreparable in- 
jury” from the grant, but on the con- 
trary “merely asserts that its prestige 
may be somewhat diminished by having 
another station of similar capacity op- 
erating in the. State.” 

Station WDAY and station KF YR will | 
operate with 1,000 watts power each on 
widely separated frequencies of 550 kilo- 
cycles and 920 kilocycles, the Commis- 
sion informs the court. “There is no 
probability nor any complaint made of 
interference or damage to reception 
caused thereby,” it adds. \ 

“Station KFYR has a large monetary 
investment at stake and would be ir- 
renarably injured if this court were to 
issue an order without hearing or with- 
out requiring that it be impleaded as a 
party herein,” concludes the Commis- 
sion’s answer. The answer was filed by 
Thad H. Brown,.general counsel, D. M. 
Patrick, assistant general counsel, and 
W. Scharfeld, assistant counsel, 


° 


adio Commission Files 


Arkansas Ruling 


State Officer Holds Private Cars 


May Not Be Included in 
Fleet Policies 


State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Nov. 14. 


Privately owned motor vehicles of em- 
ployes may not be included in fleet auto- 
mobile insurance policies issued to their 
employes, the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, W. E. Floyd, has recently ruled. 
The order follows in full text: or 

In view of certain practices followed 
in the writing of fleet or group policies 
of insurance on automobiles, the follow- 
ing ruling is made: 

“The practice of including privately 
owned and operated automobiles of em- 
ployes in the fleet policies of their em- 
ployers and at fleet or group rates is a 
discrimination against other owners of 
private cars.” 

Companies and agents affected will 
take due notice of this ruling. 


Life Insurance Sales 


Fall Below 1929 Total 


Census Bureau Announces 
‘Figures on New Produc- 
tion of 44 Companies 





New life insurance production in Oc- 
tober dropped 13.1 per cent below the 
amount for the same morith last year, 
bringing the cumulative total of new 
business for the year under the corre- 
sponding 1929 figures for the first time 
since January, according to information 
made available at the Bureau of the 
Census, based on a report of the Asto- 
ciation of Life Instrance Presidents. 
The decrease in the aggregate for the 
first 10 months of 1930 as compared to 
1929 is 1.2 per cent, it was stated. 

The report combines the records of 
new life insurance’ production, exclusive 
of revivals, increases and dividend ad- 
ditions, of 44 member companies of the 
association having 82 per cent of the 
total life insurance in all United States 
legal reserve companies. An authorized 
summary follows in full text: 

For October, new ordinary insurance 
of these companies amounted to $619,- 
529,000 against $707,478,000 in 1929, a 
decrease of 12.4 per cent. New indus- 
trial insurance amounted to $243,779,000 
against $240,489,000 in 1929, an increase 
of 1.4 per cent. New group insurance 
was $51,575,000 against $105,393,000 
last year, a decrease of 51.1 per cent. 
The aggregate of all classes for October 
of 1930 was $914,883,000 against $1,053,- 
360,000 for October of 1929, a decrease 
of 13.1 per cent. . 

For the first 10 months of this year, 
new ordinary insurance amounted to 
$7,171,608,000 against $7,256,335,000 dur- 
ing the corresponding period of last 
year, a decrease of 1.2 per cent. New 
industrial insurance was $2,413,845,000 
against $2,414,866,000, a decrease of 
four one-hundredths of 1 per cent. New 
group-insurance was $902,327,000 against 
$938,686,000, a decrease of 3.9 per cent. 
The total of all classes written during 
the first 10 months of 1930 was $10,- 
487,780,000 against $10,609,887,000 dur- 
ing the same period of 1929, a decrease 
of 1.2 per cent. 


Fire Prevention Inspection 
To Be Held in Mlinois 


# State of Illinois: 


Springfield, Nov. 14. 


The State Fire Marshal, S. L. Legreid, 


has just announced that his office will 
coopefate with the Illinois State Fire 
Prevention Association in a fire preven- 
tion inspection of Taylorville Nov. 19. 
This is the last town inspection of the 
calendar for 1930, he said. Belleville and 
m, Vernon were inspected eartier in the 
all. 

A number of deputy State fire mar- 
shals will assist in the Taylorville in- 
spection and Mr. Legreid also will be 
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Chairman of Railway Group Says Consolidation Benefits 
Are Not Passed to Public; Federal Regulation of Interstate 
Natural Gas Lines Is Opposed 


State of South Carolina: 
Charleston, Nov. 14. 


The drafting of an act for repeal of 
the provisions of the Transportation Act 
relating to railroad consolidations to be 
presented to the next session of Congress 
was recommended by J. W.- McCardle, 
chairman of the special committee on 
consolidation of railroads, to members of 
public utility regulating commissions 
from 38 States at the 42nd ‘annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities, Commissioners 
now in session here. 7 

In expressing his opinion on Federal 
control of rates on natural gas service, 
Frank P. Morgan, a member of the Ala- 
bama Public Service Commission, held 
that Federal regulation of interstate 
natural gas pipe lines was more neces- 
sary than such regulation of the power 
and lighting industry. p 

He also advocated a measured service 
for telephone rates, the charge to con- 
sist of a flat rate plus the amount of 
use. More consideration also should be 
given to the zoning system in the de- 
signing of street railway rates, Mr. Mor- 
gan asserted. 

Federal regulation of natural gas serv- 
ice rates may cause the various States 
to lose the sufficient power they already 
possess for controlling these rates, ac-; 
cording to Alexander Forward, director 
of the American Gas Association. \ 

Mr. McCardle recommended that th 
special committee of which he is ehair- 
man be directed to draw up a bill re- 
pealing the consolidation provisions of 
the Transportation Act. 

“Consolidations effected by compulsion 
and not coming as the natural result of | 
conditions and circumstances can be pro-| 
ductive of no good,” he declared. _ 

The public does not demand consolida- 
tion, Mr. McCardle asserted, and there is 
well defined opposition to it. The public 
has received little, if-any, of benefits de- 
rived from consolidations already made, 
these benefits being reduced transporta- 
tion costs and improved service, he said. 

The business of producing gas, Mr. 
Forward stated in his address to the con- 
vention, is different from that of the 
railroad, telephone or bus utilities. He 
said: 

“The transmission of natural gas by 
pipe line over long distahces constitutes 
in many instances an interstate move- 
ment. This movement has assumed mag- 
nitude with a constantly increasing de- 
velopment of the natural gas business. 
A regulatory commission may feel that 
it is lacking in adequate power because 
it cannot regulate in many such in- 
stances the price which the local dis- 
tributing company must pay for the gas 
which has been transported to it from 
another State. 


Cost to Distributing ' 


Company Discussed 

“It seems certain, however, that the 
Commission may from accurate and 
authentic sources secure information 
which will enable it to determine whether 
the wholesale price of gas at the gate 
of the distributing city is overreaching 
and clearly out of line with reason. The 
contract price paid at the gate by the 
local distributing company cannot be ar- 
bitrarily ignored by the Commission in 
fixing the rate for local distribution, 
since for instance it may. be the lowest 
gate rate the distributing company can 
secure from a reliable pipe line com- 
pany possessing adequate supply and re- 
serves, and the cost of such gas is an op- 
erating expense like other operating ex- 
penses, such as the cost of coal. 

“If, however, it can be demonstrated 





present. He will be one of the speakers 
at an evening dinner following the in- 
spection, together with Harry K. Rogers 





of the Western Actuarial Bureau. 


Survey of Natural Gas Resources - 
| Reveals Price Variation by States| 


‘Montana Public Service Commission Completes, Investiga- | 


tion of Rates Covering Wide Area 


State of Montana: 


A compilation of the comparative cost 
of natural gas to general service con- 
sumers in the 27 States having natural 
gas service has been made by the State 
Public Service Commission. It is based 


(Columns show totals of cubic feet in thousands) 


West Virginia ...... 
Montana 


North Dakota 
Kentucky 

Colorado . 

Utah ... 

Oklahoma 

New Mexico 
Arkansas . 
Washington ... 
South Dakota 
Kansas 

Pennsylvania ....... 
Nebraska 
Missouri 
Louisiana ..esosses- 
Tennessee ..ccces-es 
Maryland . 
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seecenece 
California ... 
Michigan 


eeeeree 
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$40.36 


eeeeenee 


Average .... 


The “per cent”.column shows, as will 
be noted, that West Virginia (at the top) 
furnishes the cheapest natural gas; Mon- 
tana second; Wyoming third; etc. These 
comparisons mean, for example, that 
consumers of natural gas in West Vir- 
ginia receive 25 per cent more gas for 
the same amount of money than do New 
Mexico and Arkansas. 

The figures shown in “total” column 
do not exactly represent the cost of a 
consumption of 186,000 cubic feet of gas, 
as might be supposed at first glance, and 
are here produced for comparison only; 
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Helena, Nov. 14. | 


on rate list 8 of the Americar Gas Asso- ! 
ciation as of Jan. 1, 1930, according to 
sion, R. F. McLaren. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

$848.53 $1,621.02 $3,191.43 

$31.43 $60.04 $118.20 
correctly show the price variation in 
each State. 
only Muskegon and Muskegon Heights. 
Michigan at the bottom of the list, which 
may or may not be a fair comparison. 
the territory served contribute largely 
and ye, Montana, hird in area but only 
in the natural gas fields of the U 


the assistant secretary of the Commis- 
20 

from which totals relative percentages 
The Michigan data before us reports 
The rates shown for general service place 
Distance and nesity of population in 
to the ultimate cost to the consumer; 
39th in population, enjoys second place 
nited 


$8.38 
9.12 
9.86 
10.50 
10.17 
11.60 
12.03 
11.66 
13.49 
11.77 
13.00 
12.35 
12.45 
12.20 
13.90 
13.54 
13.66 
13.93 
13.99 
14,70 * 
13.62 
14.07 
15.39 
17.14 
16,67 
19.39 
28.60 


$367.18 
$13.60 


50 
$20.80, 
21.59 
23.69 
24.00 
24.71 
25.16 
26.03 
27.49 
27.61 
27.72 
28.00 
28.85 
29.30 
30.11 
30.40 
30.66 
33.57 
31,93 , 
32.44 
33.45 
33.25 
33.97 
35.85 
39.01 
40,28 
40.06 
68.60 


100 
$41.51 
41.42 
46.10 
46.50 
48.91 
45.62 
48.53 
50.66 
48.74 
53.53 
53.00 
56.35 
57.39 
59.97 
55.40 
58.33 
61.96 
61.93 
63.19 
61.20 
65.97 
67.13 
69.48 
75.26 
78.67 
74.67 
129.60 


Total 
$77.78 
81.28 
89.41 
92.55 
92.67 
95.46 
100.02 
100.24 
103.68 
104,15 
109.20 
110.35 
110.77 
112.67 
115.28 
115.97 
121.98 
122.08 
122.66 
123.80 
124.87 
127.88 
135.30 
147.23 
150.22 
153.03 
250.90 


States. 


; eral Government of price control of this | 


that the amount paid for the natural 
gas transmitted in interstate commerce 
at the gate of th2 distributing city is 
unwarranted, manifestly unreasonable, 
or overreaching, it appears to me, from 
such study of the cases as I have been 
able to make, that the Commission is 
not without power and authority in fix- 
ing the local rates to amply and fully 
protect the consumers of natural gas. 
“As I view the situation, any burden} 
which may be cast on the State commis- | 
sions in respect to the change of the 


1 


| wholesale transporting company for its 


delivered gas to the distributing com- 
pany, is a minor matter so far as the 
public interest of the consumers is con- 
cerned compared with the public disad- 
vantages which must in my opinion re- 
sult from the establishment by the Fed- 


commodity or the ground that it is mov- 
ing in interstate commerce. 

“The business of producing gas is a 
different business from that of the rail- 
road or telephone or bus utilities. I think | 
we may frankly admit that there is an 
element of change in connection with the | 
transportation of natural gas over long 
lines which must be taken into consid- 
eration in judging of that industry, and 
failure to recognize the elements of dif- 
ference in this respect might well de- 
stroy the incentive to the producer of 
natural gas to continue exploration, de- | 
velopment, and investment upon which ; 
the future usefulness of the natural gas} 
industry in a great field must neces- 
sarily depend. 


Effect of Federal 


Commission Regulation 
“May; we not also take into view the 





“I repeat, I should regret to see the 
camel’s nose of Federal control appear 
under the tent of State authority in the 
natural ga’ industry. That nose is be- 
coming too familiar. 

“To sum up, the only argument for 
Federal control would be that the States 
cannot effectively regulate the rates and 
service to consumers: I most_respect- 
fully submit the propositfén that they 
can, do and will effectively regulate, and 
that the only danger is that their power 
to do so may be destroyed by Federal 
interference. 

“In conclusion, let me say that the 
natural gas companies, generally speak- 
ing, have a®far-sighted and intelligent 
view of the situation. Here and there, 
as in every new and apparently profitable 
field of human endeavor, there are those 
who wish to overextend natural gas pro- 
duction and transportation, and to bring 
about a situatiom involving large com- 
petitive investments, duplicative and 
therefore wasteful in character, involv- 
ing eventual heavy losses to the invest- 
ors. But stabilizing influences within 
the industry itself are at work, and en- 
courage the belief that the natural gas 
industry has .the brains and the fore- 
sight to govern its expansion program 
so that State regulation will effectively 
protect the public interest. 
gratifying and inspiring prospect.” 


Frank P. Morgan, in making his re- | 
port for the Committee on Public Utility | 


Rates, stated that there is a grave prob- 
lem in whether domestic rates for elec- 
tric service are properly balanced. 
that connection he said: 


“In studying the rate schedules of, 


public utilities throughout the country in 
connection with competition it is ap- 


This is a | 


In 
| 


practical effect of Federal commission | parent that the old doctrine of charging | 
regulation over this natural gas industry | all the traffic will bear is by no means 
and price fixing thereof? I believe that | obsolete,” he said. “It is the only justi- 
the establishment of such jurisdiction in! fication, if it be a justification at all, for 
a Federal bureau must necessarily to|the wide spread still existing between 
a large degree curtail and hamper the|the rate paid by large industries finan- 
jurisdiction which the various State com-| cially able to consider seriously every 
missions, the local bodies, now exercise | ayailable source of power or fuel and 


( 


| List of Amateur 


| Radio Division Issued New 


| ice 
Compilation of 19,000 
Operators ; 
The Amateur Call Book of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Radio Division, is 
now available for distribution. This book 
contains' a complete list of approxi- 


mately 19,000 amateur radio stations ar- | 


ranged alphabetically by call signals and 
alphabetically hy States and cities. 

In addition, it contains a list of the 
technical and training ‘school stations, 
experimental stations, relay broadcast- 
ing stations, visual broadcasting  sta- 
tions, the International Morse Code and 
conventional signals, list of abbrevia- 
tions to be used in radio communications 
and a list of the radio districts giving 
the headquarters address of each of the 
nine districts with the States included 
in each district. 

The book contains 369 pages and is 
the largest list of amateur stations ever 
published by the Department. This pub- 
lication can be obtained from the Su- 
perintnedent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
25 cents per copy. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Step Taken to Assure 
Control of Oil Wells 


Oklahoma Commission to 
Require ‘Adequate Equip- 
ment’ of Companies 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Nov. 14. 


As a precaution to guard against fu- 
‘ture “wild” oil wells, an order will be pre- 
pared by the State Corporation Commis- 
sion to require all oil companies to have 
adequate equipment before bringing in| 
a well in the Oklahoma City field, ac-| 
cording to W. J. Armstrong, chief con- 
servation officer. 

\The Commission’s order will provide 
for the appointment of a committee of 
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Future Irrigation 
Projects Said to — 


Hinge on Markets: 


‘Construction Should Not Be 
| Authorized, Utah State 
| Engineer Declares, With-. 
out Previous Survey 


Denver, Colo., Nov. 14.—The construc- 
ition of new irrigation projects should 
|not be authorized except after thorough” 
|investigations and favorable recommen- 
dation by the staff of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, including an economic sur- 
vey dealing particularly with the market 
situation as the basis from which re- 
payment may be expected, the State 
Engineer of Utah, George M. Bacon, re 
ported to the third annual meeting of 
|the Association of Western State En- 
gineers Nov. 14. 

In a report dealing with the Federal 
|reclamation policy Mr. Bacon and his 
committee, consisting of the Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation of Idaho, George 
N. Carter; Harold Conkling of the Di- 
vision of Water Rights of the California 
Department of Public Works, and the 
State Engineer of Montana, J. S. James, 
declared that repayment of construction 
|eosts should commence with the delivery 
|of water to the settlers and should be 
| sufficiently elastic to meet the settlers’ 
ability to pay, conditioned on full repay- 
‘ment in the end. 


| Sign Contracts First 


| No project should be recommended for 
| construction until satisfactory contracts 
| with the purchasers of water have been 


| 





i assured on a basis which will permit full 
| repayment of construction cost in addi-, 
tion to meeting maintenance and opera- 
| charges, the committee said. Part. 
of the repayment of construction costs, 
however, may be derived from incidental 
power devélopment or other benefits from 
| storage or other improvements, it was. 
| suggested. Another proposal of the come: 
mittee was that relinquishment of con- 
trol of completed works should be ef- 
fected to suitable agencies as soon as 
practicable. 

Three points in the original Federal 
reclamation law of 1902 were fundamen- 
tal, according to the report. These were 
that the money to be spent by the Bureau 


of Reclamation came from sources which 
seemingly traced back to the individual 


and are much better fitted to exercise 
than any Federal body. 

“It is my opinion that even local juris- 
diction and the matter of local rates 
will be affected the moment that the 
Federal Government begins to control 
the price in interstate commerce of nat- 
ural gas. The establishment of such 
Federal jurisdiction is one more step to- 
ward national control of local matters. 
If, in general, when the State commis- 
sions, the local bodies, are fixing ‘their 
rates to local consumers, their jurisdic- 
tion must in all cases be immediately 
thrown back upon the question of the 
price for transmitted natural gas, which 
price is dependent upon the act of some 
Federal commission or body, will it not 
be a fact that the jurisdiction of the 
local body, will necessarily be deferred 
until the gas rate has been fixed at 
Washington? 

“Furthermore, any rate fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or | 
some other regulatory body will, if the 
matter has become one of serious con- 
tention, be appealed to the courts, and 
while it rests with the courts for de- 
termination the local State commission 
will be delayed in exercising their im/| 
portant jurisdiction. 

“I prefer in referring to this matter 
to do if'in a general way and as far as| 
I can from a practical standpoint. My 
own thought is first, that the fact that 
natural gas may move in interstate com- 
merce and the contract price fixed for its 





delivery to local distributing companies 


e vate paid by those classes of cus- 


tomers where competition is either ab- | 


sent or negligible. 


Balancing of Electric 
Rates Discussed 


There is no question but that a power 
customer using 500,000 kilowatt hours 
per month costs the utility on a per kilo- 
watt hour basis substantially less to 
serve than 10,000 domestic customers 
using 50 kilowatt hours each per month. 
But should the domestic customer pay 
more than six times as much per kilo- 
watt hour as this power customer pays? 
Differentials as great, in fact in many 
instances greater, occur in the gas rate 
schedules. Indeed, they can be found 
within the narrow confines of the one 
class of domestic customers. 


While many of the commissions ren- 


dered a great public service in reducing| tions in the business district was cited. | 
‘the rates for domestic use of electricity | 


within the past two or three years, there 
is a grave question as to whether or 
not these domestic rate schedules are 
properly balanced. In many States the 
domestic customer using 700 kilowatt 
hours per month earned a rate.of about 
2% cents per kilowatt hour while his 
neighbor using 50 kilowatt hours per 
month pays a rate of about 6 to 
6% per kilowatt hour. A _ study of 
the so-called block form of rate mak- 
ing shows that the step downs in these 
blocks come at just about the point where 
electricity meets competitive fuels. This 
brings us in turn to the question of the 


experts employed in the oil field, to serve 
without pay in a supervisory capacity, 
it was stated. Operators about to bring 
in wells will be required to report to the 
committee which will determine whether 
or not they have adequate equipment to 
| prevent another “wild” flow. ; 

In that manner, Mr. Armstrong ex- 
plained, the committee will have official 
power to pass on equipment. In requir- 
ing proper appliances ateall wells, much 
will be done toward preventing another 
outbreak such as that of the Stout well 
which endangered the entire city by its 
spray of oil and gas, Mr. Armstrong 
said. 

The order was being prepared follow- 
ing the receipt pf a letter by the Corpo- 
ration Commission from the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce in which 
the situation was described as perilous 
| and the possibility of insurance cancella- 





“It is an absolute fact that several 
companies have ceased to write policies 
in Oklahoma City and it is exceedingly 
possible that cancellations may occur,” 
the local chamber informed the Corpo- 
ration Commission. 


| Revised Rates Are Filed 
| For Missouri Compensation 


State of Missouri: 
| Jefferson City, Nov. 14. 


| The State Insurance Commissioner, 
| Joseph B. Thompson, announced Nov. 14 


can not be arbitrarily interfered with,| extent to which competition should be| that the National Council on Compensa- 


will not. unduly embarrass the State 
commissions in the exercise of their 
necessary and regular jurisdiction. Sec- 
ond, that if cases of abuse shall arise 
in connection with this matter, they are 
subject to solution and the State com- 
missions are not without protective 
power. Third, that it would be unfortu- 
nate indeed if in order to meet sporadic 
cases which may arise and prove some- 
what difficult of solution, there shall be | 
in effect, if not in open declaration, the | 
substitution of Federal jurisdiction for 
all matters connected with the gas busi- 
ness when natural gas opens a new} 
field or is substituted for manufactured | 
gas. ' 


Industries. Declared 


Largest Consumers 


“Another point to be considered is 
that by far the greater portion of the 
natural gas transported from the field 
to market is sold for industrial uses. 
A large and steady volume of this type 
of business is necessary to keep the pipe 
line packed and pressures sufficient to 
meet both the seasonal and daily needs 
of the greatly fluctuating demands of 
domestic and small commercial con- 
sumers and to balance the poor load fac- 
tor of house heating. As I have said, 
81 per cent of the natural gas sold today 
is for industrial use, which has a far 
better load factor than domestic use, 

“In order to secure this industrial 
market for natural gas it must meet the 
most intensive competition of every other 
form of fuel, such as cheap industrial 
coal, semianthracite, anthracite, oil and 
even propane and butane. Any form of 
pipe line rate regulation would tend to 
very greatly limit if not actually de- 
stroy the possibility of securing and re- 
taining the industrial market, upon 
which the natural gas company depends 
for the regulation of the volumes and 
pressures, as well as a large portion of 
its assured operating revenues, and upon 
which depends almost entirely the assur- 
ance of uniform service and low costs to 
domestic and commercial users. 

“The same gas, passing through the 
same pipes at the same time, has differ- 
ent values for its various uses, and in 
its major aspects the rates it secures 
are competitive and self-regulating and 
in no sense monopolistic. The regulation 
of the price of gas to the distributing 
company buying the supply in interstate 
commerce is of minor importance, since 
the consumers of at least 81 per cent 
of it will not use it unless it is sold at 
a price which competes with other fuels. 

“Domestic gas costs more to deliver 
at the city gates than does industrial 
gas, because of its poor load factor, not 
only to the line but to the producers in 
the field. Often the industrial gas is sold 
with the right to cut off the supply in 
favor of the domestic consumer, 


recognized in designing utility rates. 


Competition Not 
Entirely Eliminated 


“Theoretically public utilities are com- | 


sidered as monopolies and, therefore, sub- 
ject to State regulation. Adequate reg- 
ulation is also theoretically supposed to 
take the place of competition. Actually 
there are very few absolute monopolies 
and regulation has not in all instances 
eliminated competition, while it has, to 
a great extent eliminated competition be- 
tween the public utilities themselves. 

The public utilities are *constantly 
meeting competition from unregulated 
competitors. So long as the commis- 


| tion Insurance has advised him that the 
‘schedule calling for a rate increase of 

11 per cent which was recently filed for 

approval will be withdrawn and an 
| amended schedule calling for an increase 
| of 2.4 per cent would be filed. The esti- 
| mated additional cost to employers un- 


der the smaller increase is said to be| 


about $250,000 annually. 


Mr. Thompson said that a number of | 


| protests on the 11 per cent increase had 
| been received from employers in the 
State and representative of firms writ- 
ing compensation insurance in Missouri. 


task of equitably distributing the bur- 
den of revenue among the various classes 


sions fix rates for public utilities enabling | of utility customers, after the utility has 
them to meet this outside competition | offered its rate schedules for approval, 
and yet earn some rate of return and at | falls exclusively upon the shoulders of 
‘the same time to run nearer to plant | the public service commissions. 

capacity thereby reducing percentage of| Up to this time the public generally 


overhead to their customers it is prob- 
able that no substantial injustice is be- 
ing done to those classes of customers 
where little competition exists. But can 
we assume that this is what we have 
done in designing such rate schedules. 

Is it possible, in approving or pre- 
scribing rates for wholesale customers 
which return 2 to 3 per cent to the util- 
ity, that contemporaneously we have de- 
signed rates for customers in the non- 
competitive class paying considerably 
above a fair rate of return to the utility? 
The difficult, and frequently thankless, 





Injunction Action Said to Involve 
Constitutionality of Water Power Act 


appears to be unaware of the great ques- 
tion of equity between the various classes 
of the consuming public. This attitude 
has probably been caused by the undue 
amount of publicity devoted to valuation 
of public utilities for rate-making pur- 
poses. We think the time has come to 
consider the question of equity in rate- 
making between the utility customers or, 
in other words, rate relationship. There 
may be more inequity existing in this 
field than exists between the average 
public utility and its customers taken as 
a whole.” * : 





| Petition Filed for Intervention in Suit of Clarion River 
Power Co. Against Commission 


The constitutionality of the Federal 
Water Power Act of June 10, 1920, is in- 
volved in the injunction proceedings in- 
stituted against the Federal Power Com- 
mission by the Clarion River Power Co., 
of Johnstown, Pa., it is claimed in a 
petition for leave to intervene in the suit 
filed in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia by Judson King, executive 
manager of the National Popular Gov- 
ernment League on Nov. 13. 

The Clarion River Power, Co. filed a 
bill of complaint asking for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the Power, Commission 
from ‘holding hearings or making any 
adjudication with reference to the cost 
of a water power development known as 
Piney Project No. 309. The Power Com- 
pany alleged that the Power Commission 
had no authority to require it to enter 
on its capital accounts such amounts as 
the Commission might find constitute the 
actual legitimate investment. 


- 


The petition for leave -to intervene 
states that the Power Commission has 
authority to inquire into and determine | 
the actual costs of licensed projects, and | 
alleges that the plaintiff Power Com- | 
pany has’ failed to conform to the pro- | 
visions of the Federal Water Power Act 
in declining to adjust the costs of the 
project on the Clarion River. 

It is also contended in the petition; 
that the opinion of the Attorney General | 
issued Sept. 16, 1930, placed an interpre- | 
tation upon the act “wholly at variance | 
with the spirit, intent and letter of the 
act, and that said opinion, if followed, 
is a renunciation of the rights of the 
United States to control utilization of 
the natural hydroelectric resources of 
the United States, and will deprive de. | 
fendants of the right to supervise the’ 
project costs of the plaintiff company.” 


States, that this money was plainly in 
the nature of a revolving fund, and that 
in all particulars the rights of the States 
in the semiarid regions to the control 
of their waters were to be recognized, 
subject only to the provisions of the 
Constitution which gave the Federal Gov- 
ernment a superior power in certain par- 
ticulars. 

With respect to the first point, the 

| Committee said that the ratio of expendi- 
| tures for Federal reclamation in the va- 
| rious States to the contribution to the 
reclamation fund which comes from the 
resources of these States should not be 
jtaken up by the association at this time 
because the situation is now the subject 
of a study by a commission appointed by 
the President. 


Fund Has Decreased 


On the second point the Committee re- 
ported that there has been a material 
depletion of the reclamation fund in the 
construction of projects which do not pay 
out in full. The theory that the benefits 
to the West justify losses incurred “opens 
wide the door to all sorts of outside 
pressure, political and otherwise,” in de- 
termining what these benefits will be 
and what percentage loss they must 
justify in each particular case. 

“It is a serious question,” the Commit- 

‘tee declared with regard to Federal 
versus State control, “whether or not 
definite opposition should not be ex- 
pressed to the growing tendency of the 
Congress, and some of the executive 
heads, to stretch the provisions of the 
Constitution so as to allow powers to 
the Federal Government which cannot» 
be based on a direct reading of the Con- 
| stitution.” 





Decisions 
—by— 
Radio Commission 


Applications just received for broad- 
casting and wireless permits have just 
been announced by the Federal Radio 
Commission as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WKBW, WKBW, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., re- 
quest for authority to conduct special syn- 
chronization experiments with WHK and 
WABC-WBOQ between the hours of mid- 
night and 7 a. m., E. T., on 860 ke, 
with 5 kw. power, and install special equip- 
ment for the same. 

WHK, Radio Air Service Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio, request for an extension 
of special authorization between stations 
WHK and WABC-WBOQ from 12 mid- 
night to 6 a. m., E. S. T., on 860 ke., and & 
kw. power. i 

WJAC, Johnstown Automobile Company, 
Johnstown, Pa., license to cover construc- 
tion permit issued Apr. 30, 1930, to install 
new equipment. 

KFJF, National Radio Manufacturing Co., 
Main and Harvey Streets, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., license to cover construction pere 
mit issued May 12, 1930, to make changes 
in équipment. 

Appleton High School Association, Apple« 
ton, Minn., construction permit to erect @ 
new station to use 1,310 ke., 2 w., and 8° 
daztime hours and 1 evening hour each, 
week, 


Change 
Spark 
Plugs 


every 









"Early Completion 
OF Intracoastal 
Canal Predicted 


Utilization of Streams Em- 
_phasized by Chairman of | 
Board of Inland Water- 


ways Corporation 








New Orleans, La., Nov. 14.—Comple- | 
tion within a few years of the intra- 
coastal canal providing a nine-foot chan- 
nel from Corpus Christi, Tex., to the 
Mississippi River with commercial ships 
plying from Chicago and the Great | 
Lakes down the Illinois and Mississippi | 
rivers through the canal to their final 
destination was predicted by Maj. Gen. 
T, Q. Ashburn, chairman of the board 
ef the Inland Waterways Corporation, | 
in an address here today before the In-| 
tracoastal Canal Association. 

“It will be a great day for this coun-° 
try,” he said, “when the products of 
Texas ‘and Louisiana find their way by 
water to all the ports served by the 
Mississippi, the Missouri, the Ohio rivers 
and their tributaries and into the cities 
of the Great Lakes; and when these 
cities pour their manufactured articles 
cheaply into the great States of the 
Southwest so that there will be created 
great centers of population, and corre- 
sponding increases for agricultural prod- 
ucts in these States of limitless possi-| 
bilities, but comparatively thin popula- ! 
tion.” 

An authorized summary of the address | 
follows in full text: 

A tremendous amount of patience and | 
enthusiasm has been necessary to ac-} 
complish this creation of the Intra-| 
coastal Canal. Probably a large part 
ot the success has been due to the co- 
operation in the efforts of the Adminis- 
tration and Congress to obtain a national 
system of waterways. developed in ac- 
cordance with sound economics and | 
sound engineering, in the order of their | 
importance. | 

Legislation Marked Epoch 

The enunciation by Congress of its | 
policy, in the Transportation Act of} 
1920, “to promote, encourage and ey 
waterways, and to foster and preserve 
in full vigor both rail and water trans- 
portation,” marked the beginning of an 
epoch, and the creation by Congress, in 
1924, of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, a pioneering and demonstrative 
agency to show the world that the policy 
followed by Congress for 10) years of 
creating navigable streams for transpor- 
tatien facilities was not a piece of | 
colossal folly, but a demonstrable policy | 
which would result in a better and! 
cheaper coordinated 


| 





| 


system of trans- 
portation than that offered by any single | 
system, and with a living revenue for 
all the participating carriers, marked 
the beginning of a new era of transpor- 
tation. 
Final Development Phase 

Th era marks the final phase in the | 
transportation development of any new 
eountry. We have passed through the} 
initial stages of water transportation, 
highways, railways, that always occur 
in the development of any new country, 
and are now embarked upon the impor- | 
tant problem of coordination and co-| 
Operation of all these forms, to the end! 
that there shall result a better and| 
cheaper combined form of transportation 
than that offered by any single agency. 


This plan of coordinate and coopera- 
tive effort to afford the people of the 
United States better transportation fa- 
cilities should be examined in the light 
of calm reason. 

It is inconceivable to me that the Ad- 
ministration and Congress should em- | 
bark upon a project calculated to harm 
rail systems. It is equally inconceiva- | 
ble that the people should be deprived | 
of the benefits to be derived from the | 
utilization of streams upon which hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have already 
been spent. 


Utilization of Streams 


To properly be available to all the peo- 
ple of the United States who have been! 
taxed to create them, such streams must | 
be utilized as arteries of commerce by | 
common carriers. The Inland Waiter- | 
ways Corporation is the pioneering and! 
demonstrative agent created for the pur- 
pose of proving to private capital that 
through the proper utilization of ow 
navigable streams there will result from 
a coordinated rail-water-motor system, a 
better and a cheaper system than that | 
offered by any single carrier, and that | 
from the proceeds of such joint service, | 
each participating carrier will receive a 
living revenue. The law prescribes when 
and how its facilities may be disposed of, 
and when these conditions prescribed by 
law are fulfilled, the Corporation’s fa- | 
cilities will be for sale or lease, 


The opponents of waterway develop- | 
ment advance various arguments against | 
it, based largely upon a misapprehension | 
of the policy of Congress, a fear of the, 
unknown. Even if they could sustain| 
their various allegations, they have only | 
presented a case against a lusty infant, | 
self-nourishing and sustaining and would | 
not have answered the purely business | 
question: 

What shall be done about the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars already in- | 
vested in navigable streams, absolutely | 
abandon them as money wasted, or’ by 
carrying to completion a well-formulated | 
and sensible policy at a negligible cost | 
compared to the investment already, 
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| Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
For Savings Bank Investnient 


New York Market Quotations 


© 
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The State of New York: New York, Nov. 14 


The following information relates 
the New York Stock Exchange in secu 


Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States ef New York, California, Connecticut, 


Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and 


States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
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Exceeds Entire Total During 1929 





Air Mail Poundage and Express Carriage Also Gained, 
Says Federal Aeronautics Chief 





Air travel during the first six months 
of the current calendar year surpassed 
the amount of travel during the entire 
year of 1929, the Aeronauties Branch of 


the Department of Commerce announced , 


Nov. 14. 

American operated scheduled lines, ac- 
cording to Clarence M. Young, the As- 
sistant Secretary for Aeronautics, car- 


ried in domestic and foreign service 208,-; 


357 passengers for the half year as com- 
pared with 173,405 during the 12 months 
of 1929. Domestic lines, he added, car- 
vier nearly nine times aS nny pas- 
sengers as did foreign lines during the 
January-July period. . 


Operations by the scheduled transport | 


lines also included the transportation of 
nearly 4,000,000 pounds of air mail and 
more than 1,000,000 pounds of express 
cargo, Col. Young said. The total pas- 


made, attain the original objective, and Senger operations represents “a four-fold 


get a real return on the total? 








Decisions in Uncontested 


Finance Cases Announced 
! 

The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on Nov, 14 made public decisions in un- 
‘tontested finance cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 


Report and Certificate in Finance Docket 
No. 8493, authorizing the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co. to operate under 
trackage rights over a part of the line 
of the Peoria & Pekin Union Railway Co. 
in Tazewell County, Ill., approved. 

Amended report and order in Finance 
Docket No, 8426, authorizing the Michigan | 
Central Railroad Co. and the New York 
Central Railroad Co, to acquire control, by | 
lease, of the railroad and properties of the | 
Lansing Manufacturers Railroad, approved. 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
$540, authorizing the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Railway Co. to issue at not less 
than par not exceeding $4,000,000 of un- 
secured short-term notes at a rate of in- | 
terest not to exceed 4% per cent per an-. 
pum in connection with the construction 
of the applicant’s Connellsville and Donora 
extensions, approved. 

’ Report and certificate in Finance Docket 







increase” over the corresponding period 
of last year, the Secretary added. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: ; 

Scheduled air transport lines of the 
United States carried more passengers 
during the first six months of this year 
than during the entire calendar year 
1929, it was announced by Clarence M. 
Young, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics. A _ statistical 
study of scheduled airway operations for 
January to June, 1930, just completed 
by the Aeronautic Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce, shows, he said, 
that the domestic and American oper- 
ated foreign air lines carried 208,357 


| passengers in‘ that period, and that they 


transported 3,761,376 pounds of mail and 
1,145,477 pounds of express, 

“The total of 208,357 passengers car- 
ried on the scheduled air lines in the first 
six months of 1930 represents a four- 


_—V€—-'_—V—¥V¥—_—_['[_["[[—V——<—$$§§€mhaa—eee——e—e————eESeaeee>”>>™™—™™“*" 


No, 8507, authorizing the St. Paul & Kansas 
City Short Line Railroad Co. to abandon, 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way Co. to abandon operation of, part of 


}a branch line of railroad in Lucas County, 


lowa, approved, 


fold increase over the number carried in 

ithe corresponding period of 1929,” Mr. 
/ Young said. “Direct comparisons are 
| made between the first six-month or be- 
| tween the last six-month periods of two 
calendar years, as flying conditions are 
more favorable during the last half of 
the year, and this fact therefore usually 
is reflected in the totals. 


“However, the number of passengers 


carried in the first half of 1930 was 
| greater by 87,425 than the number for 
ithe last six months of 1929. The num- 


ber of passengers flown during the en- 
tire year of 1929 was 173,405. 
' for domestic air lines, and foreign air 
lines operated by American companies 
were separated, instead of being com- 
bined as in previous studies, The pas- 
senger traffic figure for domestic air lines 
is 185,956 and for foreign air lines 22,- 
401, for the first six months of 1930. 
“Air mail poundage also increased dur- 
ing the six-month period over the similar 
period last year, but not in so great a 
degree as did passenger traffic. The air 
lines carried 3,761,376 pounds of mail 
from January to June, 1930, as against 
3,468,562 pounds during the first six 
months of 1929. The mail poundage fig- 
ure for January-June, 1930, includes 3,- 
571,956 pounds of domestic air mail and 
189,420 pounds for foreign air mail. 
“Air express increased from 976,219 
| pounds carried in the first half of 1929 
to 1,145,477 pounds in the first half of 
1930. Most of the express was carried 
on the domestic lines, which flew with 
1,142,458 pounds. The foreign lines con- 
tributed 3,019 pounds to the total. 
“The total mites flown by scheduled 
air transport planes for the 1930 period 
was 16,902,728 of which 14,595,915: was 
on domestic lines and 2,306,813 on for- 
eign lines. In the like period of 1929, 
the miles flown were 9,201,338. . 
“The figures on scheduled airway op- 
erations for January to June, 1930, were 
based upon reports from 38 operators 
and 89 domestic air lines, and nine op- 
erators flying 27 routes into Canada, 
| Latin-America and in Alaska.” 





received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
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Travel on Air Lines fer Half'Y ear ‘Railroads Ask Low 
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Continued. 


Rates Be 


Western Lines Cut Passenger 
Fares to Aid Revenue 


| Depletion of passenger revenues by 
reason of motor bus transportation is 


causing practically all of the major rail-! 


roads in the territory west of the Mis-| Th 


sissippi River to follow the lead of the 
| Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway | 
and put into effect low passenger fares | 
between points on their lines, good for 
travel in coach or chair cars; it was 
learned from tariffs filed ‘with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Many western roads have been experi- 
menting with the low coach fares dur- 
ing the Summer months with a view to 
regaining passenger traffic which has 


been diverted to motor buses and other! 


highway vehicles, according to Sixth 


“In a study just completed the totals Section Applications which have been | 


filed with the Commission seeking per- 
missibn to extend from month to month 
the lower fares exacted on coach and 
chair car travel. 

Further Extension Rumored 


While the latest data on file with the 
, Commission in connection with long-haul 
| passenger transportation between Cali- 
fornia arid Chicago and Missouri River 
gateways, is a petition of the Santa Fe 
and Western Pacific railroads to extend 
irom Noy. 30 to Dec. 31 the termina- 
|tion date on the lower coach fares be- 
tween thoge points, unofficial informa- 
tion has reached the Commission that the 


Santa Fe proposes to continue the 
lower fares in effect all Winter. 
Western railroads have maintained 


separate charges for standard tickets 
good on Pullman sleepers, and charges 
| for tickets good on tourist sleepers, for 
many years, but the maintenance of the 
low passenger rates on coach and chair 
cars tor long hauls is an innovation, 
These low rates been from 


have used 


Lime to time in the Summer months as | 


an inducement to tourist and vacationist 
travel, but never 
after the end of September. 
Petition Month Extension 

A sixth section application has just 
been received by the Commission from 
G. J. Maquire, agent, on behalf of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy; the Chicago, 
| Rock, Island & Pacific; the Colorado & 
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Postal Service 


‘Bidders Describe 


} 
1 


Leasing Method 
easing Viethods | 
|, LC AseS | 
- At Postal Inquiry: 
_ AUFostal Inquiry! 
| 
| eee | 
‘Award of Boston Contract wd 
Under Investigation at) 
pe ee Special Factors affecting employment tend- 
enate Committee |encies in each of the 48 States during 
October, as reported by the individual 
le __ | States in.a monthly nation-wide survey, 
Chicago, Nov. 14.—Testimony that bid-| are described in the general employ- 
ders for the Back Bay post office station | nv ——— by the en duoc 
: a is : mployment Service in its Industtia 
hoe Boston s Sree ee ye eli Employment Information Bulletin made 
| Mar. 8, 1926, in the form of piecemeal) available Nov. 14 by the Department 
specifications, was given yesterday by|of Labor. (The full text of a synopsis 
Edwin M. Sincere, an architect with the|of the ns situation in this 
7 . > ; country by the employment service was 
firm of Alfred Alschuler and Co., during publiaived in the issue of Nov, 14.) 
{the hearing by the Senate Committee ‘ pie s 
; ioati himatel cll ameitive vealed Employment conditions improved 
investigating charges i slightly in those States having con- 
paid for such stations, | struction projects under way and in 
Mr. Sineere told of arriving at the States affected by the recent increase in 
post office at 9 a. m. in the interest of | coal mining. The closing of seasonal in- 


Jacob Kulp. Specifications began com- | dustries and industrial curtailment, how- 

ing in and kept on arriving until noon. | ever, released many workers in various 

The bidding had to be in before 2 p. m., | other States, the report states. 

he said. | The section of the bulletin dealing 
Readvertising Ordered | with the New England States follows in 


The contract had. previously been | full text: 


awarded to Mr. Kulp, put a readvertis- ¥ 
|ing was ordered. Undér the new gen- Re © tus 
eral specifications, Mr. Sincere testified, New England District 
Mr. Kulp figured an increase of $54,-| [Including the States of Maine, New 
500 over the previous successful bid. Mr. Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Kulp was unsuccessful in the second bid, | Rhode Island, and Connecticut. ] 
which was awarded to R. D. Brown, In-} ¥ 
| dianapolis contractor. | fs 
Maine ‘ 


It developed from statements by Sen-) 
ator Blaine from documentary evidence) 4 slight improvement in the industrial 
that Mr. Brown was not the lowest bid- situation was reported in many sections 
der, although he got the contract. lof the State during October. The paper 
Raphael Friedman, an architect, testi-| and wood-pulp industry operated at_ca- 
fied that he inspected a building erected| pacity. Curtailed schedules obtained in 
by Mr. Brown in Boston, known as the|some of the shoe factories, while full 
|Back Bay Station, after the original|time was reported in other instances. 
j award ‘to Mr. Kulp was countermanded. | Restricted schedules in the textile indus- 
| There were half a dozen different ways|try contributed largely to the volume of 
|in which it did not comply with the| unemployment apparent at the close of 
| specifications given to Mr. Kulp, the wit-| the month. The shipbuilding yards, iron 
|ness said, estimating that, thereby, Mr. | plants, windlass-manufacturing establish- 
' Brown was able to put up the building | ments, machinery factories, and sardine- 
for $38,644 less than Mr. Kulp would | packing houses worked on reduced sched- 
have spent. ; [ules and a — oe ae tng = 
. : _ | isted, uilding was fairly active for 
a ckeFgrring.aain, the ,Boston slt-/this season of the year. with a plent 
master General New changed the speci- ful supply of building artisans available 
fication’ on short notice and that the| 2" all communities to meet requirements. 
bid by Mr. Brown was “ridiculously Jow »|Farm help generally was employed on 
: RE ae Bian Riera re * japple and potato harvesting, but with 
Holds 26 Leases the completion of this work an oversup- 
At the initial hearing of the inquiry) ply of this class of labor is anticipated. 
| Nov. 12, Jacob Kulp Sr., head of the fi-|1t was estimated that approximately 
nance firm bearing his name, was first to! 7,500 men were employed on highway 
testify under a subpoena issued by the| construction; however, it is probable that 
Committee. He,said that altogether h'e!this number will be materially reduced 
holds 26 lease¢ of post office stations | during November, dependent on weather 
country on which the} conditions. 
, Government pays an annual rental of 
| $952,102. 


In cases of small stations, he testi- | 





i throughout the 
v 


New Hampshire 


, the building wanted. In the case of larger 


have they been usea | 


fied, below 10,000 square feet, the Gov- 
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Shipping 


(A 


‘Some Improvement in Employment 


Is Shown in New England States 


Greater Activity Is Revealed in Certain Indus- 
tries Although Labor Surplus Continues, 
Employment Service Finds 








resorts closed and workers were re- 
leased. Building was active in a few sec- 
tions, but generally the volume was 
|small and there were quite a number of 
‘craftsmen out of employment. . State, 
; municipal and public-utility. programs in 
many parts of the State continued to en- 
gage a large number of men during Oc- 
tober. In some sections fa'm help was 
| well employed, while in others there was 
a noticeable decrease in the demand. 
¥ 
Rhode Island 

Industrial activity and employment 
improved slightly in the past 30 days; 
| however, many plants continued on a 
| restricted-production basis and a surplus 
|of labor was evident in all localities that 
|reported. Employment gains occurred in 
|certain plants in all of the major ing 
|dustries except rubber. Several textil 
‘mills reported a marked improvement. 
|A large canvas rubber-soled shoe plant 
| which had been closed for a month re- 
sumed operations on a 4-day-week basis. 
The schedules in a large mohair and 
| worsted-yarn mill were increased some- 
‘what during October, affecting many 
workers, Operations in some of the silk 
and wire mills were described as_ not 
| altogether satisfactory. The fair vo e 
of building ‘under way did not abXorb 
all of the building mechanics. . State 
and municipal projects continued to en- 
gage quite a large number of men in 
|October, but due to several jobs being 
practically completed there will be a 
‘considerable decrease in this form of 
;employment in November. Employment 
in the agricultural areas decreased and 








ja further decline is expected in No- 
vember. 

| v 

| Connecticut 


While activity and employment in the 
majority of the industrial establishments 
jcontinued below normal, a slight im- 
| provement in employment was apparent 
/in a few sections. Additional workers 
|were engaged in quite a number of 
|plants, including those producing elec- 
|trical apparatus, clocks, cabinet hard- 
ware, jewelry, silverware, glass, tools, 
| dies, valves and gauges, brass goods, an 
| wire and cable; however, these increase: 
| were somewhat offset by decreases in 
some factories manufacturing electrical 
specialties, pocket cutlery, small-arms _ 
ammunition, sewing machines, phono- 
graphs, valves and fittings, and hats. 
Several industries worked overtime. A 
seasonal decrease occurred in the hat 
industry during the past 30 days. Op- 
{erations continued generally below nor- 
mal in the hardware factories, machine 


A slight upward trend in industrial | shops, foundries, and textile mills; how- 


ernment makes only a general outline of | activity was reported from various sec-|ever, in some instances the rate of ac- 


| building and space requirements there 


| 


tions of the State during October. 


r. The | tivity exceeded the September level. Un- 
increase in employment was particularly | employment was apparent in all locali- 


is a complete description of specifica-| noticeable in the cigar industry and in/ties, but did not include many highly 


‘tions in an advertisement submitted to|the shoe, wooden-box, clothing, carton, | skilled specialists. 


Building continued 


the bidders, and in addition, he said,|and chair manufacturing plants, where|in fair volume and in a few places the 
there is an inspector who examines the|either worRing schedules were increased/|value of permits issued showed an in- 


work before the building is accepted by 
the Government. 

In response to a question by Senator 
Blain, Mr. Kulp stated that he never | 
tried to save money on any of the build- 
ings financed by him through the pur- 
chase of cheaper material. ‘ 

He admitted, however, that the ques-! 
tion of materials in the smaller buildings 
is entrusted to the successful bidder. 

Mr. Kulp said that he is not a building 
contractor and is not interested in con- 
cerns of this nature. The firm’s architect, 
he testified, was in charge of the building 
leases which he obtained from the Gov- 
ernment. 

In response to another question, the 
witness stated that it is the custom of 
his firm to organize separate corpora- 
tions for each building lease for the pur- 
pose of facilitating its financing. 


Order Cancelling Rates 


On Sugar Is Suspended | 


“ By an order entered Nov. 13 in Inves- 
tigation and Suspension Docket No.! 
3534 the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from Nov. 15, 1930, un- 
til June 15, 1931, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules proposing to cancel pres-! 
ent carload rates on sugar via barge- 
rail routes from New Orleans, Gram- | 
ercy, Reservey and Three Oaks, La., | 
also Mobile, Ala., to points on the| 
lines of various carriers in the South- | 
east, and in addition, provide for the| 
nonapplication of class rates on sugar. | 
e proposed cancellations and restric- | 
tions will result in the application of | 
combinations of water and rail rates, | 
thereby greatly increasing the present 
rates. 

seensuctmeheeitiondidachandicduiignaiadighdiisdamaineaeniiaaadibiciie ns 
Southern; the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad; the Missouri Pacific; 
and the Union Pacific railroads, for au- 
thority to extend from Nov. 30 to Dec. 
31 the termination date on low coach 


between stations on their respective lines 
in Colorado, Kansas and Missouri: 
The Southern Pacific Company and 
| the Western Pacific, as well as several 
| smaller roads have also asked the Com- 
, mission’s authority to allow them to con- 
tinue the low coach fare experiments 
| until the end of December. 
The coach and chair car fares are 
|termed by the roads represented by 
Agent Maquire as ‘one way second class 
fares.” His Sixth Section Application 
Says, In part: 
Compete With Buses 
“One way second class fares between 

lower Missour River gateways and Colo- 
rado common points, including some in- 
termediate, were established as an ex- 
periment in meeting bus competition so 
| as to determine, if possible, whether or 
‘not some of the traffic now using bus 
| and other highway agencies could be 
recovered to rail carriers, 
| _ “The fares were originally made ef- 
| fective during the month of August and 
later extended to include the months of 
September, October and November. 

“Your petitioners now desire to extend 
| the sale dates for these second class 
coach tickets through the month of De- 
cember in order 
test the effect of low second class coach 
fares in retrieving some of the traffic 
whieh now uses buses, 


“Your petitioners feel that it is neces- 


{erated below normal. 


and chair car tariffs applicable for travel | 


that they may further] era] plants 


or additional workers were 


engaged; |crease over the previous month, but an 
however, some employment was appar-| oversupply of craftsmen continued. Work 


ent at the close of the month and part/on State and municipal projects in dif- 
| time obtained in the shoe, textile, paper,| ferent parts of the State continued to 


/machinery, lumber, and hosiery indus- | engage quite a number of men. 
The railroad repair shops op-|tural help was not as fully employed 
The job-printing | this month and there will be less dema 
industry maintained a satisfactory level | for workers in November. 


| 


tries. 


of operations during the month. Certain 
woolen mills, operated at capacity and 
some on overtime schedules, while cur- 
|tailed schedules were in effect in other 
|textile mills. Highway-construction af- 
forded employment to a number of men 
throughout the State but was not of 
sufficient volume to absorb all of the 


unskilled workers and a surplus of this | 


' 
| localities was very active with several 
| while reports from other centers indi- 
|cated some curtailment. Farm labor was 
'fairty well employed harvesting fruit 
and other crops, but with the comple- 
|tion of this work a surplus of farm 
hands was reported. While a general 
surplus of labor. embracing all lines, 


was evident at the close of October, a} 


feeling of optimism prevailed for in- 
creased employment in the near future. 
v 


Vermont 


While increased employment was re- 
ported in certain industries during the 
past 30 days, a general surplus of labor 
was apparent, Curtailed schedules ob- 
tained in plants producing 
suits, woolen goods, metal-working ma- 
chinery, lumber goods, granite, clothing, 
and in the foundry, slate, printing and 
scale industries, 
wood establishments. operated at capac- 
ity. With the work on new $31,000,- 
000 dam nearing completion, labor is be- 
;ing released daily, adding somewhat to 
the existing surplus. Operations in the 
marble industry were described as nor- 
jmal. Building in some sections of the 
State provided work for the resident arti- 
| sans, while there was little work under 
way in other centers. Farm help was 
well employed on the harvesting of crops 
jand other Fall work, but with this 


nearly over a surplus of this class of 


| labor will soon be in evidence. 
Vv 


Massachusetts 


While there was a slight improvement 
| reported in several localities, operations 
‘in the majority of the plants through- 
,out the State continued on a curtailed 
basis and the supply of. labor exceeded 
the demand in most places during ~ Oc- 
Activity and employment’ in- 





| tober. 


| creased in quite a number of establish- | 
however, several plants closed | 


| ments; 
/during the month. Operations in the 
| shoe industry were sustained at a fairly 
rsatisfactory level during the first 15 
|}days of October but decreased some- 
| what the latter half of the month, which 
| will probably be continued throughout 
| November. Although several cotton mills 
| remained inactive and a few more closed 
| during the month, employment gains and 

increased schedules were reported in 


some factories, revealing a slight up- | 


ward trend, which is expected to con- 
tinue*in November. Employment and 
| production in the woolen and worsted 


| industries were’ fairly well sustained, Sat- | 


isfactory operations were noted in sev- 
producing silk goods, The 
shipbuilding industry continued busy, and 
| additional workers were engaged, Em- 
| Ployment in certain railroad shops -re- 
mained below normal and some were 


sary to extend the selling period in order|closed for periods during the month. 


to make a fair test of the conditions for | Operations in the 


which the reduced fa 
| established.” 


res were originally | described as very good, 
P vent of colder weather, many Summer! marked for foreign account. 


fishing industry were 
With the ad- 


class of help existed. Building in certain | 


large projects in the process of erection, | 


Agricul- 


* 


Sections of the report covering 
other sections of the country will be 
printed in the issue of Nov. 17. 


Louisiana Bank Resources 
Show Decline During Year » 
State of Louisiana: 


Baton Rouge, Noy. 14. 


Total resources of Louisiana banks 
as of Sept. 24, 1930, were $391,347,933, 
a decrease of $56,800,522 from the 


;amount recorded on Sept. 30, 1929, ac- 


| 
| 


children’s ; : 
| business 


cording to gn anunocement by the State 
| Banking Commissioner, J. S. Brock. 
The State banks have $12,000,000 more 
in savings deposits at the present time 
than they had a year ago, the Commis- 
|sioner announced. “The increase of sav- 
ings deposits in times of general busi- 
ness depression such as__ prevailed 
throughout the country for the past year 
is indicative of unusual fhrift on the 
part of the depositors,” Mr. Brock de- 
clared, “as well as of their abiding faith 
in the soundness and safety of our fi- 
nancial institution. 
ession of general 


“The continued rece l 
is reflected in the reports of 


| the banks. Total aggregate resources of 


The paper and pulp- | 


| mately 31 pere 


| 
jsee, which was placed 


all State banks of Louisiana at this 
period are at a lower level than at any 
time during the past five years. The 
condition of the banks, however, as a 
whole is sound. Total combined reserves 
remain at a comfortable figure, approx!- 
entum of demand obliga- 
tions, or 11 percentum above legal re- 
quirement.” 





Inventory Report Filed 
For Bank of Tennet@ce 


State of Tennessee: 
Nashville Wer. 14, 
i , he Bank o ennew a 
big Poesy in the Bends of 
|State Superintendent of Banks D. 
Salesian as receiver and in which was 
| deposited more than $3,000,000 of State 
funds, was filed Nov. 12 in Chancery 
Court, showing liabilities of, $13,969,« 
500.50. Among the assets listed was 
| $32.55 eash on hand and stocks and bonds 
! with book value of $12,655,094.61. 

The State of Tennessee wee among the 
larger depositors of the bank, the Invene 
| tory sammie there being $3,060,418.52 
| Highway Department funds, which in- 
cluded funds for three bridges; $10,051.36 
| highway reimbursement funds, and spe 
| cial highway funds from Cocke and Care 
ter Counties, amounting to $72,258.28. 
| In addition to these highway funds, there 
| was on deposit with the institution $336,< 
645.52 of the State’s general fund, and 
$11,216.56 Department of Finance and 
Taxation (motor vehicle account). 








Federal Reserve Report 
On Weekly Gold Imports 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 14.—The gold 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
iNew York for the week ended Nov. 1 


“» 
shows total imports of $5,105,000 com- 
prising $5,000,000 


from Brazil and $105,« 
000 chiefly from other L 


vatin American 
countries. There were no exports and 


there was no net change in gold ea 
(a) 





. 
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Greater Volume of 


Is Predicted for National Banks 


Most of Growth to Date Has Occurred in Last 
Four Years, the Deputy Comptroller of 


Currency Tells Bankers Conference 


Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 14.—National | 
banks are the administrators of more 
than 91,000 trusts with individual trust 
assets of $4,500,000,000, F. G. Awalt, 
Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, 
told bankers present at the Sixth Mid- 
continent Trust Conference, held under 
the auspices of the American Bankers 
Association in Endianapol, “73 14. 
Moreover they serve as trustees for cor- 
porate bond issues close to $12,000,000,- 
000, he said. ‘ 

Most of the growth of trust business 
in national banks, Mr. Awalt declared, 
has occurred during the last four years, 
following the granting of indeterminate 
charters to those institutions by the 
McFaden Bank Act of 1927. “National 
rank trust departments,” he continued, 
“Win a decade have acquired a volume of 
jndividual and corporate trast business 
equal to one-half of the total resources 
developed by the banking departments of 
all national banks over a period of 67 
years since the establishment of the sys- 
tem in 1863.” National banks, he ex- 
plained, were not permitted to exercise 
fiduciary functions prior to the enact- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Act in 1913. 

Mr, Awalt predicted an even greater 
gro@th in bank trust work in the future. 
The’ corporate trustee, he stated, is re- 
placing the individual fiduciary in an in- 
creasing measure. Trust departments 
of banks, he added, are “destined to ex- 
pand with gratification to themselves and 
with material advantage to their com- 
munities.” Mr. Awalt’s address follows 
in full text: 


Opportunities of Corporate 


Fiduciaries Enlarging 


Within a few decades, we have wit- 
nessed what might be termed a great! 
change in the frame of mind of the 
American people. More and more they 
are becoming estate-minded and giving 
thought to the best methods of safe- 
guarding their families’ future. With 
this growing change in public conscious- 
ness, the opportunities for the corporate 
fiduciaries are constantly enlarging. 

Just as the corporation proved to be 
iperior to the partnership as a means 
for doing business, so is the corporate 
trustee replacing the individual fiduciary 
in an increasing measure. Moreover 
the public was not satisfied to do its 
fiduciary business with one institution 
and its commercial banking with another 
institution. It demanded, what we now 
term, service. 

It was, therefore, but natural that 
Congress should empower national banks 
to broaden their financial services by 
acting in a fiduciary capacity. This Con- 
ress did when it enacted the Federal 

eserve Act in 1913, and facilitated the 
opereii-tns of this enactment by amend- 
" meat in 1918. 

The first fiduciary permit was issued 
to a national bank on Feb. 25, 1915. Thus 
in comparison with the American State 
Trust Company, a little over 100 years 
old, the national banks are newcomers, 
having been actually engaged in fiduciary 
activities a little over 15 years. The 
rps of the trust activities of national 


b&pks in this brief span of years has been 
rémarkable. 


Growth of Trust Business 


In National Banking System 


How far national banks have pene- 
trated the trust field is indicated by the 
fact that the number of trusts being ad- 
ministered at this time total more than 

$:1,000 with individual trust assets of 
$4,500,000,000 and trustees for corporate 
bond issues close to $12,000,000,000. The 
most impressive part of their progress 
is that this growth has been recorded 
largely during the past four years. 

Between Feb. 25, 1915, when the first 
fiduciary permit was issued to a national 
bank, and June, 1926, while 2,026 had 
obtained authority to administer trusts, 
but 1,100 had engaged in this function 
and had accumulated only 26,053 trusts 
with individual trusts aggregating $922,- 
000,000 and bond issues of $2,500,000,000. 

Between 1926 and 1930 a tremendous 
expansion in these operations has been 
shown by a 66 per cent increase in the 
number of active trust departments; a 
250 per cent increase in the number of 
trusts being administered; a 385 per cent 
increase in the volume of trust assets, 
and a 379 per cent increase in the volume 
of bond issues outstanding for which 
these institutions are acting as trustees. 

The record further shows that na- 
tional bank trust departments in a 
decade have acquired a volume of indi- 
vidual and corporate trust business equal 
to.one-half of the total resources de- 
veloped by the banking departments of 
all national banks over a period of 67 
years since the establishment of the 
system in 1863. 

The McFadden Bank Act of 1927 con- 
ferred a boon on trust business in the 
national banking system. ,Prior to its 
passage, these banks labored under a 
fandita>, as the charters were granted 
for a limited time and had to be re- 
newed. While it was reasonable to an- 
peadea that the charters would be ex- 





ended, it was not positively assured, 

nd this uncertainty held them back in 
securing trusts that ran for a long time. 

The McFadden Act gave national 
banks, among other things, indetermi- 
nate charters, and assured the institu- 
tions that their charters would not ex- 
pire before the trust. functions under- 
taken were fulfilled. National banks can 
now feel safe in assuming the duties of 
trustees as well as accepting other fidu- 
ciary obligations, no matter how long 
the period of service promises to be. 
This was a much needed change in the 
law and. cleared the way for full trust 


Change in Status 


=pf~ 
State Banks 


Louisiana: J. S. Brock Jr., Assistant 
State Bank Examiner, has announced: Peo- 
ples Trust & Savings Bank, Mansura, with | 
branches at Bordelonville, Hessmer and | 
Simmsport, taken over by Banking Depart- 
rr A: J. Veigel, Banking Com- 
missioner, has announced: Merchants | 
Trust Company, St. Paul, and Northwest- | 
ern Trust Company, St. Paul, consolidated | 
under title of First Trust Company of 
Breese: ©. G. Shull, Bank Commis- | 

\oner, has announced: A State bank at 
Re has been granted a charter with 


ital stock of $26,000, 


| guidance of national bank examiners and | 
| in conveying to the examining force in- 
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Federal Finance 


Trust Business 


service by thousands of national banks. 


Obviously the tremendous development 
in trust business placed a new and im- 
portant. problem before the Comptroller’s 
office, that of adequate examination and 
supervision. The Comptroller beliayes 
that a most heavy responsibility to the 
public rests with him in the examination 
of trust departments of national banks. 
With this in mind he has built and will 
continue to build his examining force. 

Congress was specific in its require- 
ments that all assets held in any fidu- 
eiary capacity shall be kept separate and 
distinct from the general assets of the 
bank and that separate books and-rec- 
ords shall be kept showing in detail all 
transactions engaged in. 

The regulations issued pursuant to 
law likewise are definite about the man- 
ner in which investments of trust funds 
shall be made by national banks and cite 
that examiners will be instructed to 
make thorough and complete examina- 
tions of the cash, securities, accounts 
and investments of each trust. 

The board of directors of every na- 
tional Dank receiving ‘authority to exer- 
cise trust powers is called upon to adopt 
a resolution creating a trust department 
in which provision is made for the ap- 
pointment of an examining committee 
composed of members of the board who 
shall periodically make a thorough and 
complete audit of all records and a com- 
plete and careful examination of all se- 
curities of the trust department, and 
that the report of such examining com- 
mittee shall be made a part of the min- 
utes of the board of directors of the 
bank. \ . 

The directors’ examining committee in 
making their examination of the trust 
department are requested: 

To seal the compartments in the vault con- 
taining trust securities, and take possession 
of the books and records of the department. 

Count any eash in the department and 
make a record of all trust securities in the 
department not in the vault. If any trust 
securities are out of the bank temporarily 
make a record of the receipts for verifica- 
tion. 

Take off a cash proof. This is a proof of 
the uninvested principal and income, cash 
due corporate trusts, cash held for account 
of sinking funds, and any other cash liabil- 
ity accounts to prove with the deposits of 
the trust department in the banking depart- 
ment, or in other banks. 

See that the bonds held by the trust de- 
partment as security for trust funds on de- 
posit in the banking department are of a 
market value in an amount sufficient to 
cover those deposits. 

Carefully inspect the trust ledger and 
security ledger and check up any important 
changes since the last examination, such as 
trusts closed out, new trusts received, pur- | 
chases and sales of securities, large distri- 
butions of income and commissions taken. 

Check all securities and other assets held 
by the trust départment. Make a thorough 
examination and analysis of the investments 
which have been made for account of the |} 
various trusts to determine their desirability 
and present worth. A periodical appraisal 
of all trust securities is desirable and im- 
portant. 

The Committee should have before it the 
last report of the national bank cxaminer of 
the trust department and any letters from 
the Comptroller of the Currency relating 
to that department with the view of verify- 
ing the correction of any exceptions which 
may have been ealled to the attention of the 
bank. 

The examining committee should make any 
observations necessary to come to a con- 
clusion concerning the supervision and gen- 
eral management of the trust department, 
and incorporate its recommendation in its 
report to the Board of Directors. 


Examiners Make Careful 


Study of Banks’ Methods 


While the responsibility for the con- 
duct of the trust department rests ulti- 
mately on the directors, the Comptroller 
of the Currency has promulgated very | 
definite and searching methods -for the 


| ticular department. 


Comptroller of the Currency of the 2,472 | 





structions on the course te be followed | 
in determining the character of man-{ 
agement of the trust department said: 

“Each examiner and assistant will be 
expected to give careful study to methods | 
which will enable him to arrive at a defi- 
nite conclusion as to the character of 
administration of assets entrusted to the | 
bank acting in a fiduciary capacity, and 
devote such necessary time and attention 
to this important department of national 
bank operations as will assure a com- 
prehensive and constructive report on the 
manner in which he finds the various 
trusts being administered. Whenever ex- 
ceptions are found a definite recommen- 
dation for correction should be made. 

Copies of the examiners’ reports are 
furnished to the board of directors of | 
the bank as well as the Comptroller of 
the Currency, who follows up with the 
bank any exceptions which may require 
attention. 

Briefly stated, the duty placed upon 
the national bank examining force in as- 
certaining the character of management 
of a trust department involves the verifi- 
cation of the following items or ascer- 
taining that the trust department is be- 
ing operated in such a manner that com- 
plete detailed checks are unnecessary. 
The items are: 

To see that all trust assets turned over 


laverage of $3.26 in cities of 250,000 to 





to the trust department are intact. 

That they are held by the bank in a fi- 
duciary capacity. 

That the income has been collected on 
income producing assets ofs the various 
trusts. *’ 

That it has been properly distributed to! 
ed beneficiaries, or otherwise accounted | 
or. 

That any distribution of principal has 
been properly made. 

That the income of the trust de 
has been properly accounted for. 

That the assets of the trust department 
refiect lawful and efficient management of 
the trusts committed to it. 

That constructive recommendations for 
correction accompany all exceptions found 
by the examiner and set up in his report in 
such @ manner that the bank’s supervis- | 
ory authorities may be enabled to correct} 
the exception complained of. | 

It may be interesting to note here that | 
the idea was advanced to the Comp-| 
troller’s office that it should not examine 
private trusts. In fact it is my under- 
standing that at least one State provides 
by law that private trusts shall not be 
examined. I make no criticisms of that 
law but so far as the national banks 
are concerned, private or living trust as-! 


partment 


‘are directed by the combined judgment 
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F oreign Trade Bank Deposits 


| 
U.S. Treasury | 
Statement 


Nov. 12 
Made Puablie Nov. 14 


8 
$817,856.60 


1,265,813.41 


Receipts 

Customs reeeipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 

Income tax 

Miscellaneous internat 
revenue 441,613.66 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 560,928.90 
Total ordinary receipts.. $3,086,212.57 
Public debt receipts 20,560.00 
Balance previous day 126,571,396.55 


$129,678,169.12 
Expenditures 
General expenditures $9,743,956.10 
Interest on public debt.... 324,585.23 
Refunds of récéipts 92,194.51 
Panama Canal 14,331.57 
Operations in special 
tounts 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
Civil 
fund 
Investment of trust funds. . 


ac- 
4,358,321.36 


64,177.75 


55,478.42 
181,929.33 
TAtal ordinary expendi- 

tures $14,834,974.27 
Other publ 


tures 130,187.25" 
Balance today ............ 114,713,007.60 
ee. eens edeiaeoaw eis $129,678,169.12 


ic debt expenti- 


definite ideas concerning the investment 
of tryst funds. Many banks and trust 
companies have affiliated security com- 
panies. These companies may at times 
be engaged in the underwriting and the 
disposal of securities in companies in 
which they are directly or indirectly in- 
terested. 

A well established principle prohibits 
a trustee from investing in securities in 
which he is interested and great care 
should be exercised to see that this prin- 
ciple is not violated. It it also felt that 
in those trusts where, by the trust in- 
strument, the trustee has broad powers 
in making investments, the trustee stands | 
in a much better position in confining 
his investments to those approved by 
the State as legal for trust funds. 

No less important than the require- 
ment that the administration shall be 
efficient, and as a means to that end, is 
the necessity for a complete and accurate! 
record of all transactions. Without this 
the degree of efficiency of performance 
cannot be readily determined. Failure to 
keep proper records subjects the fiduciary 
to the charge of carelessness and makes 
more difficult the proof of fidelity to the 
trust imposed. 


Types of Records Used 


By Trust Departments i 

It is a requirement of the statute that ! 
all the records of the trust department 
shall be kept in proper detail in a scpa- 
rate set of books. In an abstract way 
it may be said that a simple set of 
forms, capable of being expanded with 
the growth of the department, offers the 
greatest satisfaction. 

Usage has produced no uniformity, but 
it is safe to lay down the general rule 
that while the forms should provide for 





the recording of every fact necessary to 


the proper administration of the trust, | 
they should provide for nothing more. 
well-condttcted trust department in con- 
nection with individual trusts will prob- 
ably be helpful. 

The forms we endeavor to have} 
adopted are: 1, abstract sheet or docket; 
2, asset sheet; 3, trust ledger; 4, journal; 
5, daily settlement sheet; 6, general} 
ledger. | 

Time will not permit a detailed ex- 
planation of the part each of these forms | 
plays in making up a complete trust | 
accounting system; but with the excellent | 
trust accounting systems now on the} 
market, it is no longer necessary for 


\the bank contemplating the installation 


of a trust department to spend valuable 
time examining the many varieties of 
records in use in other institutions in | 
search for the ideal system for its par- 


A recent survey by the office of the | 


national banks authorized to conduct a 


| trust department developed that 99 banks 


with trust powers wére located in towns 
with a population less than 1,000; 247 in 
towns between 1,000 and 2,500; 364 in 
places between 2,500 and 5,000; 425 in 
places between 5,000 and 10,000; 543 in 
places between 10,000 and 25,000; 261 in 
places between 25,000 and 50,000; 183 in 
places between 50,000 and 100,000; 147 in 
places between 100,000 and 250,000; 79 
in places between 2505000 and 500,000; 
54 in places between 500,000 and 1,000,-, 
000, and 70 in places with a population | 
over 1,000,000. 

This survey also shows the earnings 
of the trust departments of the national 
banks located in these cities. It is inter- 
esting to note that of the banks exercis- 
ing trust powers, the average gross earn- 
ings for $1,000 of trust assets for the 
year ending June 30, 1930, were $5.07. 

In cities of 1,000,000 or over, the av- 
erage is $6.42 and ranges as low as an 


500,000, and, strange to say, jumps to 
$7.39 in towns of 1,000 or less inhabi- 
tants. 

Another interesting feature is that the 
analysis of earnings shows that of the 
11 different classifications, branch’ banks 
in four of the classifications earn more 
per $1,000 of trust assets than the com- 
bined statements of the branches and 
home offices. 

As compared with the average total 
earnings of all of the trust departments 
as given above, as $5.07 per $1,000, the 
average of the earnings of all branches 
is $5.33 per $1,000. 


Advantages of Trust 


Department Banks Cited 

The ever-growing volume of trust 
work performed by corporate fiduciaries 
is~clearly indicative of the popularity 
of this important banking function. One 
need not search far for the reasons for 
the high esteem in which they are held. 
They -have a perpetual existence, they 
are definitely located and always avail- 
able, they specialize in trust work, they 


of a group of experts, rather than by 
the detetmination of a single individual, 
they have specially prepared equipment 
and personnel, and they are banks. 
No other corporations are supervised 
so minutely by the governmental au- 
thorities, and few corporations hold so 
much public confidence. With this initial 
advantage, supplemented by many 
others, it is but logical that the total 
amount of work committed to corporate 
trustees should constantly increase. 
The volume of potential trust work is 
almost without limitation. The portion 
which has come into fruition is compar- 
atively small. However, it is developing 





| improved. 


o 


Seasonal Gains 
Are Reported in 


Canadian Trade 


Business Outlook in Argen- 
tina Also Slightly Im- 
proved, According to 
Weekly Commerce Study 


While most Canadian industries re- 
port continued depression, there is a 
general improvement in wholesale and 
retail trade in seasonal lines, according 
to the weekly survey of world business 
conditions made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Nov. 14. Prospects 
in the textile industry are brighter than 
for several years, the report states. 

Argentina reports business dull, but 
with the outlook slightly improved. 
Conditions in Brazil are said to be un- 
Business in France suffered 
a further setback, although the country 
still is in better condition than most 
European countries, according to the 
survey. . 

The survey issued by the Department 
covering trade conditions in Canada, 
South Américan countries and various 
countries of Europe follows in full text: 


Argentina 


Argentina.—Business during the week 
ended Nov. 7 was generally dull but 
owing to firmer wheat prices and peso 
exchange the outlook improved slightly. 
The exchange was favorably affected by 
furthér gold exports and the wheat 
prices by the continuance of conflicting 
reports that some of the wheat has been 
damaged by the black rust. October 


bankruptcy liabilities amounted to 23,-. 


700,000 paper pesos and were the high- 
est of any month of this year, while 
for the 10 first months amounted to 
170,000,000 paper pesos as compared 
with 121,000,000 paper pesos during the 
corresponding pediod of 1929. 

Buenos Aires bank clearings during 
the first 10 months of 1930 amounted to 
30,600,000,000 paper pesos as against 
34,200,000,00 pesos during the same pe- 
riod of the previous year. The national 
and provincial governments continue to 
be actively interested in relieving wn- 
employment by executing public works 
and particularly highways. The demand 
for mercerized yarns continues to be ac- 
tive but of carded yarn is slow. 


Brazil 


Brazil.—Business did not 
during the week ended Nov. 8. offee 
shipments were light. The Rio de 
Janeiro Coffee Exchange has resumed 


improve 


operations this week. Rio spot 7’s were | 
| quoted at 19 milreis per 15 kilos as com- 


pared with 20.5 milreis per 15 kilos prior 


‘to the revolution, while Santos spot cof- 


fee was quoted at 18.5 milreis per 10 
kilos. During the last two weeks 230,- 
000 bags of low grade coffee were de- 


Ai f S - 
brief outline of the records in use in $i; een the Santos stocke for de 


{averaged 58,000 bags per day. 


Santos coffee entries have 


The Bank of Brazil continues to re- 
strict exchange transaction® and quotes 
the dollar at 9.4 milreis but refuses to 
sell. The bank is acquiring foreign 
credits through the forced sale to it of 
all export bills in order to use them to 
combat any downward tendency of the 
milreis exchange when the free ex- 
change market would be established, 
which reestablishment is expected to 
take place soon. The new government 
is proceeding with the reorganization 
and has revoked the decrees of the de- 
posed government permitting foreign 
ships to engage in the coastwiste trade. 


Canada 


| Canada.—A “wustoms ruling of Nov. 1) 
| states that tin plate (iron and _ steel| 
sheets coated with tin), is now manv-| 


factured in Canada and from that date 
is subject to higher import tariffs. 
Most industries report continued de- 
pression but a general improvement is 
noted in wholesale and retail trade in 
seasonal lines. Flour, paper, lumber, 
and iron and steel are still in an unsatis- 


factory position but expansion is re- | 


ported in textiles where prospects are 
brighter than for the past several years. 

Shoe factories in the Maritimes and 
Quebec are operating at around 60 per 


cent of capacity with the bulk of orders | 
seasonal | 


for immediate delivery but 
slack is appearing in the Ontario in- 
dustry with a consequent decline in the 
demand for hides and leather. Septem- 
ber production of leather footwear 
(1,616,000 pairs), was nearly 5 per cent 
more than in August although 7 per cent 
under September a year ago. 

Ontario rubber manufacturers report 
lower current profits as the result of 
lower production of automobiles and 
declining prices of raw materials, The 
iron and steel situation continues quiet, 
with demand for heavy machinery off 
and transportation equipment adversely 
affected by the railways policy of reduc- 
ing operating expenses. Dullness con- 
tinues in agricultural implements, and 
automotive sales remain seasonally ‘low. 
Aeronautical equipment demand is dull 
in the East and fair in the West. 

Grocery sales are holding up well gen- 
erally, and in the prairie provinces are 
reported to have improved in the whole- 
sale branch, although purchases are b’- 
ing made in small lots. Seasonal hard- 
ware is moving fairly well in this sec- 
tion, as well as in Ontario, and manu- 
factures of skis and other Winter sports 
equipment are active. Fall lines of 
sporting goods are also in good demand 
in British Columbia, and standard lines 
of silverware‘ have a fair .market, al- 
though jewelry sales are generally off. 
Prairie lumber sales have fallen off with 
the seasonal decline in Winnipeg con- 
struction. 

Up to Nov. 5 the federal government 
had approved public works expenditures 
totaling $37,000,000 for the relief of 
unemployment. Nearly $14,000,000 of 
this is'in the form of provincial expen- 
ditures which will be in large part for 
road construction and’ street improve- 
ments. The two transcontinental rail- 
ways will spend approximately $11,000,- 
000 each in construction work and 
$500,000 additional from the grade- 
crossing fund. 

Generally moderate declines in whole- 
sale prices in October were recorded by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
whose index for the month fell to 81.4 
from 82.5 in September. The largest 
losses were recorded for vegetable prod- 
ucts and nonferrous minerals, Animals 


and animal products constituted the only | 


sets which constitute 76 per cent of the|rapidly, and through the efforts of the! group to register an increase. 


total volume under administration will 
be examined, 
that t!.cve is more need for the examina- 
tion of such trusts than others which 
necessarily have court supervision. 





banks’ emselves, aided by the voices of | 


the corporate fiduciaries are destined to} 
expand vith gratification to themselves 


The Comptroller’s office has also very communities, : 


A further net decline was registered 


The Comptroller feels} the growing number of satisfied clients,|jn Winnipeg wheat prices during the 


week, No, 1 northern cash wheat clos- 
ing on Nov. 7 at 68% cents. 


is 13,000 tons, an increase of 8 per cent 


State 


Planning and Control of 


‘PUBLIC WORKS 


Report of the Committee on Recent Economic Changes of 
The President’s Conference on Unemployment 


By Leo Wolman 


of the \ 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. (who made the survey on which 


the report was baséd). 


ARTICLE VIII 
Public and Private Construction 


NE striking feature of the American business situation since 1922 has 
been the persistence of an unusually high level of construction activity. 
From 1919 to. 1928 total annual construction increased without interrup- 
tion and was in the latest year more than twice as large as in 1919. The 
year 1927 witnessed a slight drop in construction, but in 1928 the total rose 
ito a new level for all times. The first severe drop during the whole of this 
period came in 1929 when total construction was more than $800,000,000 
below the year before, and had dropped below the level prevailing in 1925. 
This condition of large construction expenditures has been the source of 
considerable discussion. It has by some been regarded as one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the revival during 1922 and of the business prosperity since. 
Certainly the association of high industrial production and heavy outlays 
on all types of construction is an economic fact of profound significance. 
Those who explain the postwar spurt in construction in terms of war 
deficiencies, arising out of government restriction and the diversion of 
|eapital to other uses, probably regard the present movement as near its 
close. The most satisfactory analysis of this sityation (found in Recent 
Economic Changes, published by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search), however, discloses a close relation between construction expan- 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


perienced will proceed from a higher| 
level than was the case in the past. | 

Throughout the period since 1919, the | 
largest sitigle category of construction | 
is that of residential building which in 
1929 represented nearly one-third of the 
total. This group is followed in order| 





sion and higher standards of living in the country, and leads to the con- 
clusion that such recessions as are ex-+ 


from the amount reported in the pre- 
ceding month and a drop of 23 per cent 
from the amount reported in November, 
1928. However, in December, 1929, 
work in the contemplated stage in 37 
States rose to $864,230,600. — 


*Estimated total construction contracts 


of/ importance by the classes ot public | awarded in the United States, 1928 and 
works and utilities, commercial build-| 1929 (in thousands): 
ings, and industrial buildings. The large | 1929 
drop in total construction in 1929 was|January ......... igee $441,970 
almost wholly accounted for by the drop | February 392,890 
of more than $900,000,000 in residential | = seseees teeee cane 
building, since all other groups either! is oats 
increased over 1928 or changed very!j. 4 563,020 
slightly. The drop in residential build-|jyjy (77° 77200: sorte 683,610 
ing in 1928 is commonly explained as| August ............ 517,690 
due to overbuilding in the preceding | September ... 472,350 
years and to the unusually tight condi- | October 475,850 
tion of the mortgage and money market | November aie too 
during parts of 1928 and 1929. [oaeneeee, ’ 
The decline in construction during | Total for year ......$7,064,780 $6,147,000 
1929 took place during each month of | _Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation, sta- 
the year, except in April, when the vol-/tistical division. 
ume was slightly above that of el *These estimates are made on the basis of 
and in July when, there was consid’ uy" construction eanitacs.aqarded 3 
: “|States east of the Rockies. e part esti- 
The report of the F. W. Dodge Cor-|mated is for the other 11 westera States. 
poration shows tha* December total con-| These figures, like other Dodge figures, do 
struction was 24 per cent below Novem-/not include estimates for new buildings 
ber and 28 per cent below ‘that of De-| under $5,000 each, nor for remodeling and 
| cember, 1928. oma a under that ag ee 
I ; : * e data given above probably un- 
SINGH st reported in the cont derstate the otal volume of contruction 
;.|in the country ause they exclude ex- 
asus. ba mage: ye gl _ penditures on remodelitig and alterations 
| and contracts under $5,000 each. A new 
jestimate for 37 States for the years 
;1928 and 1929, which takes account of 
| these last items, has been made by the 
Statistical Division of the F. W. Dodge 
France.—During October, France ex- Corporation and is shown in the table be- 


perienced a further unfavorable reaction! !0w. Inclusion of these items increase 
to world-wide commercial and industrial|the total annual volume of construction 
difficulties, although in comparison with} by more than $1,500,000,000. 
other European countries France is still| Dodge estimates of total construction con- 
enjoying a fairly satisfactory degree of | tracts awarded, including new buildings un- 
business activity. However, sales are be- | Seize mea sone ae - Py os 
coming more difficult, competition keener,| Mountains: ss ’ 
hand to mouth buying is prevailing, and eens 
the margin of profits is narrower; white} 
|collar unemployment and part-time sched-| 1928 
ules are becoming evident, and living | Commercial $885,000 
costs remain high despite a further sharp | Industrial 635,000 
|drop in wholesale prices, ; | Educational . 399,000 
Turnover tax receipts and security| Hospitals and _ institu- 
prices are declining to new lows, and|, Sen? ‘idi 
public confidence has been further shaken | pj; ee ds 
| by the recent suspension in payments of | Social and recreational 
several banks and the failure of five curb} dtechiteeersariae 
brokerage houses. Undue pessimism is,| Total nonresidential .$2,502,000 
| however, not prevalent because the fun-| Total residential 2,788,000 
| damental financial strength is evidenced cat oe 
by the continued increase of the gold) Total building gh 
reserves, and the soundness of commer- ms « haw $5,290,000 
cial credit conditions; in addition, indus- | pyplie works ana st 
trial DS pent is still approximating! ties 1,238,000 
the 1929 average, and foreign trade in| ae 
September showed a slight improvement 
from the decline of recent months. 
_ Coal consumption is lower and imports | 
increasing. Iron and steel production in| * 
September decreased by 1 and 5 per cent, | 
respectively, as compared to August; the | 
steel cartel has been prolonged to the 
end of the year. The machinery indus-| 
try is assured of several months of high | 
rate operation but orders are beginning | 
to decline. 
The depression in the textile industry 
continues to be felt, with the cotton situa- | 
tion further aggravated -by increasing) 
or a ant, Coslining ex os. The | tistical division. 
auromobiie market is dull and production; ‘The estimates of the total volume of 
is being, curtailed. The shoe and leather | public construction in the United States, 


| market is weak. |used in this chapter, are based in part 


1928 
$457,890 
499,090 
637,600 
681,380 
704,720 
700,470 
619,730 
550,520 
614,460 
635,600 
499,480 
463,840 





over a year ago. 
creasing. 


Apple exports are in- 


France 


(In thousands) 


1929 
$933,000 
756,000 
382,000 


152,000 
121,000 
106,000 
140,000 


165,000 

76,000 
128,000 
214,000 


$2,590,000 
1,916,000 


$4,506,000 
1,248,000 


construction 
.. $6,628,000 


Total 


($5,000 and up) $5,754,000 


Estimates for 11 west- 
ern States 

Estimates, new build- 
ings under $5,000 
each . 

Estimated. remodeling 
and alterations .... 739,000 


$436,000 $393,000 


871,000 740,000 


740,000 


Estimated total con- 
struction United 
$8,674,000 $7,627,000 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation, sta- 


Sweden 
Sweden.—On Sept. 30 this year the 
only important industry involved in a 


on the statistics of contracts awarded, 
furnished by the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, and in part on data derived from 


|cancellation of wage agreements was|other sources. Because of the character 
| workers most of which are women. This|¢arry these estimates back of 1923 and 
| agreement was canceled by both parties.| beyond 1928. While it might be desir- 
Towards the close of October it had not| able to derive an estimate of the volume 
yet been decided when the negotiations! of public works from the reports of the 
|for a new agreement would take place | expenditures of all governmental agen- 


the textile trade employing about 33,000|of the basi¢ data, it is impossible to) 


|but both employers and laborers had 
drawn up suggestions for a new wage 
contract. . | 
_ In addition, miscellaneous agreements | 
involving about 20,000 workers through-| 
out the country were also canceled on| 
Sept. 30. The most important of these 
were the contracts involving plumbers, 
ordinary workers in the building mate- 
rial trades, laborers in the Got enburg | 
harbor, street cat employes in Stock- 
holm, and agreements in a number of 
individual plants. Nearly all wage 
agreements between Swedish employers | 
and labor unions expire at the end of 
each year and may be canceled by either 
party upon three months notice. 


Yugoslavia 


_ Yugoslavia.—Preliminary data on for- 
eign trade for the first eight months 
of 1930 compare favorably with the cor- 
responding period of 1929, with exports 
totaling approximately  4,445,388,000 
dinars (dinar equals $0.0177)/ and im- 
|ports 4,627,267,000 dinars, as compared 
with 4,616,490,000 and 4,968,626,000, re- 
spectively, for the previous year. 

The survey issued by the Depart- 
ment covering conditions in countries 
of the eastern hemisphere will be 
printed in full text in the issue of 
Nov. 17. 








| Export of Electric Supplies 


;. American electrical equipment may 
| find a promising market in the Nether- 
|land East Indies, but considerable trade 





| 





‘porters, (Department of Commerce.) 


cies of the country, such a procedure 
would involve a huge task of collecting 
data and problems of accounting that 
are at this time insoluble. 

According to the following tabulation 
public construction increased from nearly 
$2,000,000,000 in 1923 to more than 


| $3,500,000,000 in 1928. The years of the 


Estimated volume of public construction 
in the United States: 

«... $1,993,000,000 
2,500,000,000 
2,594,000,000 
2,847,000,000 
3,488,000,000 
3,599,000,000 
largest increases were 1924 and 1927. 

From 1923 to 1928 public construction 
appears to have increased at a slightly 
more rapid rate than total construction. 
Moreover, for this period, the records of 
engineering construction, kept by the 
Engineering News-Record, indicate that 
the course of public construction fol- 
lows substantially the same trend. The 
total of public construction in 1929 is 
very slightly below that for 1928. 

Data of- the distribution of public con- 
struction among various types of public 


1926... .cccocccecccccsevecce 
1987. woccese 


works are not available for the country | 


as a whole. Some notion of the chan- 
nels of public expenditures can be got 
from the tables printed herewith, which 
give from 1923 to 1929, a clasisfication 
of public contracts awarded in 36 States. 


These tables, like the data on State and} 


cjty ‘expenditure, show that the con- 
struction of public and_ educational 
buildings and the construction of roads, 


‘ , 2 c The latest | promotion work is essential to overcome); bridges and streets are the principal 
and with material advantage to their!estimate of the maritimes potato crop|the lead held by Dutch and German ex-|classes of expenditure on 


, public perma- 
nent improvement, ' 
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Higher Interest 
For New Jersey 


Funds Is Asked 


Repeal of Law Limiting Rate 
To 2 Per Cent on Public 
Deposits Proposed in 
Audit Report 


——— 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Nov. 14. 
The deposits of State funds in banks’ 
should receive the same rate of interest 
<5 is paid on the deposits of individuals, 
the State Audit and Finance Commission 


4 declares in its report to the Governor 


and Legislature of New Jersey, which 
has just been made public. 

“The State as a depositor,” the report 
reads, “should be entitled to the same 
treatment as any depositor and should 
receive the same rate of interest that 
such persons receive upon their deposits, 
The act limiting the intczest on deposits 
to 2 per cent should be repealed. 
treasurer should be permitted to take 
the rates of interest on daily balances 
provided by the various clearing house 
associations throughout the State.” 

The section of the report on the con- 
trol of bank deposits by the State Treas- 
urer continues in full text: 

The power and responsibility of de-. 
termining the depositary is properly 
placed in and on the treasurer. His is 
the personal duty to safeguard and keep. 
The proper correlative is the right to 
choose such depositaries as merit his 
personal confidence and are stich as inh 
this discretion will best guard the State’s 
interests. No mechanical plan of meet- 
ing a situation demanding such extra- 
ordinary diserétion ha® been er 
which meets our approval at all. 

We see no néed to change a situation 
which has met the test of time just for 
the sake of @ change. There is no al- 
legation of unfair distribution of the 
State’s deposits. The whole situation is 
best met by full publicity. We there- 
fore recommend that the records of the 
treasurer’s office as to bank deposits 
shall bé made a public record, available 
tor the inspection of any citizen inter- 
ested, on application to the treasurer 
at any time on reasonable notice. 


Must Countersign Checks 


The statute in plainest language pro- 
vides that, once the money is deposited,’ 
the treasurer is not authorized to draw 
any moneys so deposited by him or to 
his credit unless by check subseribed by 
him as treasurer and countersigned by 
the Comptroller. The practice of trans- 
ferring moneys from one depositary to 
another when occasion requires, without 
the counter-signature of the Comptroller, 
and by draft instead of check, is con- 
trary to the statutory prohibition against 
draWing any moneys unléss by check 
duly countersigned. So long as the law 
is on the books, it should be obeyed. 

So far as concerns mere t#ansfer from 
one depositary to another, as distin- 
guished from actual expenditure of the 
funds, we are willing to change the law 
in order that the treasurer may exer-* 
cise a continuing control over State funds 
in State depositaries, and this, single 
handed, as in the case of initially choos- 
ing the depositary and there is no obs 
jection except the present prohibitive 
words of the statute. We recommend, 
therefore, that the statute be modified 
to permit such transfer, without the 
counter-signature of the Comptroller, but 
with the proviso that no such transfer 
shall be made unless the check with- 
drawing the same bears a properly pre- 
scribed restrictive endorsement so as to 
ear put the payee depositary on. 
notice that it is dealing with State funds, 


{ 


Report Made on External 
Bonded Debt of Arkansas 


State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Nov. 14. 


According to a financial statement pre- 
| pared by State Treasurer Ralph Koonce, 
the external bonded indebtedness of Ar- 
kansas totals $82,277,000. 

Outstanding State bonds listed in the 
statement follow: Highway bonds, $67,- 
000,000; toll bridge bonds, $4,950,000; 
Confederate pension bonds, $7,598,000; 
State construction bonds, $750,000; re- 
volving loan fund school bonds, $500, 
000; University of Arkansas bonds, $620,- 
000; Brough notes, $300,000; bonds for 
the Negro Agricultural, Mechanical and - 
Norma! School, $267 000; State peniten-° 
tiary bonds, $240,000. { 

The total of $82,277,000 does not in- 
clude approximately $52,000,000 of road 
improvement district bonds assumed un- 
dér Act No. 11 of 1927, known as the 
Martineau highway measure, on which 
the State pays principal and interest. 


Foreign Exchange 


New_York, Nov. 14.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bartk of New York today certified 
to the Setretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec ” 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) .....ee6 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) ......e8¢ 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 

| Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) .... 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ......esees- 
Hong Kong (dollar) .......e+.e0 
China (Shanghai tael) ......e6 
Chine (Mexican dollar) ...ee+ 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) oe enccesoe 
Japan (yen) ........e4. cooeccee 
Singapore (dollar) .. 

Canada (dollar) a 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) .. 
Uruguay (PCSO) .ccoweeeccesece 
Colombia (peso) sescocecesssers 
Bar silver .. 





14.0917 
13.9 
“117 
2.9647 
26.7419 
485.6136 | 
2.5174 


eeseere 


seeereons 
tte weenerereece 

ere errr rr. 
ect aeceee 


eee eesesees 


eeeeee 


ween eeneeee 


45.3000 
78,2815 


12.0706 
80,1375 . 
96.5300 
36.1250 
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Personnel Agency’s Part 
in Modern Government + «+ + 





Classifying Positions, Development of Com- 
pensation Plan, and Recruiting of Employes 
All Viewed as Essential Functions _ 





By CHARLES P. MESSICK 


Chief Examiner and Secretary, Civil Service Commission, State of New Jersey 


N ORDER THAT the functions of 
I the public personnel agency may 

be properly developed we must stop 
dealing in abstractions and stop talking 
about reform. The world today, or at 
least our part of it, is not particularly 
interested in how to make people or 
governments good, in the narrow sense, 
but it is interested in how to make them 
more effective and, therefore, better. 


The times require that there shall be 
a restatement of the principles and 
functions of the personnel agency and 
a new conception of ,its place and pur- 
poses in our administrative machinery. 

As a result of work already done the 
fundamentals of effective personnel 
management have been rather definitely 
developed. They have been_ stated 
many times in recent years. There is 
nothing mysterious about them. They 
include: ; 

1. The establishment of positions. 
The determination as to whether new 
positions should be established or old 
positions should be eliminated is more 
closely allied to management, perhaps, 
than to personnel. In the typical gov- 
ernment of an American State or mu- 
nicipality we have tisually left both the 
establishment of positions and the or- 
ganization of his working forces to the 
department head. 

As a result of this practice, it has 
been nobody’s business or responsibil- 
ity to determine these matters for the 
whole government or to develop any- 
thing that may be called an adminis- 
trative policy respecting them. 
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It must be somebody’s business to 
determine what functions are to be car- 
ried on by a given organization, what 
positions are needed in order that these 
functions may be properly exercised, 
what specific tasks should be allocated 
to the incumbent of each position and 
what supervisory and other relation- 
ships should exist among these incum- 
bents. Legislators and executives are 
turning to the personnel agency as the 
logical one to undertake this task. 

2. The classification of positions. 
There were personnel problems in both 
government and business before 1910. 
Before that time, however, there was 
scarcely an attempt made to record sys- 
tematically the duties performed and 
the responsibilities exercised by each 
person in a given organization, to an- 
alyze these data and to treat each posi- 
tion as a unit closely related to the 
whole organization. 

The classification of positions in a 
large service is a technical and com- 
plicated undertaking, but the results 
are extremely practical. Without such 
an orderly arrangement of all the posi- 
tions which make up a given service, it 
is not possible to attack successfully 
any personnel problem of basic impor- 

.tance. With such a classification one 
can see and understand his problem 
and he can take the necessary steps to 
solve it with some assurance that he is 
on the right track because he has de- 
pendable information upon which to 
base his action. 

3. The compensation plan. The next 
logical step after the service has been 
classified is the development of a com- 
pensation plan. This nas been consid- 





Milk Consumption 
in Wisconsin 
Factories Walter I. Kohler 


~e Governor, State of 


Wisconsin 
VALUABLE as are the near-by mar- 
kets affcrded by our industrial 


cities to the Wisconsin dairy farmer, 
they should yield him a great deal more 
business in the future than they do to- 
day, not only as they grow in popula- 
tion but through an increased per cap- 
ita use of dairy products. 

While the consumption of milk per 
capita in this country increased over 
28 per cent from 1920 to 1927, it still 
is less than in some European lands 
and, aceording to dietary scientists, is 
oniy about two-thirds what it should 
be for the physical well-being of the 
race. 

We may say with assurance that 
through increasing individual family 
and institutional use of milk and its 
products, both the well-being of the 
consumer and the prosperity of the 
producer will be enhanced. The devel- 
opment of a large market is often the 
result of the stimulation of new habits. 

As an illustration and a factor of 
considerable importance the inaugura- 
tion of milk service in factories may be 
cited: I- know of no case where, once 
started, it has been abandoned, and on 
the contrary, it seems to grow in favor, 
solely by reason of the resultant bene- 
fit and satisfaction to the consumer. 
The total consumed in this way in Wis- 
consin factories in a year’s time was 
about 12,000,000 pints. 


ered heretofore as a function of the 
department head. This method of han- 
dling compensation has been disastrous 
to the morale of the personnel as well 
as wasteful and inequitable. - 

The department head should: know 
more about his employes than other 
officials. He should be consulted and 
his recommendations should be given 
careful consideration, but unless those 
independent. department or individual 
estimates are harmonized and shaped 
into one general policy there will re- 
sult as many different standards of 
pay and treatment as there are depart- 
ment heads or individuals making rec- 
ommendations. 
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In fixing rates of pay, if such rates 
are to be equitable, account must be 
taken of the costs and reasonable 
standards of living, the nature of the 
duties performed and the responsibil- 
ities exercised, the going rate of pay 
for similar or comparable work in in- 
dustry, the hazards of the occupation, 
the possibilities for promotion, the 
qualifications demanded in the position, 
the social worth of the work performed 
and possibly other factors. 

This matter of compensation is so 
closely tied up with the classification 
of positions, recruiting and the regula- 
tion of employes in the service that the 
personnel agency should exercise this 
authority under the general direction 
of the executive or other administrative 
officers who must be responsible for the 
compensation policy applying to the 
whole service. 

4. Recruiting. The activities of the 
personnel agency as constituted under 
the early conception of its functions 
and purposes were limited almost. en- 
tirely to the conduct of tests for pros- 
pective employes. 

The Civil Service Commission of the 
older type grouped positions in the 
service in accordance with the salary 
paid without much regard to the duties 
performed or the responsibilities exer- 
cised by the incumbents of such posi- 
tions. It had little, if any, authority 
to determine the proper titles, the en- 
trance rate of pay or the minimum 
qualifications which should be required 
for admission to competitive tests. 

It was obliged to proceed with incom- 
plete and inaccurate information re- 
specting both the kinds of positions in 
the service and the actual duties and 
responsibilities of the incumbent of a 
particular position. It could not hope 
to effectively discharge the responsibil- 
ities which were placed upon it. 
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With the service organized and with 
classification and compensation plans 
developed and put into effect the re- 
cruiting problem is not solved nor is it 
made easy but it is possible to make an 
intelligent attack upon it. 

Many persons, especially those who 
have not been required to face the re- 
sults produced by the failures they 
themselves have selected, insist that 
hiring prospective employes is a simple 
matter. They are ready to insist that 
by the exercise of wisdom and insight 
which they alone possess or by some 
other legerdemain they are able to se- 
lect people fitted and qualified for al- 
most any kind of position. All experi- 
ence goes to show that such people are 
fooling only themselves. 

I do not know when we will learn 
how to select and assign with certainty 
persons who will be successful in par- 
ticular tasks. We shall be making real 
progress, however, when we recognize 
and admit that it is a mést difficult task 
and that no test or series of tests yet 
developed can be altogether relied upon 
to produce the desired results. 

5. The regulation of employes in the 
service. The selection and placing of 
an employe in a particular: position 
does not complete either the work or 
the responsibility of the personnel 
agency. We have ample evidence that 
leaving the regulation and control of 
the employe to the individual depart- 
ment head provides no effective regu- 
lation or control. 

The daily or weekly hours of work 
required, the regularity of attendance, 
annual, sick or special leave of absence 
with or without pay, methods of ap- 
praising the performance of the em- 
ploye on the job, transfers, training 
and morale are all matters affecting the 
whole service. 
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It must be somebody’s business to 
establish uniform and reasonable regu- 
lations for the whole service, require 
that such regulations shall be observed 
and undertaken to maintain working 
canditions conducive to normal health 
and effort on the part of the entire body 
of employes. 
6. Separations. Every person enter- 
ing public employment will sooner or 
later be separated from the service by 
death, resignation, retirement on’ pen- 
sion, removal for misconduct or ineffi- 
ciency, or for some other reason or in 
some other way. Temporary. separa- 
tions due to seasonal employment or 
lack of work or funds must also be 
made. 

In any 
every 


large organization such as 
populous government has now 
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»+ » » County Library as Means 
of Caring for Wants of RuralReaders 


> California Plan Provides for Their Establish- 
ment Throughout State under Direction of Trained Workers 


By MABEL R. GILLIS 


State Librarian, State of California 


TRAVELER on the highways and 
Ace on the byways of California 

sees every few miles an orange 
colored sign about the size of a tele- 
phone company sign but having in its 
circle, instead of a bell, a row of books. 
If he pauses long enough he can read 
in the circle surrounding the books, 
“County Free Library—California.” 

The orange sign denotes that in that 
house; or store or school or whatever 
the building may be, is located a branch 
of a county free library. The head- 
quarters may be many miles away for 
they are located in the county seat, but 
even the smallest branch library holds 
within its walls possibilities at first un- 
dreamed of. 

For no matter where a branch may 
be—in the remote mountains, on-a far 
sea coast, or in. a most populous dis- 
trict—its patrons have access to the 
vast combined book resources of the 
headquarters county library, the Cali- 
fornia State Library and other libraries 
of California almost without limit. 


Briefly, this is the plan. A county 
library is established by the county su- 
pervisors who, for its support, levy a 
tax on that part of the county not al- 
ready supporting a city tax-supported 
library. This tax by law cannot exceed 
1 mill on $1 of assessed valuation and 
therefore is never a great burden on 
the taxpayer. 

The library formally established by 
ordinance and the tax for its support 
decided upon, the supervisors must 
next appoint a librarian. The people 
are safeguarded against the selection 
of a person not qualified for the task, 
because the law requires that only a 
librarian who has passed the examina- 
tion given by the Board of Library Ex- 
aminers may be chosen to administer a 
county library. The list of those so 
certified is submitted to the supervisors 
by the chairman of the Board (the State 
librarian ex officio) and advice is given 
if desired. 

The county librarian upon taking of- 
fice makes a survey of her county and 





become the orderly handling of separa- 
tions from the service with the consid- 
eration that should be given to each 
case not only in the interests of the 
employe but also of the service, in- 
volves a great deal of work that must 
be kept current. Separations from the 
service are a part of the personnel 
problem and naturally fall without the 
functions of the personnel agency. 


7. The organization for handling per- 
sonnel work. Finally, there must be 
established a procedure by which each 
problem or. situation having to do with 
the personnel must be handled. The 
intricate and difficult relationships be- 
tween the department head, each super- 
visory employe lower in the scale, the 
individual worker in a particular de- 
partment, the relationships as between 
departments and divisions of the gov- 
ernment together with the relationships 
as between departments and divisions 
and the governing authorities or ad- 
ministrative head, must all be carefully 
determined and provided. 


Mr. Messick will discuss the prob- 
lem of making the personnel agency 
an integral part of the legislative 
and executive branches of the Gov- 
ernment in a third and final article 
in the issue of Nov. 17. 


establishes branches at strategic points _ 
throughout her territory. She is care- 
ful to select places easily available to a 
large group of persons and to leave no 
part of the county so remote from a 
branch that the residents there cannot 
get their book service as readily as 
their groceries or other necessities. 

In the smaller communities branches 
are located in stores, post offices, tele- 
phone offices, and even in homes, al- 
though in larger places, of course, the 
branch may have a building of its own. 


‘ A custodian, as we call those in charge 


of branch libraries in California, is se- 
lected from the community and paid in 
accordance with the number of hours 
the branch is open, the number of peo- 
ple served, and the amount of service 
given. 

This outline of the set-up of branch 
libraries is the background for the 
work accomplished, the memory of 
which brings a feeling of pleasure to 
the one-time user, who in driving along 
the road or riding on the railway, sees 


the familiar orange sign here, there 


and everywhere and realizes just what 
it means. 


For the borrower may go into his 
branch, a small, remote one we will 
say, and look for fiction, children’s 
books and the popular titles in all 
classes and will find what he seeks or 
at least something good to take its 
place. 

But he may also want something very 
technical and unusual, which cannot 
be found in his own local collection. 
Then the custodian promises to send 
the request to the headquarters library 
for that county. If the book is there 
it goes out at once to the branch for 
the use of that particular borrower. If 
it is not there, the county librarian 
sends on the request to the State Li- 
brary at Sacramento. 


Here is where the State Library en- 
ters into the daily life of the county 
library patrons of California. Requests 
by the hundreds are received daily 
from the county libraries and books are 
shipped out in like number to the 
branches to fill these requests. 

The State Library does not furnish 
either fiction or children’s books but 
tries to supplement the other libraries 
of the State by lending the more expen- 
sive, more rare and more unusual ma- 
terial. 

Sometimes, naturally, books are 
asked for which are not in the State 
Library collection. But not yet has the 
reader reached the limit of available 
resources. At the State Library is a 
union catalog—a listing of books in 
practically all the county libraries and 
many of the city libraries of California 
as well as university libraries there and 
elsewhere—and from this very useful 
file information is given the inquiring 
librarian about what libraries have the 
books desired. 

The borrowing operation is then com- 
pleted between the two libraries con- 
cerned and the borrower at home is 
efficiently served, perfectly happy and 
not greatly concerned about where the 
book really came from. It was some- 
where in California and so he was able 
to get it. It is no wonder that the 
orange sign, through which this magic 
may be performed, brings to the under- 
standing wayfarer the feeling of pride, 
the thrill of accomplishment and the 
joy of service well done and happily 
received. 
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By DR. THOMAS PARRAN, JR. 
Commissioner of Health, State of New York 


HEN THE HISTORY of. this 

period shall have been written 

it will contain no more bril- 
liant page than that which recounts 
the accomplishments of medical science 
in the prevention of disease and the 
prolongation of human life. These ac- 
complishments are too well known to 
justify a detailed recitation. Rather 
than a complacency because of the 
glories of the past, however, let us 
study the problems of the present and 
the future. 

First and foremost of these problems 
is the need for continued research to 
extend present knowledge of vital proc- 
esses and the impairment of these proc- 
esses by various environmental influ- 
ences. The control of many diseases 
must wait until science has furnished 
the knowledge with which to do it. 
Knowledge now is available for the 
control of many other causes of sick- 
ness and death, however, but is not 
being fully utilized. It is this group 
of causes which we need now to con- 
sider. 
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The present expectancy of life at 
birth in the registration area of the 
United States is 59 years. By a fur- 
ther application of known techniques 
in the prevention of disease it has been 
estimated that this span can be. in- 
creased by another 6 to 10 years, but 
that any extensions of the life span be- 
yond that figure must await fundamen- 
tal discoveries in disease prevention 
which will counteract the biologic 
causes of senescence. ' 

The great objective of present-day 
public health is not so much to extend 
the life span as to increase efficiency 
through the prevention of sickness and 
the promotion of physical well-being. 
A community today may provide for its 
people the opportunity not only to live 
but to live in the full measure of health 
and efficiency. 

The obvious important need in health 
administration is to provide in every 
community the type of health service 
now available in a few. The need for 
the extension of health departments is 
particularly important in the rural dis- 
tricts of the country. Only about 500 
of the 2,500, counties in the United 
States have any type of health organi- 
zation which even approaches ade- 
quacy. 

Even in the 500 counties with health 
departments only a skeleton organiza- 
tion exi8ts in most of them which gen- 
erally is inadequate to meet any except 
the most primary health needs of these 
counties. An extension of the size and 
efficiency of existing county health de- 
partments and an increase in the num- 
ber of such departments until all coun- 
ties are provided with a modern health 
service is one of the most important 
next steps in this field. 
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Financial and technical assistance 
from State health departments will be 
necessary as a permanent policy in pro- 
moting rural health services. Similar 
assistance is needed from the Federal 
Government, particularly to stimulate 
more rapid. development of these serv- 
ices, to elevate the|standards of serv- 
ice, and to develop the basic machinery 
needed if the Federal Government is 
adequately to carry out its responsibil- 
ity in preventing the interstate spread 
of disease. 

Although all cities are provided with 
some type of health department, the 
efficiency of a vast majority of these 
leaves much to be desired. Part-time 
service, untrained directing personnel, 
insecurity of appointment because of 
the influence of local partisan political 
control, make it obvious that major ad- 
vances should be made # municipal 
health administration. 

Public health as a career is just 
emerging in this country and very few 
States have prescribed minimum quali- 
fications for health officers as a pre- 
requisite to their appointment to public 
health positions. In each State, author- 
ity should exist for the State health 
agency to prescribe the minimum quali- 
fications including training, experience 
and personal adaptability for health 
officers, as a prerequisite to appoint- 
ment in any public health position. 


v 
These qualifications should vary with 
the importance of the position which 
is to be occupied. The adoption of a 
system similar to the British plan of 
prescribing qualifications for medical 
officers of health, and assistants, could 


well be established. The giving or 


withholding of State aid will furnish a 
lever by which these requirements can 
be enforced. 

The adoption of requirements as to 
qualifications of health officers will 
make necessary the extension of public 
health teaching facilities through vari- 
ous types of public health courses ap- 
propriate for the positions to be filled. 

In brief, it may be said that the im- 
portant need in health administration 
is to provide in every community an 
efficient health department under full 
time, trained direction with competent 


personnel and adequate budget, such as 
is now available in an occasional 
county and in a small minority of cities. 

The ultimate scope of health depart- 
ment effort, however, is not so readily 
discernible. This century has wit- 
nessed a radical decline in those dis- 
eases which have been the object of 
major public health effort. Vital rec- 
ords show that epidemic, communicable 
and infectious diseases constitute each 
year a smaller part of the total causes 
of morbidity and mortality. Recent 
sickness surveys have shown that only 
5 per cent of all causes of illness are 
embraced within the list of reportable 
diseases. <n other words, health de- 
partments have increased and have 
been successful in minimizing certain 
communicable diseases. As a result, 
these original objectives of public 
health effort have become a constantly 
decreasing part of the total causes of 
illness and death. 

The control of certain of the com- 
municable diseases such as tuberculo- 
sis and the venereal diseases also has 
necessitated early diagnosis and effec- 
tive treatment; the prevention of small- 
pox and of diphtheria is accomplished 
through specific immunization. 
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The recognition by the public that 
similar organized community effort is 
effective against noncommunicable ill- 
ness has led to an extension of health 
department activity in the fields of ma- 
ternity, infant and school hygiene, in 
eancer control, in heart clinics and 
similar activities in which medical 
treatment is an essential sequel to 
diagnosis. 

Health department efforts against all 
of these diseases and conditions first 
were limited to educational activities, 
then to treatment of the indigent and 
near indigent. Now there is public de- 
mand, here and there, for these treat- 
ment services to be extended to, an in- 
creasing proportion of the population. 
The result is that there is no general 
agreement as to where the efforts of 
health departments should leave off and 
those of the private physician begin. 

Few of us are willing to accept as 


_ inevitable the conclusion that treat- 


ment of disease should be extended by 
health authorities to all of the popula- 
tion for those diseases and conditions 
for which a varying proportion of the 
population now is being treated. 
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By 
Joel D. Hunter 
Member, Committee on 
Child Welfare Legisla- 
tion, State of Illinois 


THE PASSAGE of the Old Age Relief 

Law, as drafted for submission to 
the Illinois General Assembly next 
Spring, means the systematizing of 
what is ordinarily called “outdoor re- 
lief.” It is not, and should not, be 
called “Old Age Pension Law.” The 
way our present bill is drafted makes 
it a relief measure. 

The bill, as drafted, provides old age 
relief not exceeding $500 a year, in- 
cluding all other income, and not ex- 
ceeding $360 a year, excluding such 
income, to persons 70 years of age who 
have been residents of Illinois for 10 
years and of the county for one year 
prior to the time application is made, 
who have xno person able to support 
them who is liable for their support, 
and who are not inmates of a jail, re- 
formatory, old people’s home or other 
similar institution, and who have not 
made a transfer of property to qualify 
for relief. i 

The annual income of property 
which does not have a definite or cer- 
tain income is computed at 5 per cent 
of its value. 

The act would be mandatory on all 
counties. The county would provide re- 
lief in the first instance and must ap- 
propriate sufficient funds for this pur- 
pose. The county would be reimbursed 
by the State to the extent of one-half 
of the amount of relief given and one- 
half of the salaries of persons employed 
by the county in administering the act. 

The State Department of Public Wel- 
fare would administer the act, super- 
vising local administration by the 
county boards and by the Bureau of 
Public Welfare in Cook County. Appli- 
cation for relief would be made to the 
county board which would make an 
award after investigation, subject to 
review by the Department of Public 
Welfare. Relief would be given 
monthly. Relief would be reconsidered 
and investigation made periodically. 

Payment of relief may be made to 
some responsible person or corporation 
where the person is incapable of taking 
care of himself. Relief given under the 
act would not be subject to assignment, 
sale, attachment and garnishment. The 
ot, mould not go into effect until Jan. 
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